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THE 
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AMERICAN INDIANS; 


PARTICULARLY 


Thoſe NAT1oNs adjoining to the MISSISIPPI, EAST anp 
WEST FLORIDA, GEORGIA, SOUTH any 
NORTH CAROLINA, AND VIRGINIA: 


CONTAINING 


An ACCOUNT of their Or1icin, LANGUAGE, ManNtRs, RELiciovs and 
CIVIL CusToms, Laws, FoRM of GOVERNMENT, PUNISHMENTS, CONDUCT in 
War and DomesTic LIE, their. HABITSs, DitT, AcrIcuLTurRt, Manu- 
FACTURES,. DISEASES and METHOD of Cu, and other Particulars, ſuffi- 
cient to render it 


A 
COMPLETE INDIAN SYSTEM. 


WITH” 


OBSERVATIONS on former HisroRIAs, the Conduct of our Colony 
SGoRERNORöV, sur MisszoxARIESs, &c, 


AN APPEND I X, 


CONTAINING. 


A Deſcription of the FLORIDASõ, and the Miss181ye: LAups, with their PRoDuc- 
TIONS—The Benefits of coloniſing GEoRGIANA, and civilizing the INDIANS 
And the way to make all the Colonies more valuable to the Mother Country. 


With a new Mar of the Country referred to in the Hiſtory. 


7 N ; ** 4 * %* F 
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By JAMES ADAIR, Eſquire, 


A TRADER with the InDIANs, and Reſident in their Country for Forty Years. 


——_— 


* , * 


L O N D ON. 


Printed for EDWARD and ChHARLes DILLY, in the Poultry, 
MDCCLXXV. 
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i impoſed upon, either by fictitious and fabulous, or very 
ſuperficial and conjectural accounts of the Indian na- 


T o 
The Hon. Colonel GEoRGE CRAGHAN, 
George Galphin, and. Lachlan M. Gibvray, 


ESQUIRE 5.9 


GENTLEMEN, 


O you, with the greateſt propriety the ** 
| ſheets are addreſſed. Your diſtinguiſhed abili- 


| tie—your thorough acquaintance with the North: Ame- 
rican Indians language, rites, and tuſtoms—your: long 
application and ſervices in the dangerous ſphere of an 


Indian life, and your ſucceſsful management of the ſa- 
vage natives, are well known over all the continent of 


| kmerien. | 


'You often conlalned how FA Ty had PIR 7 


„The late Sir Wm. Johnſon, Baronet, was be of the Author's 
friends, and ſtood at the head of the MS, Dedication. 


A | tions 
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tions — and as often wiſhed me to devote my leiſure 
hours to the drawing up an Indian ſyſtem. You can 
witneſs, that what 1 now ſend into the world, was 
compoſed more from a regard to your requeſt, than any 
forward deſire of my own, The proſpect of your pa- 


tronage inſpired me to write, and it is no ſmall plea- 


ſure and honour to. me, that ſuch competent judges 


of the ſeveral particulars now preſented to public view, 
expreſſed themſelves with. ſo. much approbation of the 


contents. 


You well know the uprightneſs of * intentions as 


to the information here given, and that truth hath-beeay 


my grand ſtandard. I may have erred. in the application 
of the rites and cuſtoms of the Indians to their origin 
and 'deſcent—and may have drawn ſome . concluſions, 


exceeding the given evidence but candor will excuſe 
the language of integrity: and when the genuine prin- 


giples,, cuſtoms, &c. of the Indians are known, it 


will be eaſier afterwards for perſons of ſolid learning, 


and free from ſecular cares, to trace their origin, clear 
up the eee and neee "—_ 
HT . | 6 6: e ee 


Should 1 my performance be in the leaſt degree inſtru- 
mental topromote an accurate inveſtigation and knowledge 
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of the American | Indians — their civilization — and the 
happy ſettlement of the fertile lands arqund them, I 


ſhall rejoice 3 and the public will be greatly obliged to. 
you; as your requeſt incited to it; and to you I am alſo 


CINE ny" Intereſting particulars, and valuable 
obſer Tae: 2 of N ö | | 


I embrace, this a 5 paying a public teſti- 


mony of my gratitude, for your , many favours to me. 


Permit me alſo to celebrate your public ſpirit — 


your zealous and faithful ſervice of your country — 


your ſocial and domeſtic virtues, &c. which have en- 
deared you to all your acquaintance, and to all who 


have heard your names, and make you more illu- 


ſtrious, than can any high ſounding titles. All who know 


you, will readily. acquit me of ſervility and flattery, in 
this addreſs. Dedications founded on theſe motives, are 
the diſgrace of literature, and an infult to common ſenſe. 
There are too many inſtances of this proſtitution in 


Great Britain, for it to be ſuffered in America. Num- 


bers of high ſeated patrons are praiſed for their divine 
wiſdom and godlike virtues, and yet the whole empire 18 


diſcontented, and America in ſtrong convulſions, ed 


1111 


May you long enjoy your uſual calm WY proſperity ! 
that ſo the widow, the fatherleſs, and the ſtranger. may 
A 2 always 
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always joyfully return (as i in aſt years from your hof- 
pita houl hi | 


proof of that ſincere attachment with which I am, 
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\ HE. following hiſtory, and obſervations, are the production. 
of one who hath been chiefly eftgaged in an Indian life ever 
ſince the joſh 7355.6 and moſt of the pages were. written. among 
our old fridhdly os Wanb, wich whom. firſt traded in. the year. 
L744. The ſubjects are intereſting, as well as amuſing ;. but. never; 
was a hierat work begHn and carried on with more diſadvantages. 
The author was ſeparated by his ſituation, from the converſation. 
of the learned, and from any libraries — Frequently interrupted 
alſo 5 buſineſs, and obliged: to conceal: his papers, through: the 
natural jealouſy. of the natives; the traders letters of correſpond- 
ence always excited their ſuſpicions, and often gave offence.— Ano- 


ther difficulty I had to encounter, was the ſecrecy and cloſeneſs os 


the Indians. as to their own, affairs, and their prying diſpoſition: 


Into thoſe of others—ſo. that there is no. ny of retirement 


among them... elt 

A view. of the diſadvantages. of my ſituation, made me reluctant 
to comply with the earneſt and repeated ſolicitations of many wor- 
thy friends, to give the public an account of. the. Indian nations 


with whom: I had long reſided, was ſo intimately connected, and 
of whom ſoareely any thing had yet been publiſhed but romance, 


and a maſs of fiction. My friends at laſt prevailed, and on peru» 
ſing the ſheets, they were pleaſed to approve the contents, as con- 


veying true information, and general entertainment. Having no 


ambition to appear in the world as an author, and knowing, that 
my hiſtory differed eſſentially from all former publications of the- 


kind, I firſt reſolved to ſuppreſs: my name; but my friends adviſed! 


me to own the work, and- thus it is tendered- to the public 
in the preſent form. 


3 185 The- 
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„ 


The | perfacmpince; hath doubtleſs imperfections, bumanum eff 


errare. Some readers may think, there is too muchgf what Ire- 
lates to myſelf, and of the adventures of ſmall parties among the 


Indians and traders, But minute circumſtances are often of great 


conſequence, eſpecially in diſcovering the deſcent and genius of a 


people deſcribing their manners and cuſtoms and giving proper 
information to rulers at a diſtance. I thought it better to he eſteemed 
prolix, than to omit any thing that might be uſeful on theſe points. 
Some repetitions, which occur, were neceſſary The hiſtory of the 
ſeveral Indian nations being ſo much intermixed with each other, 


Ny: their cuſtoms ſo nearly alike. 


One great advantage my readers will here have 10 1 fat down to 


draw the Indians on the ſpot had them many years ſtanding be- 


fore me,—and lived with them as a friend and brother. My inten- 


tions. were pure when I wrote, truth hath been my ſtandard, and 1 


Have no ſiniſter or mercenary views in publiſhing. With inexpreſ- 


fible concern I read the ſeveral imperfect and fabulous accounts of 


the Indians, already given to the world Fiction and conjecture 
have no place in the following pages. The public may depend on 
the fidelity of the author, and that his deſcriptions are genuine, 


though perhaps not ſo poliſhed and romantic as ne Indian hiſto- 


— Ts 4 


Ties and accounts, they may have ſeen. * 


| My grand objects, were to give the Liternts proper and good ma- 
terials for tracing the origin of the American Indians —and to in- 
cite the higher powers zealouſly to promote the beſt intereſts of the 
Britiſh colonies, and of the mother country. * or whoſe een 
and happineſs, I have the moſt ardent deſires, '' 


The whole of the 1 is reſpectully ſubmitted to the candar 
a Judgment of the impartial Public. 
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4 Flory of the North” American Si er ales, Gr. 825 
| * Obfervations- on their colour; ſhapes temper, and drefs. 1 be t 
Obſervations on the origin and deſcent of the" in. p. 10 
Obſervations, on arguments, in x proef oY the ee, Indians ho me" 
Argument L Fi 65. divifion into Wine Wo" FRED wt Wap eg 
II. Their worſbip ef Jehova. — ̃ꝓT p. 18 
III. Their notions of @ tbeocraa— — p. 32: 
IV. Their belief in the mination * angels. — p. 35 
V. Their language und in e e 99 37 
VI. Tbein manner ef counting tim — an 1 ü 
VII. Their prophets and bigh priefts.,. ds tive Bl bog. «a 80- 
VIII. Their feſtivals, faſts, and religious rites — p-. 94 


IX. Tbeir daily ſatriſite—— Dee 5.115 
X. Their , ablutions-, and 5 | — . 3 19791 
XI. Thelr 1aws ws of uncleanneſs — — ins 5 


l Thets abflinence from unclean 1 5 ; FREY 25859 11 P. 7 
XIII. Their marriages, divorces, and puniſpment of _— pol 91 


XIV. Their ſeveral puniſhments — = — Pp. 746 

XV. Their cities of refurne — p08 

XVI. Their purifications, and ceremonies prepara! wb to, war. : 459 

XVII. Their ornaments — P- 169 

i XVIII. Their manner f curing the ſick MIW 221552 {IF bnaty P72 

XIX. Their burial of the dead - — 9.177 
XX. Their. mourning for Weit dead, a TT in 1 195 15 


XXI. Their. raiſing ſeed to ee TR, | | 
XXII. Their choi 1 9 e ada Ae to bei or e yp 1. 


times at; e „ p. 191 
XXIII. Their. own! traditions, the accounts of our Engliſh writers, and. 
the teſtimonies which, the Spani and other authors have. given, 


 Fencerning the primitive. mnbabitants of Felu and Mexico. 
. P- 194. 
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An Account 4 tbe Katahba, Cheerake, Muſkoghe or Creeks, -Choktab, and 
Chikkaſah N. ONS with occaſional remarks on their Laws, and Me Con- 
dufF of our Vernors, Superintendents, Miſſionaries, 8 

Account of the Katahba Nation, G c. — — p. 223 

Account of the Cheerake Nation, Ge. l p. 226 

Account of the Muſkobge Nation, &c. — — p. 257 

Account of the Choktah Nation, Ge. — — p. 282 


Account of the Chiłkaſab Nation, oc. — Þ- 352 
General Obſervations on the North- American Fadia: Z diſplaying their Love to 


| their Country—T heir Martial Spirit—T heir Caution in War—Method of 
Fighting —Barbarity to their Captives—Inftances of their Fortitude and 
Magnanimity in the view of Death — Their Reward of public Services — 
The manner of Crowning their Warriors after Viftory—-Their Games —Me- 
thod of Fiſhing, and of Building Their Utenfils and Manufafures—Condutt 
in Domeſtic Life — T heir Laws, Form of Government, &c. Sc. p. 375 


os P 1 N 1 1 X. 


Containing a Deſeription of the Fleridas, and the Miſifiopi 1 with their Pro- 
 duftions—The Bengfits of colonifing Georgiana, and civilizing the Indians — And 


the way to make all the Colonies more n to the Mother Country. p· 451 
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'NORTH- AMERICAN INDIANS, 


THEIR, CUSTOMS, bre. 


1 th. cnt. JA.AmMeit. cath. Lad. 


og, on "the colour, ape, aber, and ariff of 
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light in every thing, which they imagine may promote and increaſe 
. it: accordingly, they paint their faces with vermilion, as the beſt 
and moſt beautiful ingredient. If we conſider the common laws of nature 
and providence, we ſhall not be ſurprized at this cuſtom; for every thing 
loves beſt its own likeneſs and place in the creation, and is diſpoſed to 
_ ridicule its oppoſite. If a deformed fon of burning Africa, was to paint the 
devil, ke would not do it in black colours, nor delineate him with a ſhagged 
- coarſe woolly head, nor with thick lips, a ſhort flat noſe, or clumſy. feet, 
like thoſe of a bear: his devil would repreſent one of a different nation or 
people. But was he to draw an agreeable picture, — according to the African 
taſte, he would daub it all over with ſooty black. All the Indians are ſo 
ſtrongly attached to, and prejudiced in favour of, their own colour, that 
they think as meanly of the whites, as we poſſibly can do of them. The 
Engliſh traders among them, experience much of it, and are often very glad 
cb be allowed to paſs muſter with the Indian chieftains, as fellow-brethren 
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of the human ſpecies. One inſtance will ſufficiently ſhew in what flattering” 
glaſſes they view themſelves. 


Some time paſt, a large body of the Engliſh Indian traders, on their way 
to the Choktah country, were eſcorted by a body of Creek and Choktah 
warriors. The Creeks having a particular friendſhip for ſome of the traders, 
who had treated them pretty liberally, took this opportunity to chide the 
Choktahs, before the traders, in a ſmart though friendly way, for not 
allowing to the Engliſh the name of human creatures: for the general 
name they give us in their moſt favourable war-ſpeeches, reſembles chat of 
a contemptible, heterogeneous animal. e 


The hotter, or colder the climate is, where the Indians have long reſided, 
the greater proportion have they either of the red, or white, colour. I took : 
particular notice of the Shawano Indians, as they were paſſing from the —4 

northward, within fifty miles of the Chikkaſah country, to that of the 
Creeks ;. and, by comparing them with the Indians which I accompanied to 
their camp, I obſerved the Shawano to be much. fairer than the Chikkaſah “; 
though I am ſatisfied, their endeavours to cultivate the copper colour, 


3 were alike. Many incidents and obſervations lead me to believe, that the | 
; Indian colour is not natural; but that the external difference between them & | 
| and the whites, proceeds entirely from their cuſtoms and method of living, = 
i and not from any inherent ſpring of nature; which will entirely overturn. RN 
4 Lord Kames's whole ſyſtem of colour, and ſeparate races of men. | 3 
g | That the Indian colour is merely accidental, or artificial, appears pretty z 
? evident. Their own traditions record them to have come to their preſent 


lands by the way of the weſt, from a far diſtant country, and where there F 
was no variegation of colour in human beings; and they are entirely 9 
ignorant which was the firſt or primitive colour. Beſides, their rites, 
cuſtoms, &c. as we ſhall preſently ſee, prove them to be orientaliſts: and, 
as the difference of colour among the human ſpecies, is one of the principal 


cauſes of ſeparation, ſtrife, and bloodſhed, would it not greatly reflect on the _ _ 

\ goodneſs and juſtice of the Divine Being, ignominiouſly to brand numerous 1 
tribes and their poſterity, with a colour odious and hateful in the ſight and : 'A | 
opinion of thoſe of a different colour. Some writers have contended, from Y 
* is not a note of plurality with the Indians j when I mention therefore either their na-- 'J 

tional, or proper names, that common error is avoided, which writers ignorant of their lan- M 


guage conſtantly commit. | | 4 
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the diverſity of colour, that America was not peopled from any part of Aſia, 
or of the old world, but that the natives were a ſeparate creation. Of this 
opinion, is Lord Kames, and which he labours to eſtabliſh in his late pub- 
lication, entitled, Sketches of the Hiſtory of Man. But his reaſoning on this 
point, for a local ereation, is contrary both to revelation, and facts. His 
chief argument, that * there is not a ſingle hair on the body of any American, 
nor the leaſt appearance of a beard,” is utterly deſtitute of foundation, as 
can be atteſted by all who have had any communication with them — of this 


more preſently, Moreover, to form one creation of whites, a ſecond creation 


for the yellows, and a third for the Zlacks, is a weakneſs, of which infinite 
wiſdom is incapable. Its operations are plain, eaſy, conſtant, and perfect. 
'The variegation therefore of colours among the human race, depends upon 


a ſecond cauſe. Lord Kames himſelf acknowledges, that © the Spaniſh in- 


habitants of Carthagena in South-America loſe their vigour and colour in a 
few months.” e 


5 


We are informed by the anatomical obſervations of our American phy ſi- 
cians, concerning the Indians, that they have diſcerned a certain fine cowl, or 
web, of a red gluey ſubſtance, cloſe under the outer ſkin, to which it reflects 
the colour; as the epidermis, or outer ſkin, 1s alike clear in every different 
creature. And experience, which is the beſt medium to diſcover truth, gives 
the true cauſe why this corpus mucoſum, or gluiſh web, is red in the Indians, 
and white in us; the parching winds, and hot ſun-beams, beating upon 
their naked bodies, in their various gradations of life, neceſſarily tarniſh 
their ſkins with the tawny red colour. Add to this, their conſtant 
anointing themſelves with bear's oil, or greaſe, mixt with a certain red root, 
which, by a peculiar property, is able alone, in a few years time, to produce 
the Indian colour in thoſe who are white born, and who have even advanced 
to maturity. Theſe metamorphoſes I have often ſeen. 


At the Shawano main camp“, I ſaw a Penſylvanian, a white man by 
birth, and in profeſſion a chriſtian, who, by the inclemency of the ſun, 


* In the year 1747, I headed a company of the cheerful, brave Chikkaſah, with the 
eagles tails, to the camp of the Shawano Indians, to apprehend one Peter Shartee, (a 
Frenchman) who, by his artful paintings, and the ſupine conduct of the Penſylvanian govern- 
ment, had decoyed a large body of the Shawano from the Engliſh, to the French, intereſt. 
But fearing the conſequences, he went round an hundred miles, toward the Cheerake nation, 
with his family, and the head warriors, and thereby evaded the danger. 1 

| B 2 Ga and 
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and his endeavours of improving the red colour, was tarniſhed with as deep 


an Indian hue, as any of the camp, though 1 had been in the woods 
only the * of four years. 


We may eaſily conclude then, what a fixt change of colour, ſuch a con- 
ſtant method of life would produce: for the colour being once thoroughly 
eſtabliſhed, nature would, as it were, forget herſelf, not to beget her own 


likeneſs. Beſides, may we not ſuppoſe, that the imagination. can impreſs the 


animalculæ, in the time of copulation, by its ſtrong ſubtile power, with at 
leaſt ſuch an external ſimilitude, as we ſpeak. of? — The ſacred oracles, and 
chriſtian. regiſters, as. well as Indian traditions, ſupport the ſentiment ; — 
the colour of Jacob's cattle reſembled that of the peeled rods he placed be- 
fore them, in the time of conception. We have good authority of a Spaniſh 
lady, who conceived, and was delivered. of a negro. child, by means of a 
black picture that hung on the wall, oppoſite to the bed where ſhe lay. There 
is a record among the Chikkaſah Indians, that tells us of a white child with 
flaxen hair, born in their country, long before any white people appeared in 
that part of the world ; which they aſcribed to the immediate power of the 
Deity impreſſing her imagination in a dream. And the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions aſſure us of two white children having been born of black parents. 
But waving all other arguments, the different method of living, connected 


with the difference of climates, and extraordinary anointings and paintings, 


will effect both outward and inward changes in the human race, all round 


the globe: or, a different colour may be conveyed to the foetus by the 


parents, through the channel. of the fluids, without the leaſt variation of the 
original ſtamina. For, though the laws of nature cannot be traced far, 
where there are various circumſtances, and combinations of things, yet her 


works are exquiſitely conſtant and regular, being thereto impelled 1 
unerring divine Wiſdom. 


As the American Indians are of a reddiſh or copper colour, —ſo in general 


they are ſtrong, well proportioned in body and limbs, ſurpriſingly active 
and nimble, and hardy in their own way of living. 


They are ingenious, RY cunning, and deceitful ; very faithful indeed to 
their own tribes, but privately diſhoneſt, and miſchievous to the Europeans and 
chriſtians. Their being honeſt and harmleſs to. each other, may be through 


fear of reſentment and repriſal—which is unavoidable in caſe of any injury. 
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| They are very cloſe, and retentive of their ſecrets z never forget injuries; 

revengeful of blood, to a degree of diſtraction. They are timorous, and, 
conſequently, cautious z very jealous of encroachments from their chriſtian. 
neighbours z and, likewiſe, content with freedom, in every turn. of fortune. 
They are poſſeſſed of a ſtrong comprehenſive judgment, —can form ſurpriſ- 
ingly crafty ſchemes, and conduct them with equal caution, ſilence, and 
addreſs; they admit none but diſtinguiſhed warriors, and old beloved men, 
into their councils. They are ſlow, but very perſevering in their under- 
takings —commonly temperate in eating, but exceſſively immoderate in 
drinking.—They often transform themſclves by liquor into the likeneſs of 
mad foaming bears. The women, in general, are of a mild, amiable, ſoft 
diſpoſition : exceedingly modeſt in their behaviour, and very ſeldom noiſy, 
either in the ſingle, or married ſtate. 


The men are expert in the uſe of fire-arms,—in ſhooting the bow, and 
throwing the feathered dart, and tomohawk, into the flying enemy, They 
reſemble the lynx, with their ſharp penetratmg black eyes, and are exceed- 
ingly ſwift of foot; eſpecially in a long chaſe: they will ſtretch away, through. 
the rough woods, by the bare track, for two or three hundred miles, in purſuit 
of a flying enemy, with the continued ſpeed, and eagerneſs, of a ſtanch 
pack of blood hounds, till they ſhed blood. When they have allayed this 

their burning thirſt, they return home, at their leiſure, unleſs they chance 
to be purſued, as is ſometimes the caſe z whence the traders lay, that an. 
Indian is never in a hurry. but when the devil is at his heels.” 


It is remarkable, that there are no deformed Indians—however, they are 
generally weaker, and ſmaller bodied, between the tropics, than in the higher 
latitudes ; but not in an equal proportion: for, though the Chikkaſah and 
Choktah countries have not been long divided from each other, as appears. 
by the ſimilarity of their language, as well as other things, yet the Chikkafah 
are exceedingly taller, and ſtronger bodied than the latter, though their 
country is only two degrees farther north. Such a ſmall difference of latitude, 
in ſo healthy a region, could not make fo wide a difference in the conſti- 
tution of their bodies. The former are a comely, pleaſant looking peo- 
ple; their faces are tolerably round, contrary to the viſage of the others, 


which inclines much to flatneſs, as is the caſe of moſt of the other Indian 
Americans. The lips of the Indians, in 8 are thin. 


Their 
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Their eyes are ſmall, ſharp, and black; and their hair is lank, coarſe, 
and darkiſh. I never ſaw any with curled hair, but one in the Choktah 
country, where was alſo another with red hair; probably, they were a mix- 
ture of the French and Indians. Romancing travellers, and their credulous 
copyiſts, report them to be imbarbes, and as perſons impuberes, and they ap- 


pear ſo to ſtrangers. But both ſexes pluck all the hair off their bodies, 


with a kind of tweezers, made formerly of clam-ſhells, now of middle: ſized 


wire, in the ſhape of a gun-worm ; which, being twiſted round a fmall ſtick, 


and the ends faſtened therein, after being properly tempered, keeps its 
form: holding this Indian razor between their fore-finger and thumb, they 
deplume themſelves, after the manner of the Jewiſh novitiate prieſts, and 


proſelytes.—As the former could not otherwiſe be purified for the function 
of his ſacerdotal office; or the latter, be admitted to the benefit of reli- 


gious COMMUNION. 


Their chief dreſs is very ſimple, like that of the patriarchal age; of 
choice, many of their old head-men wear a long wide frock, made of the 
ſkins of wild beaſts, in honour of that antient cuſtom : It muſt be neccility 
that forces them to the pinching ſandals for their feet. They ſeem quite eaſy, 


and indifferent, in every various ſcene of life, as if they were utterly diveſted 


of paſſions, and the ſenſe of feeling. Martial virtue, and not riches, is their 
invariable ſtandard for preferment; for they neither eſteem, nor deſpiſe any of 
their people one jot more or leſs, on account of riches or dreſs. They compare 
both theſe, to paint on a warrior's face; becauſe it incites others to a ſpirit 


of martial benevolence for their country, and pleaſes his own fancy, and 
the eyes of ſpectators, for a little time, but is ſweated off, while he is per- 


forming his war-dances; or is defaced, by the change of weather. 


They formerly wore ſhirts, made of dreſt deer-ſkins, for their ſummer 


viſiting dreſs: but their winter-hunting clothes were long and ſhagey, 
made of the ſkins of panthers, bucks, bears, beavers, and otters; the 


fleſhy ſides outward, ſometimes doubled, and always ſoftened like velver- 


cloth, though they retained their fur and hair. The needles and thread they 


uſed formerly, (and now at times) were ffh-bones, or the horns and bones of 


deer, rubbed ſharp, and deer's finews, and a ſort of hemp, that grows among 


them ſpontaneouſly, in rich open lands. The women's dreſs conſiſts only in a 
a broad 
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broad ſoftened ſkin, or ſeveral ſmall ſkins ſewed together, which they wrap 
and tye round their waiſt, reaching a little below their knees: in cold 


weather, they wrap themſelves in the ſoftened ſkins of buffalo calves, with 


the wintery ſhagged wool inward, never forgetting to anoint, and tie up 
their hair, except in their time of mourning. The men wear, for orna- 
ment, and the conveniencies of hunting, thin deer-ſkin boots, well 
ſmoked, that reach fo high up their thighs, as with their jackets to ſecure 
them from the brambles and braky thickets. They ſew them about 
five inches from the edges, which are formed into toſſels, to which they 
faſten fawns trotters, and ſmall pieces of tinkling metal, or wild turkey- 
cock-ſpurs. The beaus uſed to faſten the like to their war- pipes, with 


the addition of a piece of an enemy's ſcalp with a tuft of long hair hang- 


ing down from the middle of the item, each of them painted red: and they 


ſtill obſerve that old cuſtom, only they chooſe bell-buttons, to give a 


greater found. 


- The young Indian men and women, through a fondneſs of their ancient 
dreſs, wrap a piece of cloth round them, thar has a near reſemblance to the 


old Roman toga, or pretexta. - Tis about a fathom ſquare, bordered 


ſeven or eight quarters deep, to make a ſhining cavalier of the Bean 
monde, and to keep out both the heat and cold. With this frantic appa- 
rel, the red heroes ſwaddle themſelves, when they are waddling, whooping,. 


and prancing it away, in their ſweltery town-houſes, or ſuppoſed ſynhe- 


dria, around the reputed holy fire. In a ſweating condition, they will thus 
incommode themſelves, frequently, for a whole night, on the ſame princi- 
ple of pride, that the grave Spaniard's winter cloak muſt ſweat him in ſum- 
mer. 32 


They have a great averſion to the wearing of breeches; for to that cuſ— 
tom, they affix the idea of helpleſſneſs, and effeminacy. I know a Ger- 
man of thirty years ſtanding, chiefly among the Chikkaſah Indians, who- 
becauſe he kept up his breeches with a narrow piece of cloth that reached 
acroſs his ſhoulders, is diſtinguiſhed by them, as are all his countrymen, by 
the deſpicable appellative, Kiſh-Kiſh Tarakſhe, or Tied Arſe. —They eſteem 
the Engliſh much more than the Germans, becauſe our limbs, they ſay, are 
leſs reſtrained by our apparel from manly exerciſe, than theirs. The Indian 
women alſo diſcreetly obſerve, that, as all their men fit down to make 
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water, the ugly breeches would exceedingly incommode them; and that, 


If they were allowed to wear breeches, it would portend no good to their 


country: however, they add, ſhould they ever be ſo unlucky, as to have 


that pinching cuſtom introduced among them, the Engliſh breeches would 


beſt ſuit their own female poſture on that occaſion ; but that it would be 
exceedingly troubleſome either way. The men wear a {lip of cloth, about 
a quarter of an ell wide, -and an ell and an half long, in the lieu of 
breeches ; which they put between their legs, and tye round their 
haunches, with a convenient broad bandage. The women, ſince the time 


we firſt traded with them, wrap a fathom of the half breadth of Stroud 


cloth round their waiſt, and tie it with a leathern belt, which is commonly 
covered with braſs runners or buckles : but this ſort of looſe petticoat, 


reaches only to their hams, in order to ſhew their exquiſitely fine propor- 


toned limbs. 


They make their ſhoes for common uſe, out of the ſkins of the bear and 
elk, well dreſſed and ſmoked, to prevent hardening ; and thoſe for orna- 


ment, out of deer-ſkins, done in the like manner: but they chiefly go 


bare-fo-ted, and always bare-headed. The men faſten ſeveral different ſorts 
of beautiful feathers, frequently in tufts ; or the wing of a red bird, or 
the ſkin of a ſmall hawk, to a lock of hair on the crown of their heads. 
And every different Indian nation when at war, trim their hair,. after a 
different manner, through contempt of each other; thus we can diſtin- 
guiſh an enemy in the woods, ſo far off as we can fee him. 


The Indians flatten their heads, in divers forms : but it is chiefly the crown 
of the head they depreſs, in order to beautify themſelves, as their wild fancy 
terms it; for they call us long heads, by way of contempt. The Chektah 
Indians flatten their fore-heads, from the top of the head to the eye-brows 
with a ſmall bag of ſand; which gives them a hideous appearance; as 


the forehead naturally ſhoots upward, according as it is flattened : thus, 
the riſing of the noſe, inſtead of being equidiſtant from the begin- 


ning of the chin, to that of the hair, is, by their wild mechaniſm, placed 


a great deal nearer to the one, and farther from the other, The Indian 
nations, round South-Carolina, and all the way to New Mexico, (pro- 


perly called Mechiko) to effect this, fix the tender infant on a kind of 


cradle, where his feet are tilted, above a foot higher than a horizontal po- 


ſition, 
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tion, —his head bends back into a hole, made on purpoſe to receive it, 
where he bears the chief part of his weight on the crown of the head, upon 
a ſmall bag of ſand, without being in the leaſt able to move himſelf. The 
{ſkull reſembling a fine cartilaginous ſubſtance, in its infant ſtate, is ca- 
pable of taking any impreſſion. By this preſſure, and their thus flatten- 
ing the crown of the head, they conſequently make their heads thick, 
and their faces broad: for, when the ſmooth channel of nature is ſtopped 
in one place, if a deſtruction of the whole ſyſtem doth not thereby en- 
ſue, it breaks out in a proportional redundancy, in another. May we not 
to this cuſtom, and as a neceſſary effect of this cauſe, attribute their fickle, 
wild, and cruel tempers? eſpecially, when we connect therewith, both a 
falſe education, and great exerciſe. to agitate their animal ſpirits. When 
the brain, in cooler people, is diſturbed, it neither reaſons, nor determines, 
with proper judgment? The Indians thus look on every thing around 


them, through their own falſe medium; and vey our heads, becauſe they 
have given a wrong turn to their own. 
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Obſervations on the origin and deſcent of the Indians. 


HE very remote hiſtory of all nations, is disfigured with fable, and 
gives but little encouragement to diſtant enquiry, and laborious re- 
ſearches. Much of the early hiſtory and antiquities of nations is loſt, and 
ſome people have no records at all, and to this day are rude and uncivi- 
lized. Yet a knowledge of them is highly intereſting, and would afford 
amuſement, and even inſtruction in the moſt poliſhed times, to the moſt 
polite. Every ſcience has certain principles, as its baſis, from which it 
reaſons and concludes. Mathematical theorems, and logical propoſitions, 
give clear demonſtrations, and neceſſary concluſions : and thus other ſci- 
ences. But, hiſtory, and the origin of tribes and nations, have hitherto been 
covered with a great deal of obſcurity. Some antient hiſtorians were igno- 
rant; others prejudiced. Some ſearchers into antiquities adopted the tra- 


ditional tales of their predeceſſors: and others looking with contempt on 


the origin of tribes and ſocieties, altogether exploded them, without inveſ- 


tigation. My deſign is, to examine, and if poſſible, aſcertain the genea- 


logy and deſcent of the Indians, and to omit nothing that may in the leaſt 


contribute to furniſh the public with a full Inpian SYSTEM. 


In tracing the origin of a people, where there are no records of any kind, 


either written, or engraved, who rely ſolely on oral tradition tor the ſupport 


of their antient uſages, and have loſt great part of them—though the under- 
taking be difficult, yet where ſeveral particulars, and circumſtances, ſtrong 
and clear, correſpond, they not only make room for conjecture, but cheriſh 
probability, and till better can be offered, muſt be deemed concluſive. 


All the various nations of Indians, ſeem to be of one deſcent ; they call 


a buffalo, in their various dialects, by one and the ſame name, Yanaſa.” 
And there is a ſtrong ſimilarity of religious rites, and of civil and 


martial cuſtoms, among all the various American nations of Indians we 
| + 1 8 have 
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have any knowledge of, on the extenſive continent; as: will Joon be 
ſnewn. 


Their language is copious, and very expreſſive, for their narrow orbit of 
ideas, and full of rhetorical tropes and figures, like the orientaliſts. In 
early times, when languages were not ſo copious, rhetoric was invented to 
ſupply that defect: and, what barrenneſs then forced them to, nee now 
continues as an ornament. = 


 Formecly, at a public meeting of the head-men, and chief orators, of | 
the Choktah nation, I heard one of their eloquent ſpeakers deliver a very 


pathetic, elaborate, allegorical, tragic oration, in the high praiſe, and for 


the great loſs, of their great, judicious war-chieftain, Shu-las-hum-mifh- 


d- be, our daring, brave friend, red ſboes. The orator compared him to 
the ſun, that enlightens and enlivens the whole ſyſtem of created beings : 
and having carried the metaphor to a conſiderable length, he expariated on 
the variety of evils, that neceſſarily reſult from the diſappearance and ab- 


ſence of the ſun; and, with a great deal of judgment, and propriety of 


expreſſion, he concluded his oration with the ſame —— with which he 
W | | 


They often change the ſenſe of words into a different ſignification from 
the natural, exactly after the manner alſo of the orientaliſts. Even, their 
common ſpeech is full of it; like the prophetic writings, and the book of 


Job, their orations are conciſe, ſtrong, and full of fire; which ſuf- 
ficiently confutes the wild notion which ſome have eſpouſed of the North 
American Indians being Præ-Adamites, or a ſeparate race of men, 
created for that continent What ſtronger circumſtantial proofs can 


be expected, than that they, being disjoined from the reſt of the world, 
time immemorial, and deſtitute alſo of the uſe of letters, ſhould have, 
and ſtill retain the ancient ſtandard of ſpeech, conveyed down by oral 
tradition from father to ſon, to the preſent generation? Beſides, their 
perſons, cuſtoms, &c. are not ſingular from the reſt of the world; which, 


probably, they would, were they not deſcended from one and the ſame 


common head. Their notions of things are like ours, and their organical 
ſtructure is the ſame. In them, the ſoul governs the body, according to the 
common laws of God in the creation of Adam. God employed ſix 


days, in creating the heavens, this earth, and the innumerable {pecics 
C 2 of 
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of creatures, wherewith it is ſo amply furniſhed, The works of a being, 
infinitely perfect, muſt entirely anſwer the defign of them: hence there 
could be no neceſſity for a ſecond creation; or God's creating many pairs 
of the human race differing from each other, and fitted for different cli- 
mates: becauſe, that implies imperfection, in the grand ſcheme, or a want 
of power, in the execution of it—Had there been a prior, or later formation 
of any new claſs of creatures, 'they muſt materially differ from thoſe of the 
fix days work; for it is inconſiſtent with divine wiſdom to make a vain, 
or unneceſſary repetition of the ſame act. But the American Indians nei- 


ther vary from the reſt of mankind, in their internal conſtruction, nor ex- 


ternal appearance, except in colour; which, as hath been ſhewn, is either 
entirely accidental, or artificial. As the Moſaic account declares a comple- 
tion of the manifeſtations of God's infinite wiſdom and power in creation, 
within that ſpace of time it follows, that the Indians have lineally deſcended 
from Adam, the firſt, and the great parent of all the human ſpecies. - 


Both the Chikkaſah and Choktah Indians, call a deceitful perſon, Seente,, 


2 ſnake: and they frequently ſay, they have not Szente Sooliſb, the ſnake's. 


tongue; the meaning of which, is very analogous to , a name the He- 
brews gave to a deceitful perſon; which probably proceeded from a tra- 


ditional knowledge of Eve's being beguiled by the tempter, in that ſhape. 


for the Indians never affix any bad idea to the preſent reptile fraternity, 
except that of poiſonous teeth: and they never uſe any ſuch metaphor,, 
as that of a ſnake's teeth. | 


Some have ſuppoſed the Americans to be deſcended from the Chineſe : 
but neither their religion, laws, cuſtoms, &c., agree in the leaſt with. 


thoſe of the Chineſe : which ſufficiently proves, they are not of that 


line. Beſides, as our beſt ſhips now are almoſt half a year in failing 
to China, or from thence to Europe; it is very unlikely they. ſhould 
attempt ſuch dangerous diſcoveries, in early time, with their (ſuppoſed) 
ſmall veſſels, againſt rapid currents, and in dark and ſickly monſoons; 
eſpecially, as it is very probable they were unacquainted with the uſe- 
of the load-ſtone to. direct their courſe. China is above eight thouſand: 


miles diſtant from the American continent, which is twice as far as. acroſs. 


the Atlantic ocean,—And, we are not informed. by any antient writer,, 
of their maritime ſkill, or ſo much as any inclination. that way, beſides. 
* ſmall; 
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fmall coaſting voyages. The winds blow likewiſe, with little variation; 
from eaſt to weſt, within thy latitudes of thirty and odd, north and ſouth, 
and therefore they could not drive them on the American rr it lying di- 
rectly to ſuch a courſe, 


Neither could 8 ſail to America, from the north, by the way of 
Tartary, or ancient Scythia; that, from its ſituation, never was, or can 
be, a maritime power, and it is utterly impracticable for any to come to 
America, by ſea, from that quarter. Beſides, the remaining traces of their 
religious ceremonies, and civil and martial cuſtoms, are quite oppoſite to 
the like veſtiges of the old Scythians. 


Nor, even in the moderate northern elimates, is to be ſeen the leaſt 
veſtige of any ancient ſtately buildings, or of any thick ſettlements, as are 
ſaid to remain in the leſs healthy regions of Peru and Mexico. Several of 
the Indian nations aſſure us they croſſed the Miſſiſippi, before they made 
their preſent northern ſettlements; which, connected with the former 
arguments, will ſufficiently explode that weak opinion, of the American 


Aborigines being lineally deſcended from the Tartars, or ancient Scy- 
thians. 


It is a very difficult thing to diveſt ourſelves, not to ſay, other perſons, 
of prejudices and favourite opinions; and I expect to be cenſured by ſome, 
for oppoſing commonly received ſentiments, or for meddling with a diſpute 

agitated among the learned ever ſince the firſt diſcovery of America. But, 
TRUTH is my object: and I hope to offer ſome things, which, if they do 
not fully ſolve the problem, may lead the way, and enable others, poſſeſ- 
ſing ſtronger judgment, more learning, and more leiſure, to accompliſh it. 
As I before ſuggeſted, where we have not the light of hiſtory, or records, 
to guide us through the dark maze of antiquity, we muſt endeavour to 
find 1t out by orobabile arguments; and in ſuch ſubjects of enquiry, where 
no material objections can be raiſed againſt probability, it is ſtrongly con- 
cluſive of the truth, and nearly gives the thing ſought for. 


From the moſt exact obſervations I could make in the long time k 
traded among the Indian Americans, I was forced to believe them lineally 
deſcended from the Iſraelites, either while they were a maritime power, 

| — | or: 
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or ſoon after the general captivity ; the latter however is the moſt pro- 
bable. This deſcent, -I ſhall endeavour to prove from their religious rites, 
civil and martial, cuſtoms, their marriages, funeral ceremonies, manners, 
language, traditions, and a variety of particulars. —Which will at the ſame 
time make the reader thoroughly acquainted with nations, of which it may 
be ſaid to this day, ay little have been known. 


Obſervations, 


O8ſervati ons, and arguments, in proof of the American 
| Indians being deſcended from the Fewos. 


Number of particulars preſent themſelves in favour of a Jewiſh deſcent. 
A. But to form a true judgment, and draw a ſolid concluſion, the fol- 
lowing arguments muſt not be partially ſeparated. Let them be diſtinctly 
conſidered—then unite them together, and view their force collectively. 


ARGUMENT I. 
As the Iſraelites were divided into TRIBESs, and had chiefs over them, ſo 
the Indians divide themſelves: each tribe forms a little community within 
the nation— And as the nation hath its particular ſymbol, ſo hath each tribe 
the badge from which it is denominated. The ſachem of each tribe, is a 
neceſſary party in conveyances and treaties, to which he affixes the mark of 
his tribe, as a corporation with us doth their public ſeal ®.—If we go from 
nation to nation among them, we ſhall not find one, who doth not lineally 
_ diſtinguiſh himſelf by his reſpective family. The genealogical names which 
they aſſume, are derived, either from the names of thoſe animals, whereof 
the cherubim are ſaid in revelation, to be compounded z or from ſuch crea- 
tures as are moſt familiar to them. They have the families of the eagle, 
panther, tyger, and buffalo, the family of the bear, deer, racoon, tortoiſe, 
ſnake, fiſh; and, likewiſe, of the wind. The laſt, if not derived from the 
appearance of the divine glory, as expreſſed by the prophet Ezekiel, may 


* Many of the ancient heathens followed the Jewiſh cuſtom of dividing themſelves into 
tribes, or families. The city of Athens was divided into ten parts, or tribes, and 
which the Greeks called Phule, a tribe. They named each of the heads that preſided over 
them, Archegos, Archiphulogos, &c. And writers inform us, that the Eaſt-Indian pagans 
have to this day tribes, or caſts; and that each caſt chuſes a head to maintain its privileges, 
to promote a firit obſervance of their laws, and to take care that every thing be managed 
with proper order. The ancient heathens mimicked a great deal of the Jewiſh ceremonial 
law. | | 


be 
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be bf Tyrian extraction. We are told in the fragment of Sanchoniathon, - 
that the Tyrians worſhipped fire, and the ærial wind, as ,gods; and that 
Uſous, the ſon of Hypſouranias, built a ſacred pillar to each of them: ſo- 
that, if it is not of Iſraelitiſh extraction, it may be derived from the Tyrians: 
their neighbours —as may, likewiſe, the appellative name of ; eſpecially, 
as the Indians, fometimes, invoke the eagle, and the fiſh, when they are 


curing their ſick. The Tyrians were the people, in early times, who, above 


all others, enriched themſelves in the natural element of the fiſh. 


The Indians, however, bear no religious reſpect to the animals from 


which they derive the names of their tribes, but will kill any of the ſpecies, 


when opportunity ſerves. The wolf mdeed, ſeveral of them do not care to 
meddle with, believing it unlucky to kill them; which is the fole reafon that 
few of the Indians ſhoot at that creature, through a notign of ſpoiling their 
guns. Conſidering the proximity of Tyre to Egypt, probably this might 
be a cuſtom of Egyptian extraction; though, at the ſame time, they are ſo 


far from eſteeming it a deity, on reckon | it the: mod amiable quadruped 
of the whole creation. PET aan Io 


There is no as or individual, among: them, however; called by the 


name opoſſum , which is with the Cheerake ſtiled»/2equa-; and with the 
Chikkaſah and Choktah Indians, fookka, ſynonymous with that of a bog. 


This may be more material than at firſt appears, as our natural hiſtories tell 


us, that the opoſſum is common in other parts of the world. Several of 


the old Indians aſſure us, they formerly reckoned it as filthy uneatable an 


animal, as a hog; although they confeſs, and we know by long obſervation, 


that, from the time our traders ſettled among them, they: are every year 
more corrupt in their morals; not only in this inſtance of eating an impure 


animal, but in many other religious cuſtoms of their forefathers. 


When we conſider the various revolutions theſe unlettered ſavages are 
likely to have undergone, among themſelves, through a long forgotten 


meaſure of time; and that, probably, they have been above twenty centu- 
' ries, without the uſe of letters to convey. down their traditions, it cannot 


be menen expected they ſhould ſtill retain the identical names of 


A creature that hath a head like a hog, and a tail like a rat. 


their 
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their primo-genial tribes. Their main cuſtoms correſponding with thoſe 
of the Iſraelites, - ſufficiently. clears the ſubject. Beſides, as hath been 
hinted; they call ſome of their tribes by the names of the, cherubimical 
figures, that were carried on the. four principal ſtandards of Iſrael. . 


1 have obſerved with much inward ſatisfaction, the community of goods 

that prevailed among them, after the patriarchal manner, and that of the 
primitive chriſtians ; eſpecially with thoſe of their own tribe. Though 
they are become exceedingly corrupt, in moſt of their ancient com- 
mendable qualities, yet they are ſo hoſpitable, kind-hearted, and free, 
that they would ſhare with thoſe of their own tribe, the laſt part of 
their proviſions, even to a ſingle ear of corn; and to others, if they called 
when they were eating; for they have no ſtated meal-time. An open gene- 
rous temper is a ſtanding virtue among them; to be narrow-hearted, eſpe- 
cially to thoſe in want, or to any of their own family, is accounted a great 
crime, and to reflect ſcandal on the reſt of the tribe. Such wretched miſers 
they brand with bad characters, and wiſh them the fate of Prometheus, to 
have an eagle or vulture faſtened to their liver ; or of Tantalus, flarving in 
the midſt of plenty, without being able to uſe it. The Cheerake Indians 
have a pointed proverbial expreſſion, to the ſame effect — Sinnawah na wora; 
„The great hawk is at home.” However, it is a very rare thing to find 
any of them of a narrow temper: and though they do not keep one promiſ- 
cuous common ſtock, yet it is to the very ſame effect; for every one has his 
own family, or tribe: and, when one of them is ſpeaking, either of the 
individuals, or habitations, of any of his tribe, he ſays, © He is of my 
houſe ;” or, It is my houſe.” Thus, when King David prayed that the 
divine wrath might only fall on his houſe, he might mean the tribe of 


Judah, as well as his own particular family, excluſive of the aggregate body 
of Iſrael. 22% 


When the Indians are travelling in their own country, they enquire 
for a houſe of their own tribe; and if there be any, they go to it, and are 
kindly received, though they never ſaw the perſons before —they eat, drink, 
and regale themſelves, with as much freedom, as at their own tables; which 
is the ſolid ground covered with a bear- ſkin. It is their uſual cuſtom to 
carry nothing along with them in their journies but a looking-glaſs, and red 

paint, hung to their back— their gun and ſhot pouch —or bow and quiver 
| D full 
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full of barbed arrows ; and, frequently, both gun and bow : for as they are 
generally in a ſtate of war againſt each other, they are obliged, as ſoon as 
able, to carry thoſe arms of defence. Every town has a ſtate-houſe, or 
ſynedrion, as the Jewiſh ſanhedrim, where, almoſt every night, the head men 
convene about public buſineſs; or the town's- people to feaſt, ſing, dance, 


and rejoice, in the divine preſence, as will fully be deſcribed hereafter. And 
if a ſtranger calls there, he is treated with the greateſt civility and hearty 


kindneſs —he is ſure to find plenty of their ſimple home fare, and a large 
cane-bed covered with the ſoftened ſkins of bears, or buffaloes, to ſleep on. 


But, when his lineage is known to the people, (by a ſtated cuſtom, they 


are ſlow in greeting one another) his relation, if he has any there, ad- 


dreſſes him in a familiar way, invites him home, and treats him as his kinſ- 


man. 


When a warrior dies a natural death, (which ſeldom happens) the war- 


drums, muſical inſtruments, and all other kinds of diverſion, are laid 
aſide for the ſpace of three days and nights. In this time of mourning 


for the dead, I have known ſome of the frolickſome young ſparks to 


aſk the name of the deceaſed perſon's tribe; and once, being told it was 
a racoon, (the genealogical name of the family) one of them ſcoffingly 
replied, then ler us away to another town, and cheer ourſelves with thoſe 
who have no reaſon to weep; for why ſbould we make our hearts wag 
heavy for an ugly, dead racoon?“ 


But nbewihfianting they are commonly negligent of any other tribe but 


their own, they regard their own particular Uneal deſcent, it in as ſtrict a 
manner as did the Hebrew nation. | . , 


ARGUMENT II. 


By a ſtrict, permanent, divine precept, the Hebrew nation were ordered 


to worſhip at Jeruſalem, Jehovah the true and living God, and who by the 


Indians is ſtiled Zobewab; which the ſeventy-two interpreters, either from 


ignorance or ſuperſtition, have tranſlated Adonai; and is the very ſame as the 


Greek Kurios, ſignifying Sir, Lord, or Maſter; which is commonly applied 
to earthly potentates, without the leaſt ſignification of, or relation to, that 


moſt great and aye! name, which deſcribes the divine eſſence, who — 
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and neceſfarily exiſts of himſelf, without beginning or end. The ancient. 
heathens, it is well known, worſhipped a plurality of gods — Gods which, 
they fermed to themſelves, according to their own liking, as various as the 
countries they inhabited, and as numerous, with ſome, as the days of the year. 
But theſe Indian Americans pay their religious devoir to Leak: Iſbiõboollo- Aba, 
< the great, beneficẽht, ſupreme, holy ſpirit of fire, who reſides (as they 
think) above the clouds, and on earth alſo with unpolluted people. He is 
with them the ſole author of warmth, light, and of all animal and. vegetable 
life. They do not pay the leaſt perceivable adoration to any images, or to 
dead perſons; neither to the celeſtial luminaries, nor evil ſpirits, nor-any 
created being whatſoever. They are utter ſtrangers to all the geſtures 
practiſed by the pagans in their religious rites. They kiſs, no idols; nor, if 
they were placed out of their reach, would they kiſs their hands, in token of 
reverence and a willing obedience, | 


The ceremonies of the Indians in their religious worſhip, are more after 
the Moſaic inſtitution, than of pagan imitation: which could not be, if the 
majority of the old natives were of heatheniſh deſcent ; for all bigots and 
enthuſiaſts will fight to death for the very ſhadow of their ſuperſtitious wor- 
ſhip, when they have even loſt all the ſubſtance. There yet remain ſo many 
marks, as to enable us to trace the Hebrew extraction and rites, through all 
the various nations of Indians; and we may with a great deal of probability 
conclude, that, if any heathens accompanied them to the American world, 
or were ſettled in it before them, they became proſelytes of juſtice, and 
their Pagan rites and cuſtoms were nnn up in the Jewiſh. 


To iNuſtrate the thei ſabjec, I mall give-the ation opinion of ſome 
'of the heathen gods, contraſted with that of the pagan. 


The * Indians do not believe the Sun to be any bigger than it 
appears to the naked eye. Converſing with the Chikkàſah archi-magus, or 
high-prieſt, about that luminary, he told me, © it might poſſibly be as broad 
and round as his winter-houſe; but he thought it could not well exceed it.“ 
We cannot be ſurprized at the ſtupidity of the Americans in this reſpect, 
when we conſider the groſs ignorance which now prevails among the general 
part of the Jews, not only of the whole ſyſtem of nature, but of the eſſential 
meaning of their own religious ceremonies, received from the Divine Majeſty. 
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And alſo when we reflect, that the very learned, and moſt polite of the an- 
cient Romans, believed (not by any new-invented mythology of their own) 
that the ſun was drawn round the earth in a chariot. Their philoſophic ſy- 
ſtem was not very diflimilar to that of the wild Americans; for Cicero tells. 
us, Epicurus thought the ſun to be leſs than it appeared to the eye. And 
Lucrenus ſays, Tantillus ille ſol, © a diminutive thing.” And, if the Iſrael- 
ttes had not at one time thought the ſun a portable god, they would not: 
have thought of a chariot for it. This they derived from the neighbouring 
heathen ; for we are told, that. they had an houſe of the ſun, where they: 
danced in honour of him, in circuits, and had conſecrated ſpherical figures 
and that they, likewiſe, built a temple to it; for “they purified and ſancti- 
| ied themſelves in the gardens, behind the houſe, or temple of Achad.” In 
Ha. xvii. 8, we find they had ſun-images, which the Hebrews called chum- 
manim, made to repreſent the ſun, or for the honour and. worſhip of it: and 
the Egyptians met yearly to worſhip in the temple of Beth-Shemeſh, a houſe 
dedicated to the fun. Moſt part of the old heathens adored all the- celeſtial 
orbs, eſpecially the ſun; probably they firſt imagined its enlivening rays im- 
mediately iſſued from the holy fire, light, and ſpirit, who either reſided in; 
or was the identical fun. That idolatrous ceremony. of the Jews, Joſiah 
utterly aboliſhed about 640 years before our chriſtian æra. The ſacred text 
ſays, ** He took away the horſes, which the kings of Judah had given to 
the ſun, and: he burned. the chariots ef the ſun with fire.” At Rhodes, a 
neighbouring ifland to. Judæa, they conſecrated chariots to the fun, on ac- 
count ef his glorious ſplendour and benign qualities. Macrobius tells us, 
that the Aſſyrians worſhipped. Adad, or Achad, an idol of the ſun; and 
Strabo acquaints us, the Arabians paid divine homage to the ſun, &c. But 
the Indian Americans pay only a civil regard to the ſun: and the more in- 
telligent ſort of them believe, that all the luminaries of the [heavens are 
moved by the ſtrong fixt laws of the great Author of nature. 


' In'2 Kings xvii. 30, we read that the men of Babylon built Succoth-Be- 
noth, „ tents for young women z” having conſecrated a temple to Venus, 
they fixed tents round it, where young women proſtituted themſelves in ho- 
nour of the goddeſs... Herodotus, and other authors, are alſo. ſufficient 
witneſſes on this point. Now, were the Amercains originally heathens, 
or not of Iſrael, when they wandered there from captivity, in queſt of 
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well . * 8 — every Shed was a a thick pA 5 it is very 
improbable they ſhould have diſcontinued. it: But they are the very reverſe. 
To commit ſuch acts of pollution, while they are performing any of their reli- 
gious ceremonies, is deemed. ſa provoking an impiety, as to occaſion even 
the ſuppoſed ſinner to be excluded from all religious communion with the 
reſt of the people. Or even was a man known to have gone in to his own. 
wife, during the time of their faſtings, purifications, &c. he would alſo be 
ſeparated from them. Tbere is this wide difference. between the impure and 


obſcene religious ceremonies of the ancient heaghens, and the yet penal, and 
ſtrict purity of the natives aof America. Wt 


* he heathens choſe ſuch gods, as were BE ble to W e ee 
and the ſituation of their country. The warlike Greeks and Romans wor- 
ſhipped Mars the god of war; and the ſavage and more bloody Scythians 
deified the Sword. The neighbouring heathens round Judæa, each built a 
temple to the ſuppoſed god that preſided over their land. Rimmon, was 
the Syrian god of pomegranates : and the Philiſtines, likewiſe, erected a 
temple to Dagon, who had firſt taught them the uſe of wheat; which the 
Greeks and Romans changed into Ceres, the goddeſs of corn, from the 
Hebrew, Geres, which ſignifies grain. But the red Americans firmly be- 
lieve, that their war- captains, and their reputed prophets, gain ſucceſs over 


their enemies, and bring on ſeaſonable rains, by the immediate reflection 
of the divine fire, co-operating with them. 


We are 1 Wap oY that the maritime Sidonians adored f/hes - 
and by the fragment of Sanchoniathon, that the Tyrians worſhipped the 
element of fire, and the ærial wind, as gods : —probably having forgotten 
that the firſt and laſt names of the three celeſtial cherubic emblems, only 
typified the deity. Ancient hiſtory informs us, that Zoroaſter, who lived 
An. M. 3480, made Jight the emblem of good, and darkneſs the ſymbo! 
of evil—he taught an abhorrence of images, and inſtructed his pupils to 
worſhip God, under the figurative likeneſs of fre: but he aſſerted two con- 
trary original principles; the one of good, and the other of evil. He allowed 
no temples, but enjoined ſacrificing in the open air, and on the top of an 
hill. The ancient Perſians kept up their reputed holy fire, without ſuffering 
it to be exunguines 3 which their pretended ſucceſſors obſerve. with the 
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ſtricteſt devotish] affd affrin'it has been Burtiing, withoüt the leaſt · inter- 
miſſion, feveal thoufand years. But the Tndiin Americans are fo far fröm 
the idolatry of the Sidonians, that they eſteem fiſh only as they are uſeful to 
the ſupport of human life; though one of their tribes is called the J: 
— they are ſo far from paying any religious worſhip to the aerial wird, 
like the Tyrians, "that they often call the bleak north-wind, explicatively, 
very evil, and àcturfſed; which they probably, would not ſay, if they de- 
rived the great eſteem they now have fot the divine fire, from the aforefaid 
idolatrous nations: neither would they © wilfully- extinpuiſh their old fire, 
before the annual ſacrifice is offered up, if, like the former heathens, they 
paid religious worſhip to the elementary fire for no ſociery of people would 
kill their own gods, unleſs the 1 who 80 farther, even to eat him. 
The Indians eſteem the old year's fire, as a Hoſt” dangerous Pollution, re- 
garding only the ſuppoſed * fire, which the archi- magus annually renews 
for the People. as od e 
They pay no religious worſhip to ſtocks, c or ſtones, after * mariner of 
the old eaſtern pagans ; neither do they worſhip* any kind of images what: 
ſoever. And it deſerves our notice, in a very particular manner, to invali- | 
date the idle dreams of the jeſuitical fry of South-America, that none of 
all the various nations, from Hudſon's Bay to the Mim6b ppi, has ever 
been known, by our trading people, to attempt to make any image of the 
great Divine Being, whom "They worſhip, This is conſonant to the Jewiſh 
obſervance of the ſecond commandment, and directly contrary to the uſage 
of all the ancient heathen world, who made corporeal repreſentations of their 
deities — and their conduct, is a reproach to many reputed chriſtian temples, 
which are littered round with a crowd of ridiculous figures to repreſent 
God, ſpurious” angels, pretended faints, and notable villains. 


The ſacred penmen, and prophane writers, aſſure us that the ancient hea- 
thens had laſcivious gods, particularly Pu, 2 Chron. xv. 16. which was the 
abominabbe e Priapus. Bur I never heard that any of our! North- American In- 
dians had images of any kind. There is a carved human ſtatue of wood, to 
which, however they pay no religious homage : It belongs to the head war- 
town of the upper Muſkohge country, and ſeems to have been originally de- 
ſigned to perpetuate the memory of ſome diſtinguiſhed hero, who deſeryed 
well of his country; for, when their cuſzena, or bitter, black drink is about to 

7 be 
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be drank in the ſynedrion, they frequently, on commpmgctaſions, will bring 
it there, and honour it with the firſt conch-Hell-full, by tha: hand of the chief 
religious attendant : and then they return it to it formen place. It is ob 
ſervable, that the ſame beloved waiters or holy attentlant, and us, -·Aꝗũu 

tant, equally dbſerve the ſame oeremony to every perſon of reputed merit, 
in that quadrangular place, When l paſt that, , circumſtances did not 
allow me to view this ſingular figure 3 but I am aſſured by ſeveral of the 
traders, who have frequently ſeen it, tliat the carving is modeſt, and very 
neatly finiſhed, not unworthy of à modern civilized artiſt. As, no body of 
people we are acquainted with, have, in general, ſo great a ſhare of ſtrong 
natural parts as thoſe ſavages, we may with a great deal of probability ſup- 


pole, that their tradition of the ſecond commandment, prevented them from 


having one, not to ſay the ſame AA variety of i Amgen, or idols, as 
_—_ * rn eduntries. % u e fn danut gainkitngs to ba 
nt maint ono) einsiont oft 10 com, 


e they are 41 anni apace, on account _ hate 
great intercourſe with foreigners, and other. concurring cauſes ; I well 
remember, that, in the year 1746, one of the upper towns of the aforeſaid 
Muſkohge, was ſo exceedingly exaſperated againſt ſome of our Chikkaſah 
traders, for having, when in their cups, forcibly viewed the nakedneſs of 
one of their women, (who was reputed to be an hermaphrodite) that they 
uere on the point of putting them to death, according to one of their old 

laws againſt crimes of that kind. But ſeveral of us, aſſiſted by ſome of the 
Kooſah town, reſcued them from their juſt demerit. Connecting together 
theſe particulars, we can ſcarcely deſire a ſtronger proof, that they have not 
been idolaters, ſince they firſt came to. Ametica; much leſs, that they 
_ erected, and woes any ſuch laſcivious and obſcene en. as the bes- 


thens above recite . 


"iP "hi Sidonians and Philiſtines worſhipped Aſhtaroth, in the figure of the 
celeftial luminaries; or, according to others, in the form of a ſheep: but the 
Americans pay the former, only, a civil regard, becauſe of the beneficial 
influence with which the deity hath impreſſed them. And they reckon 
ſheep as deſpicable and helpleſs, and apply the name to perſons in that pre- 
dicament, although a ram was the animal emblem of power, with the an- 
cient eaſtern heathens. The Indians ſumetimes call a naſty fellow, Chookpbe 
Luſſooma, 
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Euſſooma, © a ſtinking ſheep,” and . a goat.“ And yet a goat was one — 
the Egyptian deities; as likewiſe were all the creatures that bore wool ; 
which account, the ſacred writers frequently term idols, “ the hairy.“ The 
| deſpicable idea which the Indians affix to the ſpecies, ſhews they. neither uſe 
it as a divine ſymbol, nor have. a defare of being named Dorcas, which, 
with the Hebrews; is a proper name, expreſſive of a wild ſhe goat. I ſhall 
ſubjoin here, with regard to Aſhtaroth, or Aſtarte, that though the ancients 
believed their deities to be immortal, yet they made to themſelves both male 
and female gods, and, by that means, Aſtarte, and others, are of the femi- 
nine gender. Triſmegiſtus too, and the Platonies, affirmed there was deus 
maſculo-fæmineus; though different nes were needful for the procreation 
of human Wan | 

Inſtead of confultiog ſuch as the heathen oracles—or the Teraphim—the 
Di Penates—or Dit Lares, of the ancients, concerning future contingencies, 
the Indians only pretend to divine from their dreams; which may proceed 
from the tradition they ſtill retain of the knowledge their anceſtors obtained 
from heaven, in viſions of the night, Fob xxxiii. God ſpeaketh once, yea 
twice, yet man perceiveth it not. In a dream, in a viſion of the night, 
when deep ſleep falleth upon men, in ſlumberings upon the bed, then he 
openeth the ears of men, and ſealerh their inſtruftion.” When we conſider 
how well ſtocked with gods, all the neighbouring nations of Judæa were; 
eſpecially the maritime powers, ſuch. as Tyre and Sidon, Carthage and 
Egypt, which centinually brought home foreign gods, and entered them into 
their own Palladia; and that theſe Americans are utterly ignorant both of the 
gods and their worſhip, it proves, with ſufficient evidence, that the gentle- 
men, who trace them from either of thoſe ſtates, only perplex themſelves 
in wild theory, withour entering into the merits of the queſtion. 


As the bull was the. firſt terreſtrial cherubic emblem, denoting fire, the an- 
cient Egyptians, in length of time, worſhipped Apis, Serapis, or Oſiris, 
under the form of an ox; but, when he grew old, they drowned. him, and 
lamented his death in a mourning habit; which occaſioned a philoſopher 
thus to jeſt them, Si Dii ſunt, cur plangitis ? Si mortui, cur adoratis? “ If 
they be gods, why do you weep for them? And, if they are dead, why do 
you worſhip. them ?” A bull, ox, cow, or calf, was the favourite deity of 

| the 
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the ancient idolaters. Even when YonzwKn was ebmtfücting Iſrael in the 
wilderneſs, Aaron was forced to allow them à golden calf, according ro the 
uſage of the Egyptians: and at the defection of the ten tribes, they wor- 
ſhipped before the emblematical images of tuo calves, thrbugh the policy 
of Jeroboam. The Troglodites uſed to ſtrangle their aged, with a cow's 
tail: and ſome of the Eaſt· Indians ate ſaid to fancy they ſhMl be happy, by 
holding a cow's tail in their hand when dying : others imagine the Ganges 
to waſh away all their crimes and pollution. The Indian Americans, on the 
contrary, though they derive the name of cattle from part of the divine 
eſſential name, (as ſhall be elſewhere obſerved) and uſe the name of a 
buffalo as a war appellative, and the name of a tribe; yet their regard to 
them, centres only in their uſefulneſs for the ſupport of human life : and 


they believe they can perform their e e een and Fm in 
any _ clean water. 


The Cee hi heathen; whom ths Hebrews called, I fois; es 

that the bones of thoſe they worſhipped as gods when alive, revealed 
both preſent and future things, that were otherwiſe concealed: and the 
hieroglyphics, the prieſtly legible images, which the Egyptians inſcribed 

on the tombs of the deceaſed, to praiſe their living virtue, and incite youth to 
imitate them, proved a great means of inducing them in proceſs of time to 
worſhip their dead. But the Americans praiſe only the virtues of their dead, 
as fit copies of imitation for the living. They firmly believe: that the hand 
of God cuts off the days of their dead friend, by his predetermined pur- 
poſe. They are fo far from deifying fellow. creatures, that chey prefer none 


of their own” A i er to the eee ſtandard of 4.52% 
n | 


The Chineſe, likewiſe, Wong they call God by the appellative, Cham Tr, 
and have their temples of a quadrangular form, yet they are groſs idolaters ; 
like the ancient Egyptians, inſtead of offering up religious oblations to the 
great Creator and Preſerver of the univerſe, they pay them to the pictures of 
their deceaſed anceſtors, and erect temples to them, in ſolitary places without 
their cities — likewiſe to the ſun, moon, planets, ſpirits, and inventors” of 
arts; eſpecially to the great Confucius, notwithſtanding he ſtrictly prohibited 
the like idolatrous rites. And the religious modes of the ancient inhabitants 
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of Niphon, or the Japaneſe, are nearly the ſame ; which are ene 
N to the n tenets of She wid Americans. 


The Ain among the Philiftines etched. to "RN "things. by the 
flying, chirping, and feeding of wild fowls. The Greeks and Romans called 
fowls, Nuncii Deorum. And Calchas is ſaid to have foretold to Aga- 
memnon, by the number of ſparrows which flew before him, how many 
years the Trojan war ſhould laſt. The Aſſyrians worſhipped pigeons, and 
bore the figure of them on their ſtandards, as the ſacred oracles ſhew us, 
where the anger of the pigeon, and the ſword of the pigeon, points at the 
deſtroying ſword of the Aſſyrians. But, though the American woods ſwarm 
with a ſurprizing variety of beautiful wild fowl, yet the natives do not make 
the leaſt pretenſion to auguries, They know it is by a certain gift or 
inſtinct, inferior to human reaſon, that the birds have a ſufficient knowledge 
of the ſeaſons of the year. I once indeed obſerved them to be intimidated 
at the voice of a ſmall uncommon bird, when it pitched, and chirped on a 
tree over their war camp. But that is the only trace of ſuch ſuperſtition, as 
E can recolle& among them. Inſtead of calling birds the meſſengers of the 
gods, they call the great eagle, Oco/e.; which ſeems to be an imitation of 

Eloba.— This may be accounted for, from the eagle being one of the che- 
rubic emblems, denoting the air, or ſpirit. They eſteem pigeons only as. 
they are ſalutary food, and they kill the turtle-dove, chougd they apply ir 
as a proper name to their female kalen, 


The Babylonians were BY addicted to auguries : and they believed 
them to be unerring oracles, and able to direct them in doubtful and ar- 
duous things, Ezek. xxi. 21. Thoſe auguries always directed their conduct, 
in every material thing they undertook ; ſuch as the beginning and carrying 
on war, going a journey, marriage, and the like. But, as we ſhall ſoon 
ſee, the Americans, when they go to war, prepare and ſanctify themſelves, 
only by faſting and ablutions, that they may not defile their ſuppoſed 
holy ark, and thereby incur the reſentment of the Deity. And many of 
them firmly believe, that marriages are made above. If the Indian Ame- 
ricans were deſcended from any of the ſtates or people above mentioned, 

they could not well have forgotten, much leſs could they have ſo eſſentially 
departed from their idolatrous wounds It is hence probable, they came here, 
7 ſoon 


No traces of idolatry among ibe. wy 


foon after the captivity, when the religion of the Hebrew nation, reſpecting 
the worſhip of Deity, was in its purity. And if any of the ancient hea- 
thens came with them, they became proſelytes of habitation, or juſtice — 
hereby, their heatheniſh rites and ceremonies were, in proceſs of time, 
PI . in the religious ceremonies of the n 


Had the nine tribes akd half of I6-aet be were ark off by Shalma- 
gp King of Aſſyria, and ſettled in Media, continued there long, it is 
very probable, that by intermarrying with the natives, and from their natural 
fickleneſs and proneneſs to idolatry, and the force of example, they would 
have adopted, and bowed before the gods of the Medes and the Aſſyrians, 
and carried them along with them. But there is not a trace of this idolatry 
among the Indians. The ſevere afflictions they underwent in captivity, 
_ doubtleſs humbled their hearts, and reclaimed them from the ſervice of 
the calves, and of Baalam, to the true divine worſhip—a glimpſe of which 
they till retain. And that the firſt fettlers came to America before the de- 
ſtruction of the firſt temple, may be inferred, as it is certain both from 
Philo and Joſephus, that the ſecond temple had no cherubim. To reflect 
yet greater light on the ſubject, I ſhall here add a few obſervations on the 


Indians ſuppoſed religious cherubic emblems, the cherubimical names of 


their tribes, and from whence they, and the early heathens, may be er 
to have derived them. | 


When the goodneſs of Deity induced him to promiſe a ſaviour to fallen 
man, in paradiſe, he ſtationed flaming cherubim in the garden. The type I 
ſhall leave ; but when mankind became intirely corrupt, God renewed his 
promiſe to the Iſraelites, and to convey to poſterity the true divine worſhip, 
ordered them to fix in the tabernacle, and in Solomon's temple, cherubim, 
over the mercy-ſeat,—the very curtains which lined the walls, and the veil 
of the temple, likewiſe, were to have thoſe figures. The cherubim are ſaid 
to repreſent the names and offices of Jobewab Elobim, in redeeming loſt man- 
kind. The word in, is drawn from 5, a note of reſemblance, and 20, 
a great or mighty one; i. e. the . ſimilitude of the great and mighty One,” 
whoſe emblems were the bull, the lion, the man, and the eagle. The pro- 
phet Ezekiel has given us two draughts of the cherubim (certainly not 
without an inſtructive deſign) in his two viſions, deſcribed in the firſt 
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and tenth chapters. In chap. x. ver. 20, he aſſures. us that © he knew 


they were the cherubim.” They were uniform, and had thoſe four com+ 
pounded animal emblems; © Every one had four faces— n,“ appear- 
ances, habits, or forms; which paſſage is illuſtrated by the ſimilar divine 
emblems on the four principal ſtandards of Iſrael. The ſtandard of Judah 
bore the image of a lion; Ephraim's had the likeneſs of a ball; Reuben's, 
had the figure of a man's head; and Dan's carried the picture of an eagle, 
with a ſerpent in his talons“: Each of the cherubim, according to the pro- 


phet, had the head and face of a man— the likeneſs of an eagle, about the 


ſhoulders, with expanded wings; their necks, manes, and breaſts, reſem-- 
bled thoſe of a lion; and their feet thoſe of a bull, or calf. *©* The ſole of 
their feet was like the ſole of a calf's foot.“ One would conclude, from 
Ezekiel's viſions, and P/al. xvii. 10.—P/. xcix. 1. He rode upon. a 
cherub, and did fly :”?——* The Lord reigneth, let the people tremble : he 
fitteth between the cherubim, let the earth be moved,” — that Elohim choſe- 
the cherubic emblems, in condeſcenſion to man, to. diſplay his tranſcendent 


_ glorious title of King of kings. We view him ſeated in his triumphal cha- 
riot, and as in the midſt of a formidable war camp, drawn by thoſe four 
creatures, the bull, the lion, the man, and the eagle; ſtrong and deſcriptive 


emblems of the divine eſſence. What animal is equal to the ll, or ox, 
for ſtrength, indefatigable ſervice, and alſo for food? In-caſtern countries, 
they were always uſed to plough, and beat out the grain, beſides other 
ſervices omitted in modern times; the lion excels every other animal in; 
courage, force, and proweſs : man far ſurpaſſes all. other creatures, in. un- 


derſtanding, judgment, and wiſdom ; and there is no bird ſo ſagacious, or 
can fly ſo ſwift, or ſoar ſo high as the eagle, or that bears ſo intenſe a love 


to its young ones. 


Theſe are the emblems of the zerreſtrial cherubin : 3 the Pſalmiſt calls 


them Merabha Haſhekina, The chariot of Divine Majeſty :** God ſitteth: 


between, and rideth upon, the cherubim,” or divine chariot. The celeſtial 
cherubim were fire, light, and air, or ſpirit, which were typified by the bull, the 
lion, and the eagle. Thoſe divine emblems, in e revolution of time, 


The Man, which the lion on the ſtandard of Judah, and the head on Reuben' 8, typified, 
was, in the fulneſs of ume, united to the divine eſſence. 


7 | induced: 
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induced the ancients by degrees, to divide them, and make images of the 
divine perſons, powers, and actions, which they typified, and to eſteem 
them gods. They conſecrated the bulls head to the fire, the lion's to light, 
and the eagle's to the air, which they worſhipped as gods. And, in pro- 
portion as they loſt the knowledge of the emblems, they multiplied and 
compounded their heads with thoſe of different creatures. The Egyptians 
commonly put the head of a lion, hawk, or eagle, and ſometimes that of 
a ram, or bull, to their 1mages; ſome of which reſembled the human 
body. Their Apis, or Oſiris, gave riſe to Aaron's, and apoſtate Iſrael's, 
golden calf; and their ſphynx had three heads. Diana of Epheſus was 
triformis; Janus of Rome, biformis, and, ſometimes, quadriformis ; and 
Jupiter, Sol, Mercury, Proſerpine, and Cerberus, were triple-headed. 


Heſiod tells us, the ancient heathens had no leſs than thirty thouſand 
gods. It is well known that the ancient heathens, eſpecially the Greeks and: 
Romans, abounded with male and female deities ; and commonly in human. 
effigy. As they imagined they could not ſafely rruſt themſelves to the care 
of any one god, they therefore choſe a multiplicity. They multiplied and 
changed them from childhood to old age. The Romans proceeded ſo far, 
as to make Cloacina the guardian goddeſs of each houſe-of-office, The hea- 
thens in general, appointed one god to preſide over the land, and another 
over the water; one for the mountains, and another for the valleys. And 
they were ſo diffident of the power of their gods, that they choſe a god, or 
goddeſs, for each part of the body; contrary to the religious ſyſtem of their 
beſt poets and philoſophers, and that of the preſent ſavage Americans : the 
former affirmed, ſapiens dominabitur aſtris, &c.; ** A wile, good man, will 
always be ruled by divine reaſon; and not pretend to be drawn to this or 
that, by. an over-bearing power of the ſtars, or fortune :” and the latter 
aſſert, * that temporal good or evil is the neceſſary effect of their own con- 

duct; and that the Deity preſides over life and death.“ | 


If the firſt inſtitution of the cherubic emblems was not religious,. nor de- 
rived from the compounded figures of the ſcripture cherubim, how is it that 
ſo. many various nations of antiquity, and far remote from each other, ſhould 
have choſen them as gods, and ſo exactly alike ?? Is it not moſt reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that as they loſt the meaning of thoſe ſymbolical figures, and 
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their archetypes, fire, light, and air, or ſpirit, which repreſented the attri- 
butes, names, and offices of Yohewah Elohim, they divided them into fo 
many various gods, and paid them divine worſhip. Yet, though the Indian 
Americans have the ſuppoſed cherubimical figures, in their ſynhedria, and, 
through a ſtrong religious principle, dance there, perhaps every winter's 


night, always in a bowing poſture, and frequently ſing Halelu-Yah Yo He Wah, 
I could never perceive, nor be informed, that they ſubſtituted them, or the 


ſimilitude of any thing whatſoever, as objects of divine adoration, in the 
room of the great inviſible divine eſſence. They uſe the feathers of the 
eagle's tail, in certain friendly and religious dances, but the whole town will 
contribute, to the value of 200 deer- ſkins, for killing a large eagle; (the 
bald eagle they do not eſteem); and the man alſo gets an honourable title 
for the exploit, as if he had brought in the ſcalp of an enemy. Now, if 


they reckoned the eagle a god, they would not only refuſe perſonal profits, 


and honours, to him who killed it, but aſſuredly inflict on him the ſevereſt 
puniſhment, for committing ſo atrocious and ſacrilegious an act. 


I have ſeen in ſeveral of the Indian ſynhedria, two white painted eagles 
carved out of poplar wood, with their wings ſtretched out, and raiſed five 
feet off the ground, ſtanding at the corner, cloſe to their red and white 
imperial ſeats: and, on the inner ſide of each of the deep-notched pieces of 
wood, where the eagles ſtand, the Indians frequently paint, with a chalky 
clay, the figure of a man, with buffalo horns — and that of a panther, with 
the ſame colour; from which I conjecture, eſpecially, connected with their 


other rites and cuſtoms ſoon to be mentioned, that the former emblem was 


deſigned to deſcribe the divine attributes, as that bird excels the reſt of the 
feathered kind, in various ſuperior qualities; and that the latter ſymbol is a 
contraction of the cherubimical figures, the man, the bull, and the lion. 
And this opinion is corroborated by an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, both religious 
and martial, among them, which obliges them to paint thoſe ſacred emblems 
anew, at the firſt fruit-offering, or the annual expiation of ſins. Every one 


| of their war-leaders muſt alfo make three ſucceſsful wolff campaigns, with 


their reputed holy ark, before he is admitted to wear a pair of a young 
buffalo-bull's horns on his forehead, or to fing the triumphal war ſong, and 
to dance with the ſame animaPs tail ſticking up behind him, while he ſings - 
Yo Yo, &c. 1 | 


Now 
\ 
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Now we know it was an uſual cuſtom with the eaſtern nations, to affix 
horns. to their gods. The Sidonian goddeſs Aſhtaroth was horned : and 
Herodotus ſays, the Egyptians painted their Venus, or Iſis, after the ſame 
manner: and the Greek Jo, (which probably was Yo) had horns, i in alluſion 
to the bull's head, the chief emblem of the celeſtial cherubic fire, repre- 
ſenting Yo (He Wah) as its name plainly indicates. A horn s, like 
wiſe, a Perſian emblem of power *. | 


That the Indians derived thoſe ſymbolical repreſentations from.the com- 
pounded figures of the cherubim, ſeems yet more clear, from the preſent 
cherubic names of their tribes, and the pre-eminence they formerly bore 
over the reſt, At preſent, indeed, the moſt numerous tribe commonly | 
bears the higheſt command; yet their old warriors aſſure us, it was not ſo. 
even within their own remembrance. The title of the old beloved men, or 
archi-magi, is {till hereditary in the panther, or iger family: As North- 
America breeds no lions, the panther, of any animal it contains, is the 
neareſt emblem of it. The Indian name of each cherub, both terreſtrial 
and celeſtial, reflects great light on the preſent ſubject ; for they call the 
buffalo (bull) Yanaſa; the panther, or ſuppoſed hon, Koè-JIſoto, or Koe-O, 
« the cat of God” the man, or human creature, 7a-we ; and the eagle, 
Oodle ; fire is Loak ; the ſolar light, Aftabdle; and air, Mable, in alluſion 
to , water, and 5x, the omnipotent; the note of aſpiration is inſerted, to 
give the word a fuller and more vehement ſound. Their eagle and buffalo- 
tribes reſemble two other cherubic names or emblems. They have one they 
| call Sphane, the meaning of which they have loſt ; perhaps It might have 

GP the man. 


Near to the red and white imperial ſeats, they have the repreſentation of 
a full moon, and either a half moon, or a breaſt-plate, raiſed five or ſix feet 
high at the front of the broad ſeats, and painted with chalky clay; ſome- + 
times black paintings are intermixed. But, let it be noticed, that in the 


»The metaphorical expreſſions, and emblematical repreſentations, of the law ang the pro- 
phets, are generally ſuited to the uſages of the eaſtern countries. And this metaphor, of a 
horn, is commonly ſo uſed, through all the divine regiſters, multiplying the number of 
horns of the object they are deſcribing, to denote its various, great, and perfect power; unleſs. 
where ſeven is mentioned as a number of perfection, as in St. John's figurative, „ e 
and ſublime deſcription of Chriſt. 


time 
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time of their moſt religious exerciſes, or their other friendly rejoicings-there, 


they do not pay the leaſt adoration to any of thoſe expreſſive emblems; nor. 


T1 


ſeem to take any notice of them: which is the very reverſe to the uſage of 


all the ancient heathen world. Hence one would conclude, that they not 


only brought with them the letter, but the meaning of thoſe reputed che- 


rubimical figures, which were deſigned to repreſent the inſeparable attri- 
butes of Yohewab. | TO Me) 


It is univerſally agreed, by the chriſtian world, that every religious ob- 
| ſervance of the ancient heathens, which the Moſaic law approved of, was at 


firſt derived from divine appointment; and as we are aſſured in the firſt | 
pages of the ſacred-oracles, concerning Cain, Gen. iv. 16. that he went our 
from the preſence of the Lord,” we learn, that God, in that early ſtate of the 


world, choſe a place for his more immediate preſence, — d), his faces, ap- 
pearances, or forms reſiding in, or between, the cherubim. We may, there- 
fore, reaſonably conclude, from the various gods, and religious worſhip of 


the ancient heathens, and from the remaining divine emblems, and family 


names of the Indian Americans, that the former deduced thoſe emblems 
they deifyed, from the compounded cherubim in paradife : and that the 
Indians derived their cherubic figures, and names of tribes, from the cheru- 
bim that covered the mercy-ſeat, in the tabernacle, and in Solomon's tem- 
ple, alluded to and delineated in ſeveral parts of the facred oracles. 


ARGUMENT Il. 


Agreeable to the THEOcR acy, or divine government of Iſrael, the Indians 
think the Deity to be the immediate head of their ſtate, - 


All the nations of Indians are exceedingly intoxicated with religious pride, 
and have an inexpreſſible contempt of the white people, unleſs we except 
thoſe half-ſavage Europeans, who are become their proſelytes. Nothings is 
the moſt favourable name they give us, in their ſer ſpeeches : even the Indians 
who were formerly bred in amity with us, and in enmity to the French, 
uſed to call us, in their war orations, hottak ookprooſe, ** The accurſed peo- 
ple.“ But they flatter themſelves with the name bhottuk oretoopab, The be- 
loved people,“ becauſe their ſuppoſed anceſtors, as they affirm, were under 
the immediate government of the Deity, who was preſent with them, in a 


very 


pe 
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ur particular manner, and directed them by g p while the reſt of 
the nnn were aliens 2 wen to "Be covenant. 


When the nen or any one of their magi, is is perfidding the people, 
at their religious ſolemnities to a ſtrict obſervance of the old beloved, or di- 


vine ſpeech, he always calls them, © The beloved,” or holy people, agree- 


able to the Hebrew epithet, Ammi, during the theocracy of Iſrael : he urges 
them, with the greateſt energy of expreſſion he is capable of, a ſtrong voice, 
and very expreſſive geſtures, to imitate the noble actions of their great and 


_ virtuous forefathers, which they performed, in a ſurprizing manner, by 


their holy things, and a ftrit obſervance of the old, beloved ſpeech. 


Then, he flouriſhes, on their beloved land that flowed with milk and honey, 


telling them they had good, and the beſt” things in the greateſt plenty: 
and ſpeaks largely. of their preſent martial cuſtoms, and religious rites, 
which they derived from their illuſtrious predeceſſors, —ſtriftly charging 
them not to deviate, in the leaſt, out of that old, beloved, beaten path, and 


they will ſurely meet with all the ſucceſs that attended their beloved fore- 
fathers. 


t- — 


1 have heard the ſpeaker, on theſe occaſions, after quoting the war 
actions of their diſtinguiſhed chieftains, who fell in battle, urging them as a 
copy of imitation to the living —aſlure the audience, that ſuch a death, in 
defence of their beloved land, and beloved things, was far preferable to ſome 
of their living pictures, that were only ſpending a dying life, to the ſhame 


and danger of the ſocjety, and of all their beloved things, while the others 


died by their virtue, and till continue a living copy. Then, to ſoften 1 


thoughts of death, he tells them, they who died in battle are only gone 
ſleep with their beloved forefathers; (for they always collect the bones) — 
and mentions a common proverb they have, Neetak Intabãb, “ The days ap- 


pointed, or allowed him, were finiſhed.” And this is their firm belief; for 


they affirm, that there is a certain fixt time, and place, when, and where, 
every one mult die, without any poſſibility of averting it. They frequently 


ſay, Such a one was weighed on the path, and made te be light ;” 
aſcribing life and death to God's. unerring and particular providence ; 
which may be derived from a religious opinion, and proverb of the Hebrews, 
that the divine care extended itſelf, from the: horns of the -unicorn, to 
the very feet of the lice.” And the more refined part of the old heathens 
believed the like. The ancient Greeks and Romans, who were great copiers 
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of the rites and cuſtoms of the Jews, believed there were three deſtinies who: 
| preſided over human life, and had each of them their particular office; one 
held the diſtaff of life, while another ſpun the thread, and Atropos cut it off: 
a ſtrong but wild picture of the divine fire, light, and ſpirit. When Virgil 
is praiſing the extraordinary virtue of Ripheus, who was killed in defence 
of his native city, Troy, he adds, Diis aliter viſum eſt, — ſubmitting to the 
good and wiſe providence of the gods, who thought fit to call him off the 
ſtave. However, he ſeems to be perplexed: on the fabject; as he makes fate: 
ſometimes conditional; 


— A Similis fi cura Fuiſſet, 
Nec pater omnipotens Trojam nec fata vetabant 
Stare... 


&«. Tf the uſual proper care had been taken, neither Jupiter nor fate would 
have hindered Troy from ſtanding at this time.” But, if the time of 
dying was unalterably fixed, according to the Indian ſyſtem, or that of our 


fataliſts, how would its votaries reconcile the ſcheme of divine Providence? 


which muſt be in conformity to truth, reaſon, and goodneſs, — and how 

explain the nature of moral good and evil ? On their principle, ſelf-murder 
would be a neceſſary act of a paſſive being ſet on work by the firſt mover; 
and his obligations would be proportionabte, only to his powers and facul- 
ties; which would excuſe the ſuppoſed criminal from any juſt future puniſh- 
ment for ſuicide. But religion, and true reaſon, deny the premiſes, and: 
they themſelves will not own the conſequence. 


It is their opinion of the THEOCRACY, or, that God choſe them out 
of all the reſt of mankind, as his peculiar and beloved people, - which ani- 
mates both the white Jew, and the red American, with that ſteady hatred: 
againſt all the world, except themſelves, and renders them hated or deſpiſed 
by all. The obſtinacy of the former, in ſhutting their eyes againſt the ſacred: 
oracles, which are very explicit and clear in the original text, and of which 
they were the:truſtees, incites both our pity and reproof ; whereas the others. 


firm adherence to, and ſtrong retention of, the rites and cuſtoms of their 
forefathers, on attract our admiration. 


The American Indians are ſo far from W aig as ſome godleſs 
Europeans have flattered themſelves, to excuſe their own infidelity, that they 
have the great ſacred name of God, that deſcribes his divine effence,. and 


7 by. 
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by which he manifeſted himſelf to Moſes — and are firmly perſuaded they 
now live under the immediate government of the Deity. - The aſcenſion of 
the ſmoke of their victim, as a ſweet ſavour to Zobewab, (of which hereafter) 
is a full proof to the contrary,, as alſo that they worſhip God, in a ſmoke 
and cloud, believing him to reſide above the clouds, and in the element of 
the, ſuppoſed, holy annual fire. It is no way material to fix any certain 
place for the reſidence of Him, who is omnipreſent, and who ſuſtains every 
ſyſtem of beings. It is not eſſential to, future happineſs, whether we believe 
his chief place of abode 1s in cæls tertio, paradiſe. terreſtri, or elemento igneo. 

God hath placed conſcience in us for a monitor, witneſs, and judge. —lIr i I 
the guilty or innocent mind, that accuſes, or excuſes us, to Him. If any 
farther knowledge was required, it would be revealed; but St. Paul ſtudi- 
ouſly conceals the ae he ſaw in the empyreal heavens, 


The place of the divine reſidence i 1s N aid to be above the clouds; | 
but that is becauſe of the diſtance of the place, as well as our utter 1gno- | 
rance of the nature of Elohim' s exiſtence, the omnipreſent ſpirit of the uni- 
verſe. Our finite minds cannot. comprehend a being who is infinite. This 
inſcrutable labyrinth occaſioned Simonides, a diſcreet heathen poet and phi-. 
loſopher, to requeſt Hiero, King of Sicily, for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, to 
grant him a longer time to deſcribe the nature of the Deity z and, at the end, 


to confeſs ingenuouſly, that the farther he waded in that deep myſtery, the 
more he ſunk out of his depth, and was leſs able to define it. 


— us 


If we trace Indian antiquities ever ſo far, we mall find that not one off 
them ever retained, or imbibed, atheiſtical principles, except ſuch whoſe 
intereſt as to futurity it notoriouſly appeared to be— whoſe practices made 
them tremble whenever they thought of a juſt and avenging God: but theſe 
rare inſtances were ſo far from infecting the reſt, that they were the more 
confirmed in the opinion, of not being able either to live or die well, without 
a God. And this all nature proclaims in every part of the mnixerſe. | 


. ARGUMENT w. 


We have abundant evidence of the Jews believing i in the miniÞration of 
angels, during the Old-Teſtament diſpenſation ; their frequent appearances, 
and their ſeryices, on earth, are recorded in the ofacles, which the Jews 
themlelyes receive as given by divine inſpiration. And St. Paul in his 
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epiſtle addreſſed to the Hebrews, ſpeaks of it as their general opinion, that 
Angels are miniſtring ſpirits to the good and righteous on earth.“ And 
that it was the ſentiment of thoſe Jews who embraced chriſtianity, is evident 
from As xii. where an angel is ſaid to deliver Peter from his impriſonment,, 
and when the maid reported that Peter ſtood at the gate knocking, his 
friends doubting, ſaid, It is his angel.“ Women alſo are ordered to have 
their heads covered in religious aſſemblies, becauſe of the preſence /of the 
angels, and to. obſerve ſilence, the modeſt cuſtom of the eaſtern countries. 
The Indian ſentiments and traditions are the ſame.—They- believe the higher 
regions to be inhabited by good ſpirits, wkom they call Hottuk Ihtoboolls, 
and Nana Iſptoboollo, holy people,” and © relations to the great, nr 
One.” The Hottuk ookproofe, or Nana vokproofe, „ accurſed people,” 

« accurſed beings,” they fay, poſſeſs the dark regions of the weſt; the 1 | 
mer attend, and favour the virtuous ; and the latter, 1 in like manner, accom- 
pany and have power over the vicious : on which account, when any of their 
relations die, they immediately fire off ſeveral guns, by one, two, and three at 
a time, for fear of being plagued with the laſt troubleſome neighbours : alt 
the adjacent towns alſo. on the occaſion, whoop and halloo at night; for 
they reckon, this offenſive noiſe ſends. off the ghoſts to their proper fixed 
palace, till they return at ſome certain time, to repoſſeſs their beloved tract 
of land, and enjoy their terreſtrial paradiſe. As they believe in God, ſo they 
firmly believe that there is a claſs of higher beings than Toon and a future: 
ſtate and exiſtence. 


There are not greater bigots in Europe; nor perſons more ſuperſtitious, 
than the Indians, (eſpecially the women) concerning the power of witches, 
wizards, and evil ſpirits. It is the chief fubject of their idle winter night's 
chat: and both they, and ſeveral of our traders, report very incredible and 
ſhocking ſtories. They will affirm that they have ſeen, and diſtinctly, moſt 
ſurprizing apparitions, and heard horrid ſhrieking noiſes. They pretend, it 
was impoſſible for all their ſenſes to be deluded at the ſame time; eſpecially 
at Okmulge, the old waſte town, belonging to the Muſtobge, 150 miles S. W. 
of Auguſta in Georgia, which the South-Carolinians deſtroyed about the 
year 1715, They ſtrenuouſly aver, that when. neceſſity forces them to en- 
camp there, they always hear, at the dawn of the morning, the uſual noiſe 
of Indians ſinging their joyful religious notes, and dahcing,' as if going 
down to the river to purify themſelves, and then returning to the old town- 
houſe : with a great deal more to the ſame effect. Whenever I have been 

| there. 


. 
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there, however, all hath been ſilent. Our noiſy bacchanalian company might 
| Indeed have drowned the noiſe with a greater of their own. But as I have 

gone the tedious Chikkaſah war path, through one continued deſart, day and 
night, much oftener than any of the reſt of the traders, and alone, to the 
Chikkaſah country, ſo none of thoſe frightful ſpirits ever appeared to, nor 
any tremendous noiſe alarmed me. But they ſay this was * becauſe I am 

an obdurate infidel that way.” 0 


The Hebrews ſeem to have entertained notions pretty much reſembling, 
. the Indian opinions on this head, from ſome paſſages in their rabbins, and 
which they ground even on the ſcriptures :. We read Ja. xiii. 21. But 
wild beaſts of the deſart ſhall lie there, and their houſes ſhall be full of dole- 
ful creatures, and owls ſhall dwell there, and ſatyrs ſhall dance there +.” 


Several warriors have told me, that their Nana IJſtoboollo, ©* concomitant 
holy ſpirits,” or angels, have forewarned them, as by intuition, of a dan- 
gerous ambuſcade, which muſt have been attended with certain death, when 
they were alone, and ſeemingly out of danger; and by virtue of the im- 


pulſe, they immediately darted off, and, with extreme difficulty, eſcaped the 


_ crafty, purſuing enemy. Similar to this, was the opinion of many of the Jews, 
and ſeveral of the ancient and refined heathens, and is the ſentiment of mo- 
derns, that intimations of this kind, for man's preſervation and felicity, 
proceed from God by the inſtrumentality of good angels, or ſuperior invi- | 
ſible beings, which he employs for that purpoſe — who. can ſo impreſs the 
imagination, and influence the mind, as to follow the ſuggeſtions, but not ſo 
as to deſtroy the liberty of the will. —Thus Homer introduces Minerva as 
ſuggeſting what was proper for the perſons ſhe favoured —and other ſuperior 
beings ; but they deliberated on the counſel, and choſe that which appeared 
to be right. f 


T HNETT YE 


The Indian language, and diale#s, appear to have the very idiom and ge- 
nius of the Hebrew. Their words and ſentences. are expreſſive, conciſe, em- 


— 


„Lev. xix. 31. 1 Sam. xxviii. 3, &. Iſa. viii. 19. 
+ Bochart ſuppoſes that um ſignify wild cats; and that DON is not any particular erea- 
ture, but the crying or howling of wild beaſts. His opinion 1s confirmed by many judicious: 


WIUers, 


5 phatical, 
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phatical, ſonorous, and bold — and often, both in letters and ſignification, 


ſynonymous with the Hebrew language. It is a common and old remark, 


that there is no language, in which ſome Hebrew words are not to be found. 
Probably Hebrew was the firſt, and only language, till diſtance of time and 
place introduced a change, and then ſoon followed a mixture of others. The 
accidental poſition of the characters, might alſo coincide with fome Hebrew . 
words, in various dialects, without the leaſt intention. As the true pronun- 
ciation of the Hebrew characters, is loſt in a conſiderable degree, it is too 
difficult a taſk, for a ſkilful Hebraiſt, to aſcertain a ſatisfactory identity of 


language, between the Jews, and American Aborigines; much more ſo to 
an Indian trader, who profeſſes but a ſmall acquaintance with the Hebrew, 


and that acquired by his own application. However, I will endeavour to 


make up the deficiency of Hebrew, with a plenty of good ſolid Indian roots. 


The Indian nouns have neither caſes nor declenſions. They are invariably 
the ſame, through both numbers, after the Hebrew manner. In their verbs, 


they likewiſe ſometimes uſe the preterperfect, inſtead of the prefent tenſe of 
the indicative mood; as Blabſas Aiabre, Apeeſabre, Yeſterday I went and 


ſaw ;” and Eemmako Aiabre, Apeeſabre, © Now I go and ſee.” Like the 
Hebrews, they have no comparative, or ſuperlative degree. They expreſs 
a preference, by the oppoſite extremes; as Chekuſteene, © You are virtuous;“ 
Sahakſe, © I am vicious,” But it implies a comparative degree, and ſigni- 


fies, You are more virtuous than I am.” By prefixing the adverbs, which 


expreſs little, and much, to the former words, it conveys the ſame meaning; 


the former of which is agreeable to the Hebrew idiom. And a double re- 


petition of the ſame adjective, makes a ſuperlative, according to the Hebrew 
manner; as Lauma, Lauma, * moſt, or very many.” To add hab to the : 
end of an adjective, unleſs it is a noun of multitude like the former, makes 


it allo a ſuperlative; as Hakſe to bab, They are moſt, or very wicked.” 


Hakſe ſignifies vicious, probably when the vicious part of the Iſraelites were 


under the hand of the corrector, the judge repeated that word: ta, is a note 


of plurality, and hab an Hebrew accent of admiration ; which makes it a 
ſaperlative. To join the name of God, or the leading vowel of the myſte- 
rious, great, divine narne, to the end of a noun, likewiſe implies a ſuperla- 
tive; as Hakſe-ifhto, or Hakſe-o, He, or ſhe, is very wicked.” The former 
method of ſpeech exactly agrees with the Hebrew idiom; as the original 
text ſhews, in innumerable inſtances. 3 


When 
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When the Hebrews compare two things, and would ſignify a parity be- 
- tween them, they double the particle of reſemblance z I am as thou art; 
and my people as thy people: And the Indians, on account of that original 
defective ſtandard of ſpeech, are forced to uſe the like circumlocution; 
as Che Abõba ſia, I am like you;” and Sabottuk Chehottuk tooah, &c. for 
Hottuk ſignifies people, and the & expreſſes the pronoun my, or mine: and 
it likewiſe changes an active, into a paſſive verb. Although this Indian 
and Hebrew method of ſpeech, is rather tedious and defective, yet, at the 
ſame time, they who attain any tolerable {kill in the dialects of the one, 
and language of the other, will diſcover the ſenſe plain enough, when a 
compariſon 1s implied. 


There is not, perhaps, any one language or ſpeech, except the Hebrew, 
and the Indian American, which has not a great many. prepoſitions. 
The Indians, like the Hebrews, have none in ſeparate and expreſs words. 
They are forced to join certain characters to words, in order to ſupply that. Fa 
great defect. The Hebrew conſonants, called ſerviles, were tools to ſupply 
the place of the prepoſitions. The Indians, for want of a ſufficient number 
of radical words, are forced to apply the ſame noun and verb, to ſignify 
many things of a various nature. With the Cheerake, Eeankke, ſignifies a 
priſoner, captive, flave, awl, pin, needle, &c.; which occaſions the Indian 
dialects to be very difficult to ſtrangers. The Jewiſh Rabbins tell us, that 
the Hebrew language contains only a few more than a thouſand primitive 
words, of which their whole language is formed. So that the ſame: 
word very often. denotes various, though not contrary things. But there is 
one radical meaning, which will agree to every ſenſe that word is uſed in. 
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By cuſtom, a Hebrew noun frequently ſupplied the place of a pronoun; 
by which means, it cauſed a tedious, and ſometimes an ambiguous circum- 
locution. From this original defective ſtandard of ſpeech, the Indians have 
forgotten all their pronouns, except two primitives and two relatives; as, 
Andwah, Ego, and Iſbna, Tu : the latter bears a great many ſignifications, 
both as ſingular and plural, viz. Eeapa and Eeako ; which ſignify he, ſhe, 
this, that, &c. : And they are likewiſe adverbs of place; as here, there, & c. 
xm Hewa, ſignifies he or ſhe; "28 Ani, we; and u, 4nowa, he, ſhe, 
him, her, &c. | 


The: 


_— 
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The Hebrew language frequently uſes hyperboles, or magnifying num- 
bers, to denote a long {pace of time: the Indians, accordingly, apply the 
words, Neetak akroobab, “ all days,” or, in other words, © for ever,” to a 
long ſeries of years. With the Jews, ſitting, ſignified dwelling ; and, 
with the Indians, it is the very ſame; for, when they aſk a perſon where 


he dwells, they ſay, Ka!#muk Iſpbeneele (chuak ?), which is literally, © where 


do you ſit?” And when they call us irreligious, they ſay Nana U-bat, «© No 
thing,” or literally, © a relation to nothing; for Nãna ſignifies a relation: 


and the other is always a negative adverbial period ; which ſeems alſo to 


proceed from a religious cuſtom of the Hebrews, in giving deſpicable bor- 


rowed names to idols; as to n, Baalim, Particles of air,” meaning, no- 
thing. To which the Pſalmiſt alludes, ſaying, 1 will not take up their 


names in my lips.” And St. Paul lays, © We know that an idol is nothing.” 
This expreſſion the Indians apply, in a pointed metaphor, to the white peo- 
ple, but never to each other. 


Like the Hebrews, they ſeldom, if ever, double the liquid conſonant R; 
for they generally ſeem deſirous of ſhuffling over it, at any rate: And they 
often give it the ſound of L; but, if it precedes a word, where the other 


_ conſonant ſoon follows, they always give it its proper ſound, contrary to 


the uſage of the Chineſe: as the name of a ſtone, they often call, Table, 
inſtead of Tabre ; but the Indians b % Tabre lakkana, literally, 6 T 


ſtone,“ i. e. gold. FO 


I 


* 
The Hebrews ſubjoined one of their ſerviles, to words, to expreſs the 
pronoun relative, zhy or tbine: And as that particle was alſo a note of re- 


| ſemblance, it ſhews the great ſterility of that language. As a ſpecimen — 
They ſaid PAN, (Abiche) © your father,” and he, (Ameche) © Your 


mother,” &c. Only/that the Hebrew period is initial, in ſuch a caſe, to the 
Indian nouns, they always uſe the very ſame method of expreſſion. This I 
ſhall illuſtrate with two words in the dialects of the Chikkaſah and Chee- 
rake—as Chinge and Chatokta, © your father ;” Angge and Aketobta ſigni- 
fying © my father,” in reſemblance of 28, Abba, of the ſame import; like- 


wiſe Chiſhke and Chacheeab, © your mother ;” for Saſee and Akachee ſignify 


my mother,” in imitation of NWN, Aſbe. Alſo Sas Kiſb ſignifies podex meus, 
Chiſh Kiſh, podex tuus, and Xii Kiſh, podex illius; which I guels to be an 
opprobrious 
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vpprobrious alluficn to Kiſh' the father of Saul, for the ſon's aſſuming the 

throne at the end of the Jewiſſi thèocracy. In their adjectives and verbs, they 
uſe the ſame method of ſpeech; as Nabooròſe Cbin· Choo koma, « Your book is 
good.“ The former word is compounded of * (Na) now, or the preſent 
time, and Hooreſo, delineated, marked, or painted. fa ſignifies to go, and 
Maia-Cha,'* Go along,” or Maia, the ſame; for, by prefixing p to it, it im- 
plies a requiſite obedience. In like manner, Apeeſab, to ſee, and Peesicha, look, 

or «ſee you.” And, when that particle is prefixed to a verb, it always expreſſes 
the accuſative caſe of the ſame pronoun; as Chepeeſabre, © I ſaw you,” and 
Chepeeſabras, ** I ſhall ſee you.” Each of the Hebrew characters are radicals; 
although half of them are ſerviles, according to that proper term of the 
ſcholiaſts; for, when they are prefixed, inſerted, or ſubjoined, either at the 
beginning, middle, or end of a radical word, they ſerve to form its various 
augments, inflexions, and derivatives. According to this difficult ſtandard 
of ſpeech, the Indian nouns, moods, and tenſes, are variouſly formed to ex- 
preſs different things. As there is no other known language or diale&, 
which has the ſame tedious, narrow, and difficult principles; muſt we not 
conſider them to be twin- born ſiſters? The want of proper ſkill to obſerve 
the original fixed idea of the Indian words; their radical letters, and the due 
| ſounds in each of them, ſeems to have been the only reaſon why the writers 
on the American Aborigines, have not exhibited the true and genuine pro- 


perties of any one of their dialects; as they are * We in prinoiple: | 
ſo far at leaſt, as an emule acquaintance reaches. 20 — 


f The Hebrew nouns are 1 derived from verbs, or both of them are 
one and the ſame ; as dyn, (Beroche) “ Blefling,” from a, (Beroch) 
<« to bleſs,” and 127 127, (Dabar Daber) “ he ſpoke the ſpeech.” This 
proper name ſignifies “ loquacious,” like the Indian Sekakee,' ſignifying the 
e oraſshopper.” The Indian method of expreſſion, exactly agrees with 
that Hebrew mode of ſpeech; for they ſay Anumbòle Anumbole' (xis) *I 
ſpake the ſpeaking;“ and Anumbole Enumbole (xis), © he ſpoke the ſpeak- 
ing, or ſpeech.“ And by inſerting the name of God between theſe two 
words, their meaning is the very ſame with thoſe two firſt Hebrew words. 
I ſhall ſubjoin another word of the ſame ſort — Hookſeeltta ſignifies * a ſhut- 
ting inſtrument ;” and they ſay Tſhtockſeelita, or Hookſeeltta, Iſh-hookſectas, 
or Hoołſeeti Cha, * You ſhall, or, ſhut you the door.” Their period of the 
laſt word, always denotes the ſecond perſon ae of the imperative mood; 


8 and 
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and that of the other preceding it, either the firſt or ſecond perſon ſingular of 
the indicative mood ; which is formed ſo by a fixed rule, on account of the 
variegating power of the ſerviles, by affixing, inſerting, or ſuffixing them, to 


any root. According to the uſage of the Hebrews, they always place the 


accuſative caſe alſo before the verb; as in * former Indian words. 


With hs Hebrews, hi Genified © % 2 prayer,” or a religious invocation, 
derived from %, Phelac, © to pray to, or invoke the Deity.” In a ſtrong 


| reſemblance thereof, when the Indians are performing their ſacred dance, 
with the eagles tails, and with great earneſtneſs invoking Yo o He Wah to 


bleſs them with ſucceſs and proſperity, Phale ſignifies, © waving,” or in- 


voking by waving, Jhphale, you wave, Phalecha, wave you, Apbalale, , 
waved, Aphalelas, I will wave, &c. Pſalmodiſts ſeem to have borrowed the 


notes fa, la, from the aforeſaid Hebrew words of praying, ſinging to, or 
invoking Elohim. 9D, (Phoole) © to work,” is evidently drawn from the 
former Hebrew word, which ſignifies to invoke (and probably to wave the 
feathers of the cherubic eagle before) To He Wah. The greateſt part of the 
Levitical method of worſhipping, conſiſted in laborious mechanical exerciſes, 
much after the Indian manner; which the popiſh prieſts copy after, in a 


great many inſtances, as pulling off their clothes, and putting on others; 
imagining that the Deity is better pleaſed with perſons who variegate their 


external appearances, like Proteus, than with thoſe who worſhip with a ſteady, 
ſincere diſpoſition of mind ; beſides a prodigious group of other ſuperſtitious. 
ceremonies, which are often ſhamefully blended with thoſe of the old 


-- Pagans. 


As the Hebrew word , Na, ſignifies the preſent ls when the 


Indians deſire a perſon to receive ſomething from them ſpeedily, they ſay, 


Na (ſhort and gutturally) ee/cha, © take it, now.” He replies Unta, or 
Omeb, which are good-natured affirmatives. The pronoun relative, © you,” 


Which they term Ina, is a compounded Hebrew word, ſignifying (by ap- 


plication) the perſon preſent, or you.“ 


With the Hebrews, 1 , Hara Hara, ſignifies, © moſt, or very, hot ;” 
the repetition of the word makes it a ſuperlative. In a ſtrict reſemblance of 
that word, and mode of ſpeech, when an Indian is | baffled by any of their 

7. : humorous 
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deen wits, he ſays, in a loud jeſting manner, Hara Hara, or Hala 
Hala, according to their capacity of pronouncing the liquid R: and it ſig- 
nifies, you are very hot upon me:“ their word, which expreſſes © ſharp,” 
conveys the idea of bitter-heartedneſs with them; and that of bitterneſs 
they apply only to the objects of taſte. by ? 


With the Cheerake, Chikkaſah, and Choktah Indians, Nanne ſignifies 
c a hill:” and Nanneh, with the two laſt-mentioned nations, © a fiſh;” and 
Unchaba, a mountain.” But they call an alligator, or crocodile, Nannth 
Chunchaba, literally, © the fiſh like a mountain ;” which the Engliſh lan- 
guage would abbreviate 1 into the name of a mountain-fiſh ; but, inſtead of a 


DK hyphen, they uſe the Hebrew 5, a note of reſemblance, which ſeems to 


point at the language from which they derived it. In like manner, 4d 

| ſignifies to walk, and Eette, wood; but Eette Chanda, any kind of wheel; 
which is conſonant to the aforeſaid Hebrew idiom; with many others of the 
like nature: but a ſpecimen of this ſort muſt ſuffice. 


The Hebrew avd Indinn odd; which expreſs 3 writing, decy- 
phering, marking, and painting, convey the ſame literal meaning in both 
languages; as Exod. xvii. 14. D]) 21ND (Chethtba Sephare) « delineate this 
with delineations ;” and, with the Indians, Hooreſo is, in like manner, the 
radical name of books, delineating, &c.; and Ootebna that for numbering, 
inſtead of reading. The neareſt approach they can make to it, is, Anumbale 
booreſo Iſhanumbalas, ** You ſhall ſpeak the TR which is delineated.” 


They call a razor, Baſpoo Shapbe, « & ſhaving knife : and Shaphe FOUR 
ſignifies to ſhave; probably, becauſe when they firſt began to ſhave them- 
. ſelves, they were ridiculed by the higher, or more religious part of the peo- 
ple, for imitating that heatheniſh cuſtom. The Hebrew naw (Shaphe) 
ſignifying lip, confeſſion, or worſhip ; which divine writ aſſures us, the de- 

ſcendants of Noah changed, when they oppoſed the divine will of ſettling 
various parts of the earth, and built the great tower of Babel, as an emblem 
nn, to get them a name ®. 


Co 


kin ſignifies an eye; and ne. one- wo as if proceding from the divine anger. : 


5 They often change i into ee, 


+ 
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Toa ſignifies fire, and Zoak Iptobosllo, © the holy or divine fire,“ or the 
anger of Iſhtohoollo, © the great, holy One;“ which nearly agrees with 
the Hebrew Vb, that which flames, or ſcorches with vehement heat. And 


it is the ſcripture method of conveying to us a ſenſible idea of the divine 


wrath, according to the cherubic name dd, which likewiſe ſignifies fire. 
But the Perſians worſhipped the burning fire, by the name of Oromazes z 


and darkneſs, or the ſpirit, by that of Aramanins ; quite contrary to the re- 
ligious ſyſtem of the Indian Americans: and the aforeſaid Indian method 
of expreſſion, ſeems exactly to coincide with the mc idiom 


Buß Jſhe-ah-n ma is the name of their Indian flap, or broad 1 Up of cloth 
with which the men cover their nakedneſs; but the word they uſe to ex- 
preſs our ſort of breeches, is a compound, Balaphooka, derived from 


the Hebrew 582, which ſignifies, behind; and the Indian Naphooka, a eoat, 


any kind of clothes, or covering ; Baloka ſignifies, behind; ſilently telling 
us, they formerly wore a different fort of breeches to what _— uſe at pre- 
ſent. 90 likewiſe lays ee EO ka, A A fleſh- . 


The fader of King Saul was called Kiſh, poder Which bonifies alſo the 
rear of an army, or the hindermoſt perſon, according to the Hebrew idiom. 
Thus the Indians, by Kiſh, expreſs the podex of any animal—the hindermoſt 
perſon — the gavel- end of an houſe, and the like. Kiſh Kiſh, is with them a 
ſuperlative, and, as before hinted, uſed to convey the contempt they have 
for that proper name. May not the contemptible idea the Weſt-Florida- 
Miſſiſippi Indians affix to the name of Kiſh, be on account of his ſon's ſuc- 
ceſſion to the throne, at the end of the theocracy of Iſrael, and beginning a a 
deſporic Om en a 


The Indians; aodolding to the uſage of the Hebeokin; always Peel the 
ſubſtantive to the adjective; as Netak Chookima, A good day „ Nakkans 
and Eho Chookdma, ** A good, or goodly man and woman.” The former 
of which is termed, in Hebrew, Toma Tobe, ſignifying, according to our 
method of ſalutation, a good-day, a merry ſeaſon, a feſtival day, & c. And 
the Indian appellatives are ſimilarly expreſt in Hebrew, Behtobe and Aſhe- 
Tobe, A good, goodly, diſcreet, or wife man and woman.” Chookoma,, 
with the Indians, is the proper name of a comely woman, when A is prefixed 
to It; ; as A-chookoma, © My goodly, or beautiful! * they uſe it for a warrior, 


- when 


. 
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when it is compounded without the A; as Chookoma hummd4/hiabe, One 
who killed a beautiful, great, red, or war-chieftain;“ which is compounded 
of Chookoma, comely, Humma, red, wos, Aſh, fire, and Abe, a contraction 
of ba, Abele, ſignifying grief, or ſorrow. Hence it appears, that becauſe 
the Hebrews affixed a virtuous idea to Tobe, goodly ; the Indians call white 
by the ſame name, and make it the conſtant emblem of every thing that is 


good, according to a fimilar Hebrew cuſtom. Of this the ſacred oracles 
make frequent mention. 


: * "The Jews called that, which was the moſt excellent of every thing, the 
Fat; and the Indians, in like manner, ſay, Oeſto Neebe, The fat of the 
pompion,“ Tranche Neebe, * The fat of the corn. Neeba is the adjective, 


ſignifying fart, from which the word Neeta, © a bear,” is derived. Th ey 


apply the word heart, only to animate beings, 
As the Deity is the ſoul of every ſyſtem —and as every nation, from the 
remoteſt ages of antiquity, believed that they could not live well, without 
fome god or other ; when, therefore, we clearly underſtand the name, or 


names, by which any ſociety of people expreſs their notions of a deity, we 


Ts 


* 


can with more preciſion form ideas of the nature of their religious worſhip, 
and of the object, or objects, of their adoration. I ſhall therefore here give 


a plain deſcription of the names "of which the Indian 4 Americans ſpeak of 
waa 


Thtohoollo is an appellative for God. Iſhtohoollo points at the great- 
neſs, purity, and goodneſs, of the Creator in forming m and xu: 
it is derived from to, GREAT, which was the uſual name of God 
through all the prophetic writings ; likewiſe, from the preſent tenſe of 
the infinitive mood of the active verb, Aboollo, ] love,” and from the 
| preter tenſe of the paſſive verb, Hoollo, which ſignifies “ ſanctifying, 
ſanctified, divine, or holy.” Women ſet apart, they term, Hoollo, i. e. 
ſanctifying themſelves to Iſhtohoollo : likewiſe, Netakboollo ſignifies “ a ſanc- 
tified, divine, or holy day ;” and, in like manner, Ookka Hoollo, © water 
fanctified,“ & c. So that, Itopoollo, when applied to God, in its true radical 


. > 


meaning, imports, * The great, beloved, holy Cauſe,” which is exceedingly. 


comprehenſive, and more expreſſive of the true nature of God, than the He- 
brew name Adonai, which is applicable to a human being. Whenever the 


Indians . 
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Indians apply the epithet, compounded, to any of their own religious men, | 


itt ſignifies the great, holy, beloved, and ſanctified men of the Holy One. 


They make this divine name point yet more ſtrongly to the ſupreme 
author of nature; for, as , ſignifies father; and as the omnipreſent 


Spirit of the univerſe, or the holy father of mankind, is ſaid to dwell above, 
they therefore call the immenſe ſpace of the heavens, Aba, Abaſe, and 


Abatira : and, to diſtinguiſh the King of kings, by his attributes, from 
their own Minggo I/hto, or great chieftains, they frequently name him 


 Minpgo Iſhto Aba, &c.; Iſhto Aba, &c.; Minggo Aba, &c. ; and, when they 
are ſtriving to move the paſſions of the audience, 1/Þtohoo/lo Aba. The He- 


brew ſervants were not allowed to call their maſter or miſtreſs IN, Abba, 


till they were adopted; to which cuftom St. Paul alludes, Rom. vil. 15. 


S 
They have another appellative, which with them is the myſterious, eſſen- 
tial name of God —the zetragrammaton, or great four-lettered name— which 
they never mention in common ſpeech, —of the time and place, when, and 


where, they mention it, they are very Particulars and always with a ſolemn 
air. 


There is a ſpecies of tea, that grows ſpontaneouſly, and in great plenty, 
along the ſea-coaſt of the two Carolinas, Georgia, and Eaſt and Weſt-F lorida, 
which we call Yopon, or Cuſſeena: the Indians tranſplant, and are ex- 
tremely fond of it; they drink it on certain ſtated occaſions, and in their 


molt religious ſolemnities, with awful invocations : but the women, and chil- 


dren, and thoſe who have not ſucceſsfully accompanied their holy ark, pro 
Aris et Focis, dare not even enter the ſacred ſquare, when they are on this 
religious duty ; otherwiſe, they would be dry ſcratched with ſnakes teeth, 


fixed in the middle of a ſplit reed, or piece of wood, without the Privilege 
of warm water to ſupple the ſtiffened ſkin, | 


When this beloved liquid, or ſuppoſed holy drink-offering, 1s fully 
prepared, and fit to be drank, one of their Magi brings two old conſecrated, 
large conch-ſhglls, out of a place appropriated for containing the holy things, 
and delivers them into the hands of two religious attendants, who, after a 
wild ceremony, fill them with the ſuppoſed ſanctifying, bitter liquid: then 
they approach near to the two central red and white ſeats, (which the 

traders 
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traders call the war, and beloved cabbins) ſtooping with their heads and 
bodies pretty low; advancing a few ſteps in this poſture, they carry their 

ſhells with both hands, at an inſtant, to one of the moſt principal men on 
thoſe red and white ſeats, ſaying, on a baſs key, Y'an, quite ſhort: then, 
in like manner, they retreat backward, facing each other, with their heads 
bowing forward, their arms acroſs, rather below their breaſt, and their 
eyes half ſhut; thus, in a very. grave, ſolemn manner, they ſing on a ſtrong 
baſs key, the awful monoſyllable, O, for the ſpace of a minute : then they 
ſtrike up majeſtic Hz, on the treble, with a very intent voice, as long as 
their breath allows them; and on a baſs key, with a bold voice, and ſhort 
accent, they at laſt utter the ſtrong myſterious ſound, Wan, and thus; finiſh 
the great ſong, or moſt ſolemn invocation of the divine eſſence. The notes 
together compoſe their ſacred, myſterious name, Y-O-He-Wan. 


That this ſeems to be the true Hebrew pronunciation of the divine eſſen- 
tial name, MM, Jexovan, will appear more obvious from the ſound they 
| ſeem to have given their characters. The Greeks, who chiefly copied their 
alphabet from the Hebrew, had not jod, but iora, very nearly reſembling the 
ſound of our 7, The ancient Teutonic and Sclavonian dialects, have Tab as 
an affirmative, and uſe the conſonant JF inſtead of Y. The high importance 

of the ſubject, neceſſarily would lead theſe ſuppoſed red Hebrews, when ſe- 
parated from other people in America, to continue to repeat the favourite 
name of God, YO He Wan, according to the ancient pronunciation. 


Contrary to the uſage of all the ancient heathen world, the American In- 
dians not only name God by ſeveral ſtrong compounded appellatives, ex, 
preſſive of many of his divine attributes, but likewiſe ſay Yar at the 
beginning of their religious dances, with a bowing poſture of body ; then 
they fing Yo Yo, He Hz, and repeat thoſe ſacred notes, on every reli- 
gious occaſion : the religious attendants calling to Yan to enable them 
humbly to ſupplicate, ſeems to point to the Hebrew cuſtom of pronouncing, 
TM, Tab, which likewiſe ſignifies the divine eſſence. It is well known 


what ſacred regard the Jews had to the four-lettered divine name, ſo as 


ſcarcely ever to mention it, but once a year, when the high-prieſt went into 
the holy ſanctuary, at the expiation of fins. Might not the Indians copy 
from them, this ſacred invocation ? Their method of invoking God, in a 

| ſolemn 
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ſolemn hymn, with that reverential deportment, and ſpending a full breath 
on each of the two firſt ſyllables of the awful divine name, hath a ſurpriz- 
ing analogy to the Jewiſh cuſtom, and ſuch as no other nation or people, 
even with the advantage of written records, have refined. 

Ti may be worthy of notice, that they never proſtrate themſelves, nor bow 
their bodies, to each other, by way of ſalute, or homage, though uſual with 
the eaſtern nations, except when they are making or renewing peace with 
ſtrangers, who come in the name of Yan; then they bow their bodies in 


that religious ſolemnity — but they always bow in their religious dances, 


| becauſe then they ſing what they call divine hymns, chiefly compoſed of the 
great, beloved, divine name, and addreſſed to Yo He Wan. The favoured 
_ perſons, whom the religious attendants are invoking the divine eſſence to 


bleſs, hold up the ſhells with both hands, to their mouths, during the awful 


ſacred invocation, and retain a mouthful of the drink, to ſpirt out on the 

ground, as a ſuppoſed drink-offering to the great ſelf-exiſtent Giver ; which 
they offer at the end of their draught. If any of the traders, who at thoſe 
times are invited to drink with them, were to neglect this religious obſerv- 
ance, they would reckon us as godleſs and wild as the wolves of the deſart *. 
After the ſame manner, the 9542008 "oy waiters Ris from the higheſt 

1 they go ren. the whole ſquare, or epi his and col- 
lect tobacco from the ſanctified ſinners, according to ancient cuſtom ; 1 For 
they who ſerve at the altar, muſt live by the altar.” 1 


The Cheerake method of adjuring a witneſs to declare the truth, ſtrongly 


corroborates the former hints, and will ſerve as a key to open the vowels 


of the great, myſterious, four-lettered name of God. On ſmall affairs, the 
judge, who is an elderly chieftain, aſks the witneſs, Cheeakohga (to) © Do 
you lie?“ To which he anſwers, Auſa Kai-e-koh-ga, I do not he.” But 


The Moſaic law injoined the offering of libations; as Exod. xxix. and Numb. xv. And 


the heathens, eſpecially the ancient Greeks and Romans, mimicked a preat deal of the Moſaic - 


inſtitution. They obſerved the like ceremonies in their idolatrous ſacrifices. The prieſts 

only taited, and then ſpilt ſome wine, milk, or other liquor, in honour of the Deity, to 
whom the ſacrifice was offered. Alexander is ſaid to have ſacrificed a bull to Neptane, and 
to have thrown a golden veſſel uſed for the libation, into the ſea. 
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| when the judge will ſearch into ſomething of material conſequence, and ad- 
Jures the witneſs to ſpeak the naked truth, concerning the point in queſtion, 
he ſays O E A (ſo ?)” © What you have now ſaid, is it true, by this 
ſtrong emblem of the beloved name of the great ſelf-exiſtent God?“ 
To which the witneſs . O E A, It is true, by this ſtrong pointing 
ſymbol of YO Hz Wan.” When the true knowledge of the affair in diſ- 
pute, ſeems tobe of very great importance, the judge · wears the witneſs 
thus: OE A—Yan (fo?) This molt facred adjuration imports, © Have 
you now told me the real truth by the lively type of the great awful name 
of God, which deſcribes his neceſſary exiſtence, without beginning or end; 
and by his ſelf-exiſtent literal name, in which I adjure you.” The witneſs 
anſwers, OE A—Yan, © I have told you the naked truth, which I moſt 
ſolemnly ſwear, by this ſtrong religious picture of the adorable, great, di- 
vine, ſelf-exiſtent name, which we are not to prophane; and I likewiſe atteſt 
it, by his other beloved, unſpeakable, ſacred, eſſential name.“ 


When we conſider that the peried of the adjurations, n to their 
idiom, only aſks a queſtion; and that the religious waiters ſay Y an, with a 
profound reverence, in a bowing poſture of body, immediately before they 
invoke YO Hz Wan, — the one reflects ſo much light upon the other, as 
to convince. me, that the Hebrews, both invoked and pronounced the divine 
tetragrammaton, YO Hz Wan, and adjured their witneſſes to give true 
evidence, on certain occaſions, according to the Indian uſage ; otherwiſe, 
how could they poſſibly, in a ſavage ſtate, have a cuſtom of ſo nice and 
ſtrong-pointing a ſtandard of religious caution ? It ſeems exactly to coincide 
with the conduct of the Hebrew witneſſes even now on the like religious 
occaſions—who being ſworn, by the name of the great living God, openly 
to declare the naked truth, hold up their right hand, and anſwer, a0 
xx, Amen Amen, or © very true;“ „] am a moſt faithful witneſs.” The 
Hebrew word ſignifies faithful, and by being repeated twice, becomes a ſu- 
e and OE A—Yaan is one of the higheſt degree. 


PI John, i in his goſpel, c to the Hebrew 3 of adjuration, 
often doubles the Amen. And the ſame divine writer, at the beginning of 
each of his ſeven epiſtles, in deſcribing the glorious and tranſcendant qua- 
lities of Jeſus Chriſt, and particularly in the epiſtle to the church of 
Laodicea, points at the ſame cuſtom, * Theſe things ſaith the Amen, the 
faithful and true witneſs, the beginning of the creation of God. 


H The 
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The Cheerake uſe another expreſſion, which bears a ſtrong analogy to the 
former method of adjuration ; though it is not ſo ſacred in their opinion, 
becauſe of one letter prefixed, and another ſubjoined. The judge, in ſmall 
controverſies, aſks the witneſs, To e (?) To which he anſwers, Toe n,, 
or To e u hah, © It is very true,” or © a moſt certain truth.” Such an ad- 
dition of any letter, or letters, to the vowels of the ſuppoſed divine, four- 
lettered name, ſeems to proceed from a ſtrict religious cuſtom of propor- 
tioning them to the circumſtances of perſons and things, leſt, otherwiſe, 
they ſhould blaſpheme, or prophane the emblems of the great divine name. 
And the vowel U ſeems to allude to TY, i. e. ONnz—a name of God, 
figuratively —for, in their diale&, when it is a period, it makes a ſuperla- 


tive, according to their uſage in applying the reſt of the divine appella- 
tives, ſymbols, or narnes. | 


They eſteem To e u hah ſo ſtrong an aſſent to any thing ſpoken, that 
Cheeſto Kaithre, the old rabbet,” (the name of the interpreter) who for- 
merly accompanied ſeven of their head warriors to London, aſſured me, they 
held there a very hot debate, in their ſubterranean lodgings, in the dead 
hours of the night of September the 7th, 1730, whether they ſhould not 
kill him, and one of the war-chieftains, becauſe, by his mouth, the other 
anſwered To e u hah to his Majeſty's ſpeech, wherein he claimed, not only 
their land, but all the other unconquered countries of the neighbouring 
nations, as his right and property. When they returned home, they were 
tried again, by the national ſanhedrim, for having betrayed the public faith, 
and ſold their country, for acknowledged value, by firm compact, as repre- 
ſentatives of their country; they having received a certain quantity of goods, 
and a decoying belt of white wampum : but, upon ſerious deliberation, 
they were honourably acquitted, becauſe it was judged, the interpreter was 
bound, by the like oath, to explain their ſpeeches; and that ſurpriſe, inad- 
vertence, ſelf-love, and the unuſual glittering ſhow of the courtiers, extorted 
the ſacred aſſent, To eu hab, out of the other's mouth, which ſpoiled the 
force of it; being much afraid, leſt they ſhould ſay ſomething amiſs, on 
account of the different idiom of the Engliſh, and Indian American dia- 
lets *. As there is no alternative beiten a falſhood, and a le, they 


uſually 


* The ſtrong ſentiments, natural wit, and intenſe love of liberty, which the Indians ſhew- 
themſelves poſſeſſed of, in a high degree, ſhould direct our coloniſts to purſue a different me- 


| thod 
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uſually tell any perſon, in plain language, © You lie,” as a friendly negative 
to his reputed untruth. The cheerful, inoffenſive old rabbet told me, he 
had urged to them, with a great deal of earneſtneſs, that it was certain 
death by our laws, to give his Majeſty the lie to his face; and cautioned 
them to guard their mouths very ſtrongly from uttering ſuch dangerous 
language : otherwiſe, their hearts would become very heavy, and even 

ſorrowful to death; as he would be bound as firmly by our holy books, to 


relate the bare naked truth, as * were by repeating To e u ab, or even 
O EA Tan. 


The Chikkaſah and Choktah method of adjuring a witneſs to give true 
evidence, is ſomething ſimilar to the former atteſtation, by To e u hab: when 
they aſk them, whether they do not lie, they adjure them thus, Chiklooſta 
ke-e-u Chua? The termination implies a queſtion of the ſecond perſon, ſin- 
gular number, and the whole oath ſignifies literally, Do not you lie? Do 
you not, of a certain truth?“ To which he anſwers by two ſtrong nega- 
tive aſſeverations, Aklooſka Ke-e-u-que-Ho, I do not lie; I do not, of a 
certain truth.” When the Choktah are averring any thing aſked of them, 
they aſſert it, by ſaying Yau. This ſhews their ignorance of the vowels of 
the ſuppoſed divine four-lettered name, in compariſon of the Cheerake ; 

and that they are become leſs religious, by prophaning the divine name, 
Yan; which confirms me in the opinion, that the Cheerake Indians were 
a more civilized people than any of the other neighbouring Indians. 


We are told that the northern Indians, in the time of their rejoicings, re- 
peat YO Ha Han; which, if true, evinces that their corruption advances, 
in - proportion as they are diſtant from South-America, and wanted a 


thod of contracting Indian covenants than ey have commonly uſed, Firſt, let them confider 
the general good of the community, who choſe them for that end; and then make a plain 
agreement with the Indians, adapted to their fixed notion of liberty, and the good of their 
country, without any deluding ſophiſms. If they do not keep theſe effential points of 
amity in view, we ſhall fare again, as hath Georgia; for, by a childiſh treaty with the 
Muſkohge Indians, when defeated An. 1715, its moſt northern boundaries are confined 
to the head of the ebbing and flowing of Savannah river. We are ſaid to have flouriſhed 
off very commodious Indian treaties in the council-books, with the Muſkohge, which the 
community know nothing of, except a few plain common particulars, as they ſome years 
fince declared. 


H 2 . friendly 
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friendly intercourſe with thoſe who had an open communication with thoſe 
ſouthern regions *. Living in moderate high latitudes, would naturally pre- 
vent them from ſinking into effeminacy, and inſpire them with martial tem- 
pers, (as we are told of the Chili Indians) without being originally a 


| bloodier people than any of the ſouthern nations. However, we ſhould be 


ſparing of credit to what unſkilful writers have carefully copied from each 
other, and tranſmitted to the learned world. 


I ſhall hereafter, under another argument, ſhew, that the Indians va- 


riouſly tranſpoſe, ſhorten, and lengthen, each ſyllable of the great divine 
name, YO HE Wau, in a very extraordinary manner, when they are ſinging 


and dancing to, and before, the divine eſſence : and that they commonly 


derive ſuch words as convey a virtuous idea, from, or compound them 


with that divine, eſſential name. 


I ſhall now ſhew a farther parity, between the Hebrew language and the | 
Aboriginal American dialects. | 


Puſhkoeſh ſignifies an infant, Neetts a bear, Naſſuba a wolf, ei! 
Joining the word Oofhe, to the end of the names of animals, it makes a 


By 


* 'They who have a deſire to ſee the genuine oratory of the Indians, may find it partly ex- 
hibited to the public, by the laborious Mr. Colden, moſtly in the manner, as I am told, he 
found it in the council. boobs. As that gentleman is an utter ſtranger to the language and 


_ cuſtoms of the Indians, it was out of his power to do juſtice to the original. Their ſpeech, in 


general, abounds with bolder tropes and figures than illiterate interpreters can well compre- 
hend, or explain. In the moſt eſſential part of his copied work, he committed a very mate- 
rial blunder, by writing in the firſt edition, the Indian ſolemn invocation, YO Ha HAN. 
I was well aſſured by the intelligent Sir William Johnſon, and the ſkilful, benevolent, pious, 
and reverend Mr. John Ogilvie, that the northern Indians always pronounce it YO He A AR; 
and ſo it is inſerted in the ſecond edition. In juſtice to this valuable luminary of the church, 
and the worthy laity of the city of New-York, I muſt obſerve, that, while the reſt of his ſa- 
cerdotal brethren were much blamed for neglecting their office of teaching, and inſtead 
thereof, were militating for an epi/copate, that gentleman was univerſally beloved by 
all ranks of people. He ſpent his time, like a true ſervant of God, in performing the 


various duties of his ſacred office; and had the utmoſt pleaſure in healing breaches, both 


in public ſociety, and in private families. Great numbers of the poor negroe ſlaves, were 
inſtructed by him in the principles of chriſtianity, while the other clergymen were earneſtly 
employed in diſturbing the quiet of the public, for the ſake of their favourite Peter's pence. 


I diſtinction; 
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diſtinction; as Naſſoob- oaſbe, a wolf-cub, Neett-ooſpe a bear-cub : but though 
the word Oophe ſignifies a dog, as an exception to their general method 
of ſpeech, they call a puppy Oopb. iſbił, becauſe he is ſo domeſtic, or ſo- 
ciable, as pro, to kiſs, or fondle. In like manner, Piſbi ſignifies milk; and 
Piſhik a woman's breaſt, or the udder of any animal; as the. young ones, 
by kiſſing, or ſucking, ſhade the breaſt, d, with their mouth, and thereby 
receive their nouriſhment. With the Hebrews, y (Oopbecba) fignifies 
active, or reſtleſs: which, according to the Indian idiom, expreſſes the 
quality of a dog; Oopbe is therefore the name of this animal, and their 
period denotes a ſimilarity, according to the uſage of the Hebrews. 


” Shale and Shatera, ſignify to carry, Shapore, a load. The former word 
conſiſts of Sbeth and Ale. Illeb imports dead, and Kaneba loſt. They ſay Shat 
Kaneha, to carry a thing quite away, or to Canaan.—Likewiſe, Illeht Kaneha,,. 
literally, dead, and loſt, or probably, gone to Canaan. Several old Indian 
American towns are called Kanaai; and it hath been a prevailing notion 
with many Jews, that when any of their people died in a ſtrange land, they 
paſſed through the caverns of the earth, till they arrived at Canaan, their 
attractive centre. And the word Oobèa, likewiſe imports dead, or cut off 
by O EA, or Zobewab; for they firmly believe, as before hinted, they 
cannot outlive the time the Deity has preſcribed them. They likewiſe ſay, 
Haſſe Oołkxlille Cheele, © the ſun is, or has been, cauſed to die in the water,” 
i. e. ſun-ſet. When they would ſay, Do not obſcure, or darken me,” 
they cry 1h-ookkille Chinna, verbatim, Do not occaſion %, me, to become 
like the ſun, dead in the water.” They call the new moon, Haſſe Awahbta, 
„the moon is called upon to appear by Yohewah :” which plainly ſnews, 
that they believe the periodical revolutions of the moon to be cauſed, and 
the ſun every day to die, or be extinguiſhed in the ocean, by the conſtant 
laws of God. When we aſk them, if to-day's ſun is drowned in the weſtern 
ocean, how another can riſe out of the eaſtern ocean to-morrow ? they only 
reply, Pilla Yammi, or Yammi mung; or ſuch is the way of God with his 
people. It ſeems to be a plain contraction of M and YR Ammi; which 
was the name of Iſrael during the theocracy., Beſides, Aeemmi ſignifies, © I 

| believe;” as the peculiar people believed in Yohewah. And it likewiſe 
imports, ** I am. the owner of, &c,”—according to the Hebrew idiom, 
the words and meaning nearly agree. | | 
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Eetie ſignifies wood; and they term any kind of cheſt, box, or trunk, 
Fette Oobe; and frequently, Oobe; which ſeems to point to the © ark of the 
purifier,” that was ſo fatal to the laity even to toùch; a ſtrong emanation 
of the holy fire, light, and ſpirit, reſiding in it, as well as in that which the 
as carried to war, againſt the devoted ny; 


The Chikkaſah ſettled a town, in the upper, or moſt weſtern part of the 
Muſkohge country, about 300 miles eaſtward of their own nation, and called 
it Oce-4ſa; which is derived from O E A, and Aſa, © there,” or © here, is;“ 
i. e. YO Hz Wau preſides in this place.” And, when a perſon is re- 
moving from his former dwelling, they aſk him, Ih- od (tam ?) © are you 
removing hence, in the name, or under the patronage, of YO Hes Wan?” 
And it both ſignifies to aſcend, and remove to another place. As, OE A, 
Ana, the omnipreſent father of mankind, is ſaid to dwell above, ſo the Indian 
hopes to remove there from hence, by the bounty of Iſhtohoollo, the great 
holy One: according to their fixed ſtandard of ſpeech, had they made 
any nearer approach to O E A, the ſtrong religious emblem of the beloved 
four-lettered name, it would have been reckoned a prophanation. 


Phutchi ſignifies a ſtar, and Oonna © he is arrived :” but Phutchik Oonnache, 
< the morning-ſtar ;” becauſe he is the forerunner of light, and reſembles the 
ſun that reflects it. And Oonna-hab ſignifies to-morrow, or it is day. The 
termination denotes their gladneſs, that the divine light had viſited them 
again: and, when they are aſking if it is day, they ſay Onna HF (tak ?). 
The laſt monoſyllable only aſks a queſtion ; and the fæminine gender treble 
Note is the mid ſyllable of the great divine name — which may reflect 
ſome light upon the former obſervations. 4 


Although the Hebrews had a proper name for the human ſoul, calling it 
D; yet in Prov. XX. 27, it is called MM MN, © The candle, or lamp of 
God ;” and figuratively applied, it conveys a ſtrong idea of the human 
ſoul: Thus the Indians term it, Nana Iſbtoboollo, “ ſomething of, or a 
relation to, the great holy One;“ very analogous to the former method 
of expreſſing the rational principle, in alluſion to the celeſtial cherubic 
name &, Aſbe, Fire, as they believe the Deity reſides in the new year's, 
ſuppoſed holy fire. Becauſe , Man, received his breath from the 


divine inſpiration of the beneficent creator Yan, they term the human 
1 | 


ſpecies, 
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ſpecies, in their ſtrong-pointing language, Yahwe ; which, though dif- 
ferent from the divine, eſſential, four-lettered name, in ſound has w, Yan, 
for its radix. But, becauſe the monkey mimics Yahweh, or the rational 
creation, more than any other brute, in features, ſhape, geſture, and 
actions; in proportion to the ſimilitude, they give him a ſimilar name, 
Shaw-we. This indeed makes a near approach to 1þ and Yah, and to Yahwe ; 
but it wants the radix of both, and conſequently bears no ſignification of 
relation to either. While they urge, that the regularity of the actions of 
the brute creatures around them, expreſſes a nice underſtanding or inſtinct ; 
they deny their being endued with any portion of the reaſoning, and living 
principle, but bear only a faint alluſion to Nana Iſptoboollo, the rational 
| foul. The moſt intelligent among them, ſay the human ſoul was not made 
of clay, like the brute creation, whoſe ſoul is only a corporeal ſubſtance, . 

attenuated by heat, and thus rendered inviſible. =_ 


Through a ſeeming war-contempt of each other, they all uſe a favou- 
rite termination to their adjectives, (very rarely to their. ſubſtantives) 
and ſometimes to their verbs ; eſpecially when they are flouriſhing away, 
in their rapid war- ſpeeches, which on ſuch occaſions they always repeat 

with great vehemence. I ſhall give a ſpecimen of two words, in the dia- 
lects of our ſouthern Indians. RT is the favourite period of the Katahba 
Indians; as Mare-r7, or Wahre-r'i, Good,“ and Maretawah-ri, or Wah- 
retawab-ri, © beſt,” or very good; Wab, the laſt ſyllable of the great di- 

vine name, is evidently the radix, and magnifies the virtuous idea to a 
| ſuperlative. In like manner, Shegare-Wabr'i, „not bad,” but Sheekare-r's, 
ſignifies “ bad.“ With theſe Indians, Sheeke is the name of a buzzard, 
- which they reckon to be a moſt impure fowl, as it lives on putrid carcaſſes ; 
upon which account, they chooſe that word to convey a vicious idea. 


Quo is the ſounding termination of the Cheerake; as Seobta-quo, © good,” 
— and O-/e-u, “ beſt,” or very good. Here they ſeem to have ſtudiouſly 
choſen the vowels : —As the following words will illuſtrate, Tondte. d, 
“ very honeſt,” or virtuous, and 7-O-U, © Evil,” or very bad. To cor- 
roborate the hints I gave, concerning the Indian names of monkey, 
and the human ſpecies, let it be obſerved, that though ber ert con- 
vey a virtuous or vicious idea, in proportion as they are conſtituted out of 
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any of their three divine names, Yonewan, Yan, and IsnTonoorLLo; or 
contain the vowels of the great ſacred name, yet the aforeſaid word Y-O-U, 
is ſo far from being a deviation from that general cuſtom, it is an 
emphatical, and emblematical term to expreſs evil, by the negative of good; 
for, as it is the only ſubſtantive or adjeftive of that word, it is a 
ſtrong expreſſive ſymbol of the nature, and phyſical cauſe of moral evil, by 
ſeparating YO, the firſt ſyllable of the divine four-lettered name into two 
ſyllables; and adding U, as a enn period, to 8 it malum ma- 


Jorum. 


Shehb is the ſounding criterion of the Muſkohge, or Creek Indians, — a 


kind of cant jargon, for example; Heettlaſbeb, ſignifies “ good,” and 


Heettla-wah-FE-fheh, very good;“ according to their univerſal ſtandard of 
ſpeech, it becomes a ſuperlative, by ſubjoining that part of the divine name 


to it. With the Chikkaſah and Choktah, Heeztla ſignifies dancing; pro- 


bably becauſe that religious exerciſe was good and highly pleaſing to them, 
when, according to ancient cuſtom, they danced in their ſymbolical circles, 
to, and before, YO HE Wan. With the former, Apullowhage.ſheh, HPO 


— 


Skeb is the favourite termination of the Chikkaſah and Choktah — as 
Chookoma-fkeh, good,“ Chookomaſio-ſkeb (alluding to to) “ very good ;” 


and Ooꝶproo-ſech, bad.”. Likewiſe, Ookproofto, © worſt,” or very bad; for, 
by annexing the contracted initial part of the divine name, Iſptoboollo, to 


the end of it, it is a ſuperlative. Theſe remarks may be of ſervice to the 
inhabitants of our valuable and extenſive barriers, in order to diſcover the 
national name of thoſe ſavages, who now and then cut them off. l 


Ookproo-ſe, with thoſe Indians, ſignifies “ accurſed ;? the two laſt letters 
make only a ſamech, which implies a neuter paſſive : and, as Ookproo is the 
only ſubſtantive or adjective they uſe to expreſs © evil,” by doubling the 
leading vowel of the four-lettered divine name, both at the beginning and 
end of the word ; may we not Conor at its origin, as glancing at the in- 
troduction of ſin or evil by man's overacting, or innovating, through a too 
curious knowledge, or choice? © Ye ſhall be as gods,” and, in order to 
gain the reſemblance, they ate what was forbidden. 


The 
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The greater number of their compounded words, (and, I believe, every 
one of them) which convey a virtuous or pure idea, either have ſome 
ſyllables of the three divine names, or viſibly glance at them; or have 
one or two vowels of the ſacred name, Yo Hz Wan, and generally 
begin with one of them; which I ſhall exemplify, with a few Chikkaſah 
and Cheerake words. e- Abowwe, * Deer ;” Tandſa, Buffalo, which as it 
begins with the divine name, Yan, contains no more of their beloved. 
vowels :. in like manner, Wabka, < cattle ;”” Ike Oochia, « mother.“ 

This laſt ſeems to be drawn from Tha, the mother of all mankind. EB 
and Enekia ſignify -a woman.” The latter is derived from the active verb, 
Akekiubah, ſignifying © to love ardently,” or like a woman; Nakkane Aſtai, 
* a man.” From this word, the Chikkaſah derive Nakke, the name of an 


arrow or bullet: and with the Cheerake Aſai ſignifies © to fear ;”> as all the 
American brute animale were afraid of man, &c. 


Words, which. imply either a vicious or impure idea, generally be- 
gin with a conſonant, and double thoſe favourite vowels, either at the 
beginning and end, or in the middle, of ſuch words; as Naſſooba Wobeea, 
<« a wolf.” With the Chikkaſah, Eaſſooba ſignifies © bewildered;“ Patche, 
a pigeon,” and Patche Eaſſooba, a turtle-dove.” Soore and Sheeke 
are the Chikkaſah and Cheerake names of a «© T menen * Cboola 
and Choochila, a fox; Shookgua and Seegua, an * opoſſum,” or hog; 
Ockoonne, © a polecat ;” Ookoanna, a badger ;” Chookphe and Cheeſto, 
« a rabbet.” The laſt word is derived from the: defective verb Cheſts, 
&« forbear,” or, do not meddle with; and rabbets were prohibited to the 
Iſraelites. In like manner, Ooppa and Ookookoo, © a night-owl;” Oopbe and 
Keera, a dog ;” Nahoolla and U-nihka, © white people,” or © impure ani- 
mals.” The Chikkaſah both corrupt and tranſpoſe the laſt part of the divine 
name, Iſhtohoollo ; and the Cheerake invert their magnifying termination 
U, to convey an impure idea. And through the like faint alluſion to this 
divine name, Hoollo ſignifies © idols, pictures, or images; a ſharp- pointed 
ſarcaſm ! for the word, Hoollo, ſignifies alſo © menſtruous women,“ who 
were for the time an equal abomination to the Iſraelites, and with whom 
they were to have no communion. Theſe two words ſeem to bear the ſame 
analogy: to each other, as , Al, a name of God, and d, Aleb, fignifying 


the covenant of the holy One to redeem man, and MR, Alcab, execrated, 
or accurſed of Cod, as idols were. 
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With the Cheerake, Awwa, or Amma, ſignifies © water,” and Ammoi, 
« à river;” not much unlike the Hebrew. They likewiſe term ſalt, Hawa ;' 
and both the conjunction copulative, and © to marry;” is Tata. The name 
of a wife is Awaß; which written in Hebrew, makes mW, Eve, or Eweh, the 
name of our general mother. So that the Indian name of a wife, is literally 
and emphatically, nis Avp, © One abſolutely needful for the well-being of 
Th, or man;” 1hiawa (tim?) ſignifies “ have you married? We gain” 
additional light from the ſtrong ſignificant appellative, -e, « a mother z*” 
which is an evident contraction of Ia, the mother of Yawe, or man- 
kind, with their favourite termination, ſee, ſubjoined ; ; the word becomes. 
thus ſmoother than to pronounce it at its full length, Tþa-ſke. If we 
conſider that the Hebrews pronounced , Yau, when a conſonant, as V, here 
is a very ſtrong, expreſſive gradation, through thoſe various words, up to 
the divine, neceſſary, Ax p, who formed and connected every ſyftem of be- 
ings ; or to the Hebrew divine original, YO He Wan: at the ſame time, 
we gain a probable reaſon why ſo many proper names of old Indian places, . 
in South Carolina, and elſewhere, along the great continent, begin with our- 
Anglo-Saxon borrowed chi racter, V; as Wampee, Watboo, Mappoo, Mad 
mola, Wafſameſah, &c. Chance is fluctuating, and. can never act uni- 
formly. As 


To cacidate the aforeſaid remarks, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that;. 
according to the Ifraclitiſh cuſtom both of mourning, and. employing. 
mourners for their dead, and calling weeping, the lifting up of their voices - 
to God, the Choktah literally obſerve the ſame cuſtom ; and both they and 
the Chikkaſah term a perſon, who through a pretended religious prin- 
ciple bewails the dead, Yah-ahb, © Ah God!” and one, who. weeps - 
on other occafions, Yahma, pouring out ſalt tears to, or before God; 
which is ſimilar to 97. When a perſon weeps very bitterly, they ſay, 
ZTabmißbio, which is a compounded word, derived from 71, and d, with 
the initial part of the divine name, Iſptohoollo, ſubjoined, to magnify 
| the idea, according to the uſage of the Hebrews. When the 
divine penman is deſcribing the creation, and the ſtrong purifying 
wind, which ſwept along the ſurface of the waters, he calls it, © the 
air, or ſpirit;“ and, more ſignificantly, „the wind of God,” or a 
very great wind: and, in other parts of the divine oracles, great hail, a 

* | great 
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great lion, and the like, are by the ſame figure, called the hail of God. 
They alſo apply the former words, Tab-ab, Tab.ma, and the like, to 
expreſs. the very ſame ideas through all the moods and tenſes; as 
Cheyaaras, © I ſhall weep for you” Saws Cheyatra Awe, © Wife, 1 will 
not weep for you.” And when the violence of their grief for the deceaſed, 
is much abated, the women frequently, in their plaintive notes, repeat 
Yo He (ta) Wab, Yo He (ia) Web, Yo He ta Ha, Yo He 1d Heb; with a re- 
ference probably to the Hebrew cuſtom of immoderately weeping and wail- 
ing for their dead, and invoking the name of God on ſuch doleful oecaſtons; 
and which may have induced theſe ſuppoſed red Hebrews to believe the like 
conduct, a very eſſential part of religious duty. Neetak Tab. ah ſignifies * a 
faſt day,” becauſe they were then humbly to ſay Ab, and afflict their ſouls 
before Yan. In like manner, Zab- Abe ſignifies one who weeps for hav- 
ing killed, or murdered another.” Its roots are w, Tab, their continual war- 
period, and, 52x, Abele, ſignifying * ſorrow or mourning;“ for, as killing, 
or murdering, is an hoſtile act, it cannot be drawn from nax, which ſignifies 
brotherly love, or tender affection. Nana-Tab- Abe deſcribes a perſon weep- 
ing, while another is killing him. Now, as Nana is a relation,” 25 g 
God,“ and Abe as above, the true meaning ſeems, to be, * One, like 


bleeding Abele, weeping to God.” Likewiſe their name for ſalt, Hatua, 


may inform us, that though at preſent they uſe no ſalt in their religious 
offerings, they forbore it, by reaſon of their diſtant ſituation from the 
| ſea-ſhore, as well as by the danger of blood attending the bringing it 
through an enemy's country ; for, according to the idiom of their lan- 
guage, if they had not thought ſalt an eſſential part of the law of ſacri- 
ficature, they moſt probably, would not have derived it from the two laſt 
ſyllables of the great divine name; whereas they double the conſonant, 


when they expreſs water, without n it from the clear fountain of liv- 
ing waters, YO He Wan. 


With the Hebrews, as before obſerved *, „, Tephale, ſignifies © ſhak- 
ing or pulling of the hand, coheſion, conjunction, or entering into ſociety ;” 
and “ praying, or invoking.” In conformity to that original ſtandard, 
when the Indians would expreſs a ſtrong, laſting friendſhip, they have no 
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other way, than by ſaying, Abarattle-la pbeena chemanumb6le, © I ſhall firmly 


ſhake hands with your diſcourſe, or ſpeech.” 


When two nations of Indians are making, or renewing peace with each 
other, the ceremonies and ſolemnities they uſe, carry the face of great an- 


tiquity, and are very ſtriking to a curious ſpectator, which I ſhall here relate, 


ſo far as it ſuits the preſent ſubject. When ſtrangers of note arrive near 
the place, where they deſign to contract new friendſhip; or confirm their old 
amity, they ſend a meſſenger a-head, to inform the people of their amicable 


intention. He carries a ſwan's wing in his hand, painted all over with ſtreaks 
of white clay, as an expreſſive emblem of their embaſſy. The next day, when 
they have made their friendly parade, with firing off their guns and whoop- 


ing, and have entered the beloved ſquare, their chieftain, who is a-head of the 
reſt, is met by one of the old beloved men, or magi, of the place. He 


and the viſitant approach one another, in a. bowing poſture. The former 


ſays, Te, 1h la chu Anggona? Are you come a friend in the name of 
God?” Or, Is God with you, friend?“ for, Yo is a religious contraction 


of LTobewab, — I the man,” Ta a note of joy, Chu a query, and Anggona 1 
«.a friend.“ The other replies, Tah —Arabre-O, Anggona, God is with 


me, I am come, a friend, in God's name.“ The reply confirms the mean- 
ing of the queſtionary ſalute, in the manner before explained. The 


magus then graſps the ftranger with both His hands, around the wriſt of 


his right hand, which holds ſome green branches — again, about the elbow 
— then around the arm, cloſe: to his fhoulder, as a near approach to the 


heart. Then his immediately waving the eagles tails over the head of 


the ſtranger, is the ſtrongeſt pledge of good faith. Similar to the- Hebrew . 
word, Phale* with the Indians, fignifies “ to wave, and likewiſe to 


ſhake; for they ſay, Skooba— Phdle, © ſhaking one's head.“ How far the 


Indian oath, or manner of covenanting, agrees with that of the Hebrews, | 

on the like ſolemn occaſion, I refer to the intelligent reader. Their method 
of embracing each other, ſeems to reſemble alſo that cuſtom of the Hebrews, 
when- a- ſtranger became ſurety for another, by giving him his wriſt; to 


which Solomon alludes, © If thou haſt ſtricken hand with the ſtranger, &c. 


— Their common method of greeting each other, is analogous with the 

above; the hoſt only ſays, -la Chu? and the gueſt replies, Arabre-O, 

« I am come in the name of O E A,” or Yo He Wan... 
When 
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When O is joined to the end of words, it always denotes a ſuperlative, 
according to their univerſal figurative abbreviations of the great beloved 
name; thus with the Chikkaſah, Je, © deer,” and [/e-O, very ar 
deer ;” Yandſa, a buffalo, Yanas-O, © a very extraordinary great buffalo; 


which is, at leaſt, as ſtrong a ſuperlative, as N 12 "” lignifying * 66 the - 
houſe of the SON or “ the A N 2 


With the Chincke Indiant, 4 | (wa a) bows ſignifies © a 5 deer-" 
killer :” it is compounded of Abaum§e, © a deer,” Wab - the period of the 
divine name, and Ta, a note of plurality. The title, © the deer-killer of 
God for the people,“ was, ſince my time, very honourable among them, as 
its radical : meaning likewiſe \ imports. - Every town had one ſolemnly 
appointed; him, whom they ſaw the Deity had at ſundry times bleſſed with 
better ſucceſs than the reſt of his brethren, in ſupplying them with an holy 
banquet, that they might eat, and rejoice, before the divine eſſence. But 
now it ſeems, by reaſon of their great intercourfe with foreigners, they 
have left off that old ſocial, religious cuſtom; and even their former noted 
Hoſpitality. I would alſo obſerve, that though neceſſity obliged them to 
apply the bear's-greaſe, or oil, to religious uſes, they have no ſuch phraſe 
as (Wah ta) ecõna; not accounting the bear ſo clean an animal as the 
deer, to be offered, and eaten in their religious friendly feaſts; where they 


ſolemnly invoked, ate, AE ſung, and danced in a circular form, to, and 
| before, YO. HE Wan. 


The kata dialects, like the Hebrew language, have a nervous and em- 
phatical manner of expreſſion.— The Indians do not perlonify inanimate ob- 
jects, as did the oriental heathens, but their ſtyle is adorned with images, 
compariſons, and ſtrong metaphors like the Hebrews; and equal in allego- 
ries to any of the eaſtern nations. According to the ages of antiquity, their 

Var - ſpeeehes, and public orations, always aſſume a poetical turn, not unlike 
the ſound of the meaſures of the celebrated Anacreon and Pindar. Their 
poetry is ſeldom exact in numbers; rhymes, or meaſure: it may be 
compared to proſe in muſic, or a tunable way of ſpeaking. The period is 
always accompanied with a ſounding vehemence, to inforce their muſical 
ſpeech: and the muſie Is W deſigned to ene the ear, and affect 
the paſſions. 3 

After 
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After what hath been ſaid of their language, it may be proper here to 
thew how they accent the conſonants: I ſhall range them in the order of 
our alphabet, except thoſe they pronounce after our manner. When CH 
begins a word, or is prefixed to a vowel, it conveys a ſoft ſound, as Chas, 
* high;” but otherwiſe it is guttural: as is D, which is expreſſed by fix- 
ing the tip of the tongue between the teeth, as Daui, for David. G is 
always guttural, as we accent Go. They cannot pronounce Gn; and they 
have not the Hy, neither can it be expreſſed in their dialects, as their lead- 
ing vowels bear the force of guttural conſonants, They have not the Jon, 
as I can any way recollect, or get information of; nor can they repeat it, 
any nearer than Chot. They pronounce K, as in Ko; L and M, as O- 5, 
by fixing the tongue to the lower teeth; 7 like D, as in the old Hibernian, 
or Celtic affirmative, Ta. They cannot pronounce V, or XA; they call the 
governor of Moveel, (Mobille) Goteno-Miocneeleb: and they have not a 
word which begins or ends with X. KS are always divided into two ſyllables; 
as Haf- ſe, mad,“ &c. They have not the letter Z; much leſs any ſuch 
| harſh ſound as Tz, although they have 27. As they uſe the Hebrew conſo- 
nants Y and V/, in their molt ſolemn invocation YO Hz Wan, inſtead of the 
_ preſent Hebrew Jod and Vau; fo they ſeem to exclude them intirely out of 
their various dialects: the pronunciation therefore of the Hebrew characters, 
which are ſuppoſed to convey the other ſounds, they are unacquainted with 
and thoſe which ſeem to be tranſpoſed, may be clearly aſcertained by perſons 
of proper capacity and leiſure, by comparing a ſufficient number of Hebrew 
and Indian vets ger The Indian accents, Oo, and O, W, and Th, 
may, prove a pretty good key to ſpeculative enquirers. 


v7 often occur in their words; as J. 1 <« to bleed with a lancet, to 
bore, ſcoop, or make any thing hollow; and Heettla, to dance.” And 
the South-Americans, we are told, had likewiſe the ſame ſound, as in that 
national name, Tlaſkala : it ſeems to have been univerſal over the extenſive 
continent. And,. from a ſimilarity of the Hebrew manners, religious 
rites, civil and martial cuſtoms, we have a ſtrong preſumptive proof, 
that they uſed the aforeſaid double vowels, and likewiſe a ſingle vowel, 
as a termination, to give their words a ſoft accent: and it is plain to me, 
that the Hebrew language did not ſound: ſo harſh, as it is now commonly 
emed, but like the American dialects it was interſperſed with vowels, 

and 
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and a vowel was commonly ſubjoined to each word, for the ſake of a ſoft 
cadence; as Abele, and. Ale, inſtead of Hax, Abel, and , Al, &c. 


The Engliſh characters cannot be brought any nearer to the true pro- 
nunciation of the Indian words, than as above ſet down: ſo that former 
writers have notoriouſly. ſtrayed, by writing conjecturally, or taking things 
on the wing of fame. What Indian words we had, being exceedingly 
mangled, either by the fault of the preſs, or of torturing pens, heretofore 
induced ſkilful perſons to conjecture them to be hierogly phical characters, 
in imitation of the ancient Egyptian manner of writing their chronicles. 


The Indians expreſs themſelves with a great deal of vehemence, and with 
Hort pauſes, in all their ſet ſpeeches; but, in common diſcourſe, they ex- 
| preſs themſelves according to our uſual method of ſpeech, only when they 
ſcold each other: which I never obſerved, unleſs they were intoxicated with 
ſpiritous liquors, or caſually overheard a huſband when ſober in his own fa- 
mily. They always act the part of a ſtoic philoſopher in outward appear- 
ance, and never ſpeak. above their natural key. And in their philoſophic 
way of reaſoning, their language is the more ſharp and biting, like keen 
irony and ſatyr, that kills whom it. praiſes. They know, that thus 
they correct and ſubdue the firſt boilings of anger; which, if unchecked, 
proves one of the moſt dangerous paſſions to which human nature is 
ſubject. So that remote ſavages, Who have heard only the jarring 
ſcreeches of night-owls, and the roaring voices of ravenous beaſts of prey, 
in this reſpe& give. leſſons, and ſet a worthy. example to our moſt civilized - 
nations. 


I have heard ſeveral eloquent Indian leaders, juſt as they were ready 
to ſet off for war, to uſe as bold metaphors and allegories in their 
ſpeeches — and images almoſt as full and animating, as the eloquent 
penman of the old divine book of Job, even where he is painting, 
with his ſtrong colours, the gladneſs and contempt of the beautiful 
war-horſe, at the near approach of the enemy. I heard one of their 
captains, at the end of his oration for war, tell the warriors that ſtood 
outermoſt, he feelingly knew their guns were burning in their hands; their 
tomohawks thirſty to drink the blood of their enemy; and their truſty 
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arrows impatient to be on the wing; and, leſt. delay ſhould burn their hearts 
any longer, he gave them the cool refreſhing word, Join the holy ark, 


and away to cut off the devoted enemy.” They immediately ſounded the 


ſhrill whoo-whoop, and ſtruck up the ſolemn, awful ſong, 76, &c. 


In Virginia, reſides the remnant of an Indian tribe, who call themfelves 


Sepöne; which word, with the Egyptians, ſignifies the time of putting their 
wine into veſſels; derived, according to mythologiſts, from Saphan, to in- 


clofe or conceal.“ From thence they, formed the fictitious Ti/iphone; the pu- 


niſher of ſins, animated with hatred; and alſo the reſt of their pretended 


furies, from the like circumſtances of the year. Our early American writers 


have beſtowed on theſe Indians an emperor, according to the Spanifh- copy, 
calling him Pawhatan— contrary to the Indian method of ending their pro- 
per names with. a vowel; and have pictured them as a ſeparate body of fierce 
idolatrous canibals. We however find them in the preſent day, of the ſame 
temper and religious tenets, as the reſt of the Indian Americans, in propor- 
tion to their ſituation in life. Conſidering the nearneſs of Egypt to Judea, 
they might have derived that appellative from the Egyptians, —eſpecially, 
as here, and in ſeveral of our American colonies, (particularly on the north 
ſide of Suſquehana river, in Penſylvania) are old towns, called Randa. 


There was about thirty years ago, a remnant of a nation, or ſubdivided 
tribe of Indians, called Kanãai; which reſembles the Hebrew proper name, 


20, (Canaan, or Chanoona). Their proper names always end with a vowel : 
and they ſeldom uſe a conſonant at the end of any word *. I cannot recollect 


If we conſider the proximity of thoſe Indians to a thick-ſettled colony, in which there are 


many gentlemen of eminent learning, it will appear not a little ſurprizing that the name Ca- 


naanites, in the original language, according to the Indian method of expreſſing it, as above, 
did not excite the attention of the.curious, and prompt them to ſome enquiry into the lan- 
guage, rites, and cuſtoms, of thoſe Aborigines: which had they effected, would have 
juſtly procured them thoſe eulogia from the learned world, which their ſociety profuſely 


| beſtowed on the artful, improved ſtrokes of a former prime magiſtrate of South-Carolina, 


whoſe conduct in Indian affairs, was ſo exceedingly ſingular, if not ſordid and faulty, (as I 


publicly proved when he preſided there) that another year's ſuch management would have 


cauſed the Cheerake to remove to the French barrier, or to have invited the French to ſettle 
a garriſon, where the late unfortunate Fort-Loudon flood, But a true Britiſh adminiſtration 
ſucceeding, in the very critical time, it deſtroyed their immature, but moſt dangerous 
threatening ſcheme. This note I infert here, though rather out of place, to ſhew, that the 
northern gentlemen have not made all thoſe obſervations and enquiries, with regard to the 
Indians, which might have been reaſonably expected, from ſo numerous and learned a body. 


7 ey any 
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Their opinion of thunder and lightning. 6g 


any exceptions but the following, which are ſonorous, and Am to be 
of an ancient date; Ookkab, a ſwan;” Npatak, a wing; ' Kooſbit, 
< reeds ;” Sheenuk, © ſand ;” Shatik, „the ſkies ;” Phutchib, © a ſtar;" 79 
Soonak, a kettle; Skin, © the eye; Ai. eep, a pond;“ and from which 
they derive the word 4i-ee-pe, © to bathe,” which alludes to the eaſtern me- 
_ thod of purifying themſelves. 1/ak ſignifies © a hand:“ and there are a few 

words that end with /; as Solz » © a tongue,” &c. 


The Indians call the lightning and thunder, Eloha, and its rumbling 
noiſe, Rowah, which may not improperly be deduced from the Hebrew. 
To enlighten the Hebrew nation, and impreſs them with a reverential awe 
of divine majeſty, God ſpoke to them at Sinai, and other times during, 
the theocracy, with an awful or thundering voice. The greater part of 
the Hebrews ſeem to have been formerly as ignorant of philoſophy, as are 
the ſavage Americans now. They did not know that thunder proceeded 
from any natural cauſe, but from the immediate voice of Elohim, above the 
clouds : and the Indians believe, according to this Hebrew ſyſtem of phi- 
loſophy, that Minggo Iſbto Eloba Alkaiaſto, the great chieftain of the thun- 
der, is very croſs, or angry when it thunders :” and I have heard them ſay, 

when it rained, thundered, and blew ſharp, for a conſiderable time, that the 
beloved, or holy people, were at war above the clouds. And they believe 
that the war at ſuch times, ,is moderate, or hot, in proportion to the noiſe 
and violence of the ſtorm. 


I have ſeen them in theſe ſtorms, fire off their guns, pointed toward the 
ſky; ſome in contempt of heaven, and others through religion—the former, 
to ſhew that they were warriors, and not afraid to die in any ſhape ; much 
leſs afraid of that threatening troubleſome noiſe: and the latter, becauſe 
their hearts directed them to aſſiſt 1Þoboollo Eloha . May not this 


* The firſt lunar eclipſe I ſaw, after I lived with the Indians, was among the Cheerake, 
An. 1736: and during the continuance of it, their conduct appeared very ſurprizing to one 
Who had not ſeen the like before; they all ran wild, this way and that way, like lunatics, 
firing their guns, whooping and hallooing, beating of kettles, ringing. horſe-bells, and 
making the moſt horrid noiſes that human beings poſſibly could. This was the effect of 
their natural philoſophy, and done to aſſiſt the ſuffering moon. And it is an opinion of ſome 

of the Eaft-Indians, that eclipſes are occaſioned by a great monſter reſembling a bull-frog, 
which now and then gnaws one edge of the ſun and moon, and would totally deſtroy them, 
only that they frighten it away, and by that means preſerve them and their light. 
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proceed from an oral tradition of the war which the rebellious angels waged 
againſt the great Creator; and which the ancient heathens called the war of 
the giants? Nothing ſounds bolder, or 1s more expreſſive, than the Chee- 
rake name of thunder, Eentaquaroſke. It points at the effects and report of 
the battles, which they imagine the holy people are fighting above. The- 
ſmall-pox, a foreign diſeaſe, no way connatural to their healthy climate, 
they call Oonataquira, imagining it to proceed from the inviſible darts of 
angry fate, pointed againſt them, for their young people's vicious conduct. 
When they ſay, © I ſhall ſhoot,” their term is, Ake-rocka. The radix of 
this word is in the two laft ſyllables; the two firſt are expreſſive only of the 


firft perſon ſingular; as Akeeobooſa, © I am dead, or loſt;” and Akeeohooſera, 


„ have loſt.” Rooka ſeems to have a reference to the Hebrew name for 
the holy Spirit. | 


The moſt ſouthern old town, which ds Chikkaſah firſt ſettled, after the 
Chokchoomah, Choktah, and they, ſeparated on our ſide of the Miſſiſippi, 
into three different tribes, they called Yaneka, thereby inverting Tabtane, 
the name of the earth; as their former brotherhood was then turned into en- 


mity *. The bold Creeks on the oppoſite, or north ſide of them, they named 


Tabnaͤbe, killing to God,” or devoting to death; for the mid conſonant 
expreſſes the preſent time. And their proper names of perſons, and places, 


are always expreſſive of certain circumſtances, or things, drawn from roots,. 


that convey a fixed determinate meaning. 


With the Muſköhge, Ageb ſignifies © a language,“ or ſpeech: and, becauſe 
ſeveral of the Germans among them, frequently ſay Yah-yah, as an affirmative, 


they call them Tab-yab Algeh, Thoſe of the blaſphemous ſpeech; which: 


ſtrongly hints to us, that they ſtill retain a glimpſe of the third moral com- 
mand e at Sinai, Thou ſhalt not take the name of the Lord thy 


God in vain,” or apply the name of Yourwan, thy ELonim, to vain, or 
created things. 


* 


They all the earth Yahkine, becauſe Yah formed it; as his, footſtool, by. the power 
of his word. In alluſion alſo hereto, Nakkine ſignifies a man, becauſe of the mother- 
earth; and Nakke a bullet, or arrow. When the Cheerake aſk a perſon, Is it not ſo? 


they ſay, Wahkane? The divine eſſential name, and Kane, are evidently the roots of theſe- 
words.. 


Theſe: 
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Theſe Indians, to ineulcate on their young people, that YO He Wax is 
the Author of vegetation, call the growih of vegetables, Nubrdab, moved 
by Yohewah ;” for Hab ſignifies to walk, or move; and the conſonant is an 

_ expletive of diſtinction. In like manner, Wab. ah ſignifies, that the 
fruits are ripe,” or moved to their joy, by Vohewah. They likewiſe call the 
flying of birds, Wabkaah ; as Yohewah gave them that ſwift motion. And, 
when young pigeons are well feathered, they ſay, Patche hiſh/he oolphatahah — 
Patche fignifies © a pidgeon,” Hiſhſpe, © leaves, hair, or feathers,” golpha, 
or o9/pho, a bud,” ta, a note of plurality, and hab of admiration, to make 
it a plural ſuperlative. But, when the pigeons, in winter, fly to a moderate 
climate in great clouds, they uſe the word, Wah-4b, which in every other 
application deſcribes vegetation, and ſay, Patche Wab-ah, © the pigeons are 
moved to them by Yahewah ;” which ſeems to allude to the quails in the 
wilderacls, that were miraculouſiy ſent to feed the MFI: 


Clay baſons they call Ai- dv, and their old round earthen forts, Hiamba 
Cbaab, this laſt word ſignifying © high,” or tall: but a ſtockade, or wooden 
fort, they term, Hoortta z and to inſwamp, Book-[teore, from Baokſe, © a 
fwamp,” and Hooreta, © a fort, or place of difficult acceſs.” High waters, 
conveys to them, an idea only of deepneſs ; as Ookkg phobe, © deep 
waters.“ And they ſay, Ookka chookima intaa, * The water glides, or moves 
along pleaſantly, or goodly.” That the word Inida, has Ta-ab for its ra- 
dix, is apparent from their name for a rapid current, Zabnale, it runs 
with a very extraordinary force;” the mid conſonant is placed there, 
to give the word a ſuitable vehemence of expreſſion — and the word is 


compounded of Mm, Tab, and 5x, Ale, two names of God. 


In like manner, 
Yabnba fignifies © a pleuriſy,” fever, and the like; becauſe they reckon, 


when Yau ſays ha in anger, to any of their vicious people, he immediately 
fires the blood, and makes it run violently through all the veins of the body. 
Aſhtahdle ſignifies the reflection of the celeſtial luminaries, which is com- 
| Poſed of two of the divine names; as wn, 4, the celeſtial, cherubimi- 
cal name of God, ſignifying fire, ta, a contraction of the conjunction copu- 
lative, and , Ale, the ſtrong, or omnipotent. They ſay a river, or warm 
victuals, is A-ſbi-pa ; that is, the former is become fordable, and the latter 


eatable. They here divide / into two ſyllables ; and the termination alludes 
to the word, Apa, wich _ eating. 
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Piah ſignifies to raiſe the voice, Yocifero—for W, Phi, ſignifies © the 
mouth,” and Aab, to move.” Opie is the name of a war. leader, be- 
cauſe he is to move his mouth to O E A, or invoke YO Hr Wan, while 
he carries the beloved ark to war, and is ſanctifying himſelf and his party, 
that they may obtain ſucceſs againſt the enemy. But Pae-Minggo ſignifies 

a far-off, or diſtant chieftain. Pa yak Matahdb, is the high name of a war- 
leader, derived from Paab, to raiſe the voice to Yan, and Tahah, 
« finiſhed,” meaning his war-gradation : the AM prefixed to it, makes it a 
fabſtantive, according to the uſage of the Hebrews. Any thing liquid they 
term Ookche, from Ookka and che: and Ookchaahb ſignifies © alive.” It is 
drawn from Ookka, © water,” Ch, a note of reſemblance, and Aab, „ moy- 
ing;” i. e. a living creature reſembles moving water. In like manner, 
Ookcha fignifies to awake out of ſleep; and alfo to plant any vegetable 
ſubſtance, alluding to their three different ſtates—they firſt were enabled 
to move about—then reſt, or ſleep is neceſſary, and alſo being planted in the 


cearth — but they hope that in due time, they ſhall be moved upward, after 


they have flept a while in the earth, by the omnipotent power of Yah. 
They have an idea of a reſurrection of the dead body, according to the 
: general belief of the Jews, and in conformity to St. Paul's ms can 
axiom, that corruption precedes r and a reſurrection. 


Keenta ſignifies a beaver, Ookka © water,” and Heenna ce a path,” 
but, for a ſmooth cadence, they contract them into one word, Keentook- 
heenna ; which very expreſſively ſignifies © a een, | 


The Indian compounded words, are iy * long; but thoſe 
that are radical, or ſimple, are moſtly ſhort : very few, if any of them, ex- 
ceed three or four ſyllables. And, as their dialects are guttural, every word 
contains ſome conſonants ; and theſe are the eſſential characteriſtics of lan- 
guage. Where they deviate from this rule, it is by religious emblems; 
which obviouſly proceeds from the great regard they paid to the names of 

the Deity; eſpecially, to the four-lettered, divine, eſſential name, by uſing 
the letters it contains, and the vowels it was originally pronounced with, to 
convey a virtuous idea; or, by doubling, or tranſpoſing them, to ſignify 
the contrary. In this they all agree. And, as this general cuſtom muſt 
proceed from one primary cauſe, it ſeems to aſſure us, they were not-in a 
- ſavage 
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favage ſtate, when they firſk ſeparated, and variegated their dialects, with ſo 
much religious care, and exact art. Blind chance could not direct ſo great 
a number of remote and warring ſavage nations to fix on, and unite in ſo 
nice a religious ſtandard of ſpeech. Vowels are inexpreſſive of things, they 
only typify them; as Oo-E- A, © to aſcend, or remove: O E A, a moſt 
ſacred affirmation of the truth. Similar to theſe are many words, contain- 
ing only one conſonant: as To- e. u, it is very true; O. ſe-u, very good; 1 
20 U, & evil, or very bad ;” 7-4-a, * he moves by the divine bounty z” | 
Nan-ne Pa, © the divine hill, or the mount of God,” &c. If language way 
not originally a divine gift, which ſome of our very curious modern philo- 
ſophers deny, and have taken great pains to ſet aſide; yet human beings 
are poſſeſſed of the faculties of thinking and ſpeaking, and, in propor- 
tion to their ideas, they eaſily invented, and learned words mixed with 
conſonants and vowels, to expreſs them. Natural laws are common and 
general. The ſituation. of the Indian Americans, has probably been the 
means of ſinking them into that ſtate of barbariſm we now behold —Yet, 
though in great meaſure they may have loſt their primitive language, not 
one of them expreſſes himſelf by the natural cries of brute-animals, any far- 
ther than to deſcribe ſome of the animals by the cries they make; which we 
ourſelves ſometimes imitate, as Choo- qua- li qua- ld, the name they give that 
merry night-ſinging bird, which we call Whip her will. my poor wife,” 
(much like our cuckoo) ſo termed from its muſical monotony. No lan- 
2 guage is exempt from the like ſimple copyings. The nervous, polite, and 
copious. Greek tongue had the loud-ſounding Bod Boas, which the Romans 
imitated, by their bellowing Boves Bum ; and the Indians ſay Pa- a, ſigni- 
fying the loud noiſe of every kind of animals, and their own loud-ſounding 
war Whos Whogp. Where they do not uſe divine emblems, their words 
have much articulation of conſonants. Their radicals have not the inſepa- 
rable property of three conſonants, though frequently they have; and. 
their words are not ſo long, as ſtrangers conjecturally draw them out. In- 
ſtead of a ſimple word, we too often inſert the wild picture of a double, 
or triple-compounded one; and the conjugation of their verbs, utterly de- 
ceives us. A ſpecimen of this, will ſhew it with ſufficient clearneſs, and 
may exhibit ſome uſeful hints to the curiaus ſearchers of antiquity. 


A. nò- wa ſignifies © a rambler, renegadoe, or a perſon of no ſettled place 


of abode.” Aud. wal, the firſt perſon, and Iſb-na, the ſecond perſoni 
ſingular, 
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ſingular, but they have not a particular pronoun for the third; they diſtin- 
guiſh it by cuſtom. Si-a, or H.-ab, is „I am * Chee-a, or Chy- ab, * you 
are; and Too-wah, © he is.“ Ay-ab ſignifies © to go; Ay-a-ſa, ] remain,” 

Ih-i-a-ſa, * you remain ;” A. ſa, he remains.” A-OO-E-A is a ſtrong 
religious emblem, ſignifying © I climb, aſcend, or remove to another place 
of reſidence.” It points to And-wab, the firſt perſon ſingular, and O-E-A, or 
YO Hx Wan; and implies, putting themſelves under his divine patronage. 
The beginning of that moſt ſacred ſymbol, is, by ſtudious ſkill, and a 
thorough knowledge of the power of letters, placed twice, to prevent them 
from applying the ſacred name to vain purpoſes, or created things. In 


like manner they ſay, Naſ-/ap-pe-O Iſb-OO-E-A, You are climbing a 


very great acorn-tree,” meaning an oak; for Naſ-ſe is the name of an acorn ; 
and the mid part of that triple compounded word, is derived from Ap-pd-la, 
e to help;” Che-ap-pt-la A-wa, I do not help you.” The termination, 
according to their fixed idiom, magnifies it to a ſuperlative. Quoo- rau h. qua, 
a noted old camping place, fourteen miles above the ſettlement of Ninety-ſix, 
and eighty-two below the Cheerake, ſignifies, in their diale&, * the large 


white oaks.” Oo/- ſak is the name of a © hickory-nut,” and Os/-/ak Ap. pe- O, 
as above. Oot-te ſignifies © a cheſnut;” Nooz-te, a tooth,” Soot-te, a 


pot;“ and Oo-te, to make a fire,” which may be called an Indian type 


for eating boiled cheſnuts, 


When they ſay, He is removing his camp,” they expreſs it in a moſt 
religious manner, Al- - na-OO-E-A. Al-be-nds-le ſignifies I camped ;” 
Al-be-nds-le-chi, © I ſhall, or will, camp: but, according to their religious 
mode of ſpeaking, Al-bi-na A-OO-E-A-re, expreſſes the former, and Al- be- 
na A-OO-E-A-ri-chii, the latter phraſe ; likewiſe, Aube na OO-E-As ſignifies 
Caſtra Moveto, imperatively. It is worthy of notice, that as they have no 


pronoun relative to expreſs the third perſon ſingular, they have recourſe to 


the firſt ſyllable of the effential word, Toowab, © He is.” In alluſion to that 
word, they term the conjunction copulative, Ta-wah, and Tee-U-Wah, © reſt- 
ing.” So mixed a train of nice and exact religious terms, could not 
be invented by people, as illiterate and ſavage as the Indians now are, 
any more than happen by accident. 


"Though they have loſt the true meaning of their religious emblems, ex- 
cept what a very few of us occaſionally revive in the retentive memories of 


their old inquiſitive magi; yet tradition directs them to apply them pro- 


perly. 
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perly. They uſe many plain religious emblems of the divine names, Lo- 
Ewan, Yan, and Al E, — and theſe are the roots of a prodigious number of 


words, through their various dialects. It is ſurprizing they were unnoticed, 


and that no uſe was made of them, by the early voluminous Spaniſh: 
writers, or by our own, for the information of the learned world, notwith- 


ſtanding the bright lights they had to direct them in that æra, when the de- 


corations of their holy temples and prieſts, their religious ceremonies, and 
facred hymns of praiſe to the Deity, of which hereafter, ſo nearly correſ- 
ponded with the Iſraelitiſn, and might have been readily diſcovered by any 
who eyed them with attention. In our time, by reaſon of their long inter- 
courſe with foreigners, we have neceſſarily but a few dark traces to guide 


our inquiries, in the Inveſtigation of what muſt have been formerly, ſhining. 
truths, | 


I muſt beg to be indulged with a few more remarks on their verbs.—If 
we prefix As to AJ. a, to move,” it becomes A-ſd-a, eto offend.” The mo- 


noſyllables % and Che, variouſly denote the ſecond perſon ſingular; but when 


the former is by cuſtom prefixed to a verb, the latter then expreſſes either the 
accuſative or ablative caſe ſingular of the pronoun relative; as I-. ſd. ab. 


you are offended, or moved to ſay Ah;” I. a. ſd. a re, you were diſ- 


pleaſed :'* but Che- a- ſd- ab ſignifies © I am diſpleaſed with you;“ and Che- a- 
ſd- a. re I was offended by you;” Che- a. ſd. a- che- le is I occaſion, or have 
occaſioned you to be diſpleaſed,” literally, I produce, or have produced 
offence to you ;” and Che- a. ſd. a- cheb. la Awa, © I ſhall not cauſe you to be 
diſpleaſed.” In like manner, they ſay A-4n-ha, which ſignifies „ deſpiſe,” 
or literally, „I move ba ;” for the midi letter is inſerted for diſtinction- ſake, 
according to their idiom. So A-chin-ha-chu, © Þ ſhall contemn you;“ 


A. cbiu- ha- cbeb-la A-wa, © I ſhall not cauſe you to become deſpicable.” 
_ Chee-le ſignifies literally, © to bring forth young.” So that the former me- 


thod of expreſſion 1s very ſignificant; and yet it ſhews a ſterility of lan- 
guage, as that ſingle word is applicable to every ſpecies of female animals, 
fowls not excepted * Thus, Phoo-ſhe Chee-le, © the birds lay.” Oe-ſhe ſigni- 
fies a young animal,” of any kind — and likewiſe an egg. When men- 
tioned alone, by way of excellence, it is the common name of an infant; 
but when the name of the ſpecies of animals is prefixed to it, it deſcribes 
the young creature. Au-puſo-kooſh oo. ſbe, is what the tender mother ſays to 
her well-pleaſed infant. The two words import the ſame thing.. The for- 
mer reſembles the Hebrew, and the latter is likewiſe a ſubſtantive ;' they: 


* ſay 
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ſay Chool-loo-ſhe Teeth-la-a-ta-hah, * the fox-cubs are run off; Choo. la being 


the name of a fox. Phut-choos-00-fhbe Wah: kd-as, * let the young duck fly 
away ;” and Phoo-ſoo-ſbe Hifh-ſhe Ool-pha-qui-ſa, * the young wild bird's 


| hairs, or feathers, are not ſprung, or budded.“ Pa-ſe ſignifies the hair of a 


man's head, or the mane of animals. Sha-le ſignifies pregnant, literally, 
eto carry a burthen ;” as Oo-ſhe Shi-le, © ſhe bears, or carries, an infant ;” 
but, when it is born, SHob-le is the name for carrying it in their arms. 
This bears off from the divine radix, with great propriety of language. 
Im prefixed to a verb, denotes the maſculine and feminine pronouns, lum 
and illam As this is their fixed method of ſpeech, the reader will eaſily un- 
derſtand the true idiom of their language. Salle ſignifies ©* I am dead,” 
Chil-le, you, &c. Il: leb, he, &c. And this is likewiſe a ſubſtantive, as 77-let 
Min-te, death is approaching,” or coming: Min- tb. cba ſignifies © come 
you ;” and .1-min-te-la A-wa, or Ac-min-td-qua-chu, * I will not come.” 


The former word, Sha-le, “to carry a burthen,” or, ſhe is pregnant, 
ſeems to be derived from w and : and, as A-ſb4-le, Ib. ſpd-le, and 
E-/h4-le, are the firſt, ſecond, and third perſons ſingular of the preſent tenſe, 
the latter may allude to her conception by the power of the Deity : and it 


alſo points to W, Sha-wi-le, or Saul, the grave, or ſepulchre,” out of 
which the dead ſhall come forth to a new world of light. In like manner 


Chee-le to bring forth,” or A-chee-li-le, © 1 brought forth,” appears to 
be derived from 3, a note of reſemblance, and 5x, A. le, the fruitful Omni- 
potent. All the American nations, like the Jews, entertain a contemptible 


opinion of their females that are barren — ſterility they conſider as proceed- 


ing from the divine anger, on account of their conjugal infidelity. 


To enable grammarians to form a clear idea of the Indian method of va- 
riegating their verbs, and of the true meaning they convey, we muſt again 
recur to the former eſſential word, or rather divine emblem, Aab, he 
moves.” They ſay Aas, © let him move,” and Ee-ma-ko, or Bld. ſas Aa- 
dre, I now move,” or © yeſterday I moved ;” for, like the Hebrews, 


they ſometimes uſe the preterperfect, inſtead of the preſent tenſe. A-4-a-ra. 


chũ is the firſt perſon ſingular of the future tenſe, in the indicative mood. 
A-4-ta-hah expreſſes the third perſon plural of the preſent tenſe, and ſame 
mood. A-d-ta-hab-ta-ki-a ſignifies, by query, have ye, or will ye move?“ 


It is their method of conjugating their verbs, that occaſions any of their 
radical 
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radical or derivative verbs to exceed three or four ſyllables; as we ſee by 


- this; which, though compoſed only of two vowels, or fhort ſyllables, is yet 


ſo greatly deſlected. With chem two negatives make an affirmative, as 
Ak-hiſh-ko-qud, 4 E mall not drink ;“ add the ſtrong negative termination 
A-wa, it is, I will certainly drink.“ An affirmative queſtion frequently 
implies a ſtrong negative; as A-a-rd-ta-ki-a, literally, will, or ſhould, I 


go:?“ that is, © I really will not, or ſhould not go:“ and on the contrary, 


a negative query imports an affirmative aſſertion; as A-kai-u-qud-ta-ki-a, 
<* ſhould not I go?” or, © ſurely ſhould go.“ Ee. a. to Ad. ret Sa-kdi-a- 
qua-ta-ki-a, is literally, © if I ate, ſhould not I be ſatisfied ?” which implies, 
< if I ate, I ſhould be fully fatisfied. To drinking, they apply a word that 
ſignifies content; and indeed, they are moſt eager to drink any fort of ſpi- 
ritous liquors, when their bellies are quite full. When they are tired with 
drinking, if we ſay to any of them, Un-ta Ang-go-na Che- ma · hiſb- ka- la Chi, 
« Well, my friend, I will drink with you ;” Che-a-yook-pa-chee-re Too. gat, 


for, indeed, I rejoice in your company ;'* he replies, Hai- a, Ook-ka 


Hoo-me Hiſh-ko Sa-nook-ti-ra; which is, No; for I am content with 


drinking bitter waters.“ They conſtantly prefix the ſubſtantive before the 
adjective, and place the accuſative caſe before the verb. If we tranſlate 


the following words, Ork-ka Pangge Hum-ma Law-wa A. hiſp- ko. le Bla. ſas, 


they literally ſignify, © yeſterday I drank a great deal of red- grape water,” 
meaning claret. Thus they ſay, Tik-ke-ba, Ing-glee-ſbe Freu. ſoe Ee. lap 


A. bing· ga E. te- be, formerly, when the Engliſh and French fought againſt 


each other; Fren. ſbe N -ſoe A-be-td-le,” the xmas were killed by: the 


Engliſh.” 


The verbs are ſeldom defective, or imperfect: though they may ſeem to 


be fo to perſons who do not underſtand the idiom of their language, they are 


not; they only appear as ſuch by the near reſemblance of words, which con- 
vey a different meaning—as A-kai-a, © I go,” Sa- kai. a, I am ſatisfied with 
eating,” and Sal. kai- a, I am angry, croſs, vexed, or diſturbed in mind; 
Shee-a, Che-kai-a, and Chil-kai-a, in the ſecond perſon ; Ai-a, E-kai-a, and 
Al-kai-a, in the third perſon ſingular. A pee ſa ſignifies “ to ſee,” and 
Al-pii-ſa, ** ſtrait, even, or right; Al. po- C at, the general name of 
mercantile goods, I ſubjoin, as ſuch a word is uncommon with them; they 
ſeldom uſe ſo bar a termination. I ſhall here cloſe this argument, and hope 


L enough 
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enough hath been ſaid to give a clear idea of the principles of the Indian 
language and dialects, its genius and idiom, and ſtrong ſimilarity to, and 


near coincidence with the Hebrew - which will be not eaſily accounted for, 
but by conſidering the American Indians as deſcended from the Jews. 


ee ineda 
They count Tum after the manner of the Hen. 


They divide che year into ag nde e nine or the fall of the 


leaf — and winter: which the Cheerake Indians call Kogeh, Akooea, Ooletobſtè, 

Kora; and the Chikkaſab and Choktah nation, Otoolpha, Tome palle, Afſhtora- 
 moona, Aſbtoͤra. Kogeh-is drawn from Anantoge, the general appellation for 
the ſun and moon; becauſe, when the ſun returns from the ſouthern hemi-- 


ſphere, he covers the vegetable world with a green livery. Akocea alludes: 
ſtrongly to the eſſential divine name, as we have ſeen in the former argu-- 


ment. With regard to Oolekobſte, the fall of the leaf,” as they call a. 
buzzard, Soore, or Soole; and as Soolekohſte ſignifies troubleſome, offenſive, 
diſagreeable, the word fignifies, that © the fall of the year is as diſ—-— 


agreeable a ſight, as that of a buzzard.” Kora, as with. the Hebrews, ſigni- 
fies the winter; and: is likewiſe the name of a bone: and by joining Hab, 
an Hebrew note of admiration, to the end of it, as Kora-Hab, it becomes. 
the proper name of a man, ſignifying, © all bones,” or very bony. Otdol- 


pbd, © the ſpring ſeaſon,” is derived from Oolpha, the name of a bud, or 


to ſhoot out; becauſe then the ſolar heat cauſes vegetables to bud and 
ſpring. Temeb ſignifies “ the ſolar light,” and Palle, warm or hot” 
Aſhtora, © winter,” and Moona, *©© preſently,” &c.. 9 112 


They number their years by any of thoſe four periods, for they have no, 
name for a year; and they ſubdivide theſe, and count the year by lunar: 


months, like the Iſraelites, who counted by moons, as their name ſufficiently: 


teſtifies z, for they called them ry, the plural of 7, the moon. 


ol Tadians have no diſtin& proper name 8 the fin and moon; one 


word, with a note of diſtinction, expreſſes both for example; the Cheerake: 


.*1 
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call the ſun Ey/+/e A-nan-to-ge, © the day-moon, or ſun;“ and the latter, 
Nes ſ qe A-nan-i6-ge,: or the night-ſun, or moon.” In like manner, the 
Chikkaſah and Choktah term the one, Neetak-Haſſeb, and the other, Neennak- 
1 1 for 1 80 — *a 58 and Neennak, «a 9 

Here I cannot bs 8 hot the 1 call the: penis of any 


animal, by the very ſame name, Haſſe; with this difference only, that the 
termination is in this inſtance pronounced ſhort, whereas the other is long, 


* 


on purpoſe to diſtinguiſh the words. This bears a ſtrong analogy to what 


the rabbins tell us of the purity of the Hebrew language, that * it is ſo 


chaſte a tongue, as to have no proper names for the parts of generation.“ 
The Cheerake can boaſt of the ſame decency of ſtyle, for they call a corn- 


houſe, Watobre and the penis of any creature, by the very ſame name . 
intimating, that as the ſun and moon influence and ripen the fruits that are 


ſtored in it, ſo by the help of Ceres and Bacchus, Venus lies warm, 


whereas on the contrary, fine Cerere & Bacchus, friget Venus, 


They count certain very remarkable things, by knots of various colours and 


make, after the manner of the South-American Aborigines; or by notched 
ſquare ſticks, which are likewiſe diſtributed among the head warriors, and 


other chieftains of different towns, in order to number the winters, &c,—the 


moons alſo—their ſleeps—and the days when they travel; and eſpecially cer- 
tain ſecret intended acts of hoſtility. Under ſuch a circumſtance, if one day 
elapſes, each of them looſens a knot, or cuts off a notch, or elſe makes one, 
according to previous agreement; which thoſe who are in the trading way 
among them, call broken days. Thus they proceed day by day, till the 
whole time is expired, which was marked out, or agreed upon; and they 


know with certainty, the exact time of any of the aforeſaid periods, when 
they are to execute their ſecret purpoſes, be they ever ſo various 4 The au- 


thors of the romantic Spaniſh hiſtories of Peru and Mexico, have wonder- 
fully ſtretched on theſe knotted, or marked ftrir.gs, and notched ſquare 
ſticks, to ſhew their own fruitful inventions, and draw the attention and 
ſurprize of the learned world to their magnified bundle of trifles. 


The method of counting time ie by ks. or ſevenths, was a very ancient 


cuſtom, practiſed by the Syrians, Egyptians, and molt of the oriental nations ; 
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and it evidently is a remain of the tradition of the creation. The Creator, 
indeed, renewed to the Hebrews the old precept of ſanctifying the ſeventh 
day, on a particular occaſion. And chriſtianity promoted that religious 

obſervance in the weftern world, in remembrance of the work of redemp- 
tion. The Greeks counted time by decads, or tens; and the Romans by 


' nones, or ninths. The number, and regular periods of the Indians public 


religious feaſts, of which preſently, is a good hiſtorical proof, that they 
counted time by, and obſerved a . ſabbath, long after their arrival 
on the American continent. 


They coca the 40 alſo by the three ſenſible differences of the ſun, like 
the Hebrews — ſun-riſe, they term, Haſſ# kootcha meente, the fun's com- 
ing out; '—nogn, or mid-day, Tabookore ; — and ſun-ſet, Haſſe Oobea, lite- 
rally, the ſun is dead ;” likewiſe, Haſſe Ookka*tora, that is, the ſun is 
fallen into the water ;” the laſt word is compounded of Ootła, water, and 
Etora, to fall: it ſignifies alſo “ to ſwim,” as inſtinct would direct thoſe to 
do, who fell into the water. And they call dark, Ookkiille—derived from 


Oo ta, water, and Heb, dead; which ſhews their opinion of the ſun's diſap- 


pearance, according to the ancients, who ſaid the ſun ſlept every night in 


the weſtern ocean. They ſubdivide the day, by any of the aforeſaid three 
ſtandards — as half way between the ſun's coming out of the water; and in 


like manner, by midnight, or cock-crowing, &c. 


They begin the year, at the firſt appearance of the firſt new moon of the 
vernal æquinox, according to the eccleſiaſtical year of Moſes : and thoſe 
ſynodical months, each conſiſt of twenty-nine days, twelve hours, and forty 


odd minutes; which make the moons, alternately, to conſiſt of twenty-nine 
and of thirty days. They pay a great regard to the firſt appearance of every 


new moon, and, on the occaſion, always repeat ſome joyful ſounds, and 
ſtretch out their hands towards her— but at ſuch times they offer no "om 


facrifice. 


Till the 70 years captivity commenced, (according to Dr. Prideaux, 606 
years before the Chriſtian æra) the Iſraelites had only numeral names for 


the ſolar and lunar months, except n, and guape¹ ; the former fignifies 


2 green ear of corn; and the latter, * or valiant. And by the firſt 


name, 
5 
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name, the e as an explicative, term their paſſover, which the trading 
people call the green- corn dance. As the Iſraelites were a ſenſual people, 
and generally underſtood nothing but the ſhadow, or' literal part of the 
law; fo the Indians cloſely imitate them, minding only that traditional part, 
which promiſed them a delicious land, flowing with milk and honey. The 

two Jewiſh months juſt mentioned, were æquinoctial. Abib, or their preſent 
Niſan, was the ſeventh of the civil, and the firſt of the eccleſiaſtical year, 
anſwering to our March and April: and Ethanim, which began the civil 

year, was the ſeventh of that of the eccleſiaſtical, the ſame as our Septem 

and October. And the Indians name the various ſeaſons of the year, f 
— the planting, or ripening of the fruits. The green-eared moon is the moſt 
beloved, or ſacred hen the firſt fruits become ſanctified, by being an- 


nually offered up. And from this en they count their beloved, or dal 
things. 


When they lack a full moon, or when they travel, they count by loops; 
which is a very ancient cuſtom — probably, from the Moſaic method of 
counting time, that the evening and the morning were the firſt day.“ 1 
Quantity they count by tens, the number of their fingers; which is a 
natural method to all people. In the mercantile way, they mark on the 
ground their numbers, by units; or by X for ten; which, I preſume they 
learned from the white people, who traded with them. They readily add 
together their tens, and find out the number ſought. They call it Tat. ne 
Tlipha, or © ſcoring on the ground.“ But old time they can no way trace, 
only by remarkable circumſtances, and æras. As they trade with each 
other, only by the hand, they have no proper name for a pound weight. 


The Cheerake count as high as an hundred, by various numeral names; 
whereas the other nations of Eaſt and Weſt-Florida, riſe no higher than 
the decimal number, adding units after it, by a conjunction copulative z 
which intimates, that nation was either more mixed, or more ſkilful, than 
the reſt: the latter ſeems moſt probable. They call a thouſand, Skoeh 
| Chooke Kaitre, * the old,” or © the old one's hundred :” and fo do the 


"reſt, in their various dialects, by interpretation; which argues their former 
fkill in numbers. 


- 1 ſhall 
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I ſhall here give a ſpecimen of the Hebrew method of counting, and 

that of the Cheerake, Chikkaſah, and Muſkohge or Creeks, -by which ſome 
farcher analogy will appear between the ſavage Indians, and their ſuppoſed 
Ifraclitiſh brethren. The Hebrew characters were numeral figures: they 
counted by them alphabetically, & (1), 2 (2), and fo on to the letter », the 
tenth letter of the alphabet, and which ſtands for ten; then, by prefixing » 
to thoſe letters, they proceeded with their riſing numbers, as W (11), 
2Þ (12), 2 (13), Þ (14), &c. They had words alſo of a numeral power, as 
N (1), 0 (2), wow (3), JIM (4), &c. We ſhall now ſee how the Indian 
method of numbering agrees with this old ſtandard, as well as with the idiom 
of the Hebrew language in ſimilar caſes.” 


The Cheerake number thus: Soquo 1, Tahre 2, Choch 3, Nankke 4, 
Thke 3, Sootare 6, Karekoge 7, Subndyra 8, Sohndyra q, Skoeb 10, Scatoo 1 35 
Tardtoo 12, &c. And here we may ſee a parity of words between two 
of the Indian nations; for the Muſkohge term a ſtone, Tabre ; which 
glances at the Hebrew, as they not only built with ſuch materials, but 
uſed it as a word of number, expreſſive of two. In like manner, Me 
five, ſignifies a mother, which ſeems to ſhew that their numeral words 

were formerly ſignificant ; and that they are one ſtock of people. | 


The Chikkaſah and Choktah count in this manner —Chephphg 1, Toogdlo 2, 
Tootchina 3, Oofta 4, Tatblãbe 5, Hannahle 6, Untoogalo 7, Untootchena 8, 
Chakkale 9, Pokoote 10, Pokoole Aawa Chepbpha, ten and one,” and ſo on. 
The Cheerake have an old waſte town, on the Georgia ſouth-weſt branch of 
Savannah river, called Toogaloz which word may come under the former 
obſervation, upon the numerical word two: and they call a pompion, 
Oofto, which reſembles Oaſta, four. 


The Cheerake call twenty, Tabre Stoeb, © two tens :” and the Chikkaſah 
term it, Pokoole Toogalo, © ten twos :” as if the former had learned to num- 
ber from the left hand to the right, according to the Syriac cuſtom ; and 
the latter, from the right to the left hand, after the Hebrew manner. The 
former call an hundred, Skoeb Chooke ; and, as before obſerved, a thouſand, 
Skoeh Chooke Katere, or © the old one's hundred ;” for with them, Kazere ſigni- 
fies ancient,“ or aged; whereas Eli, or Eti-u, expreſſes former old time. 
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May not this have ſome explanation, by the © Ancient of days,” as expreſſed 
by the prophet Daniel —magnifying the number, by joining one of the 
names of God to it—according to a frequent cuſtom of the Hebrews ? This 
ſeems to be illuſtrated with ſufficient clearneſs, by the numerical method of 
the Chikkaſah— for they call an hundred, Pokoole Tatbleepa; and a thou- 
ſand, Pokoole Tathleepa Tathleepa Iſoto; the laſt of which is a ſtrong double 
fuperlative, according to the uſage of the Hebrews, by a repetition of 
the principal word; or by affixing the name of God to the end of ir, 
to heighten the number. Khto is one of their names of God, expreſ- 
ſive of majeſty, or greatneſs; and Soottathleepa *, the name of a drum, de- 
_ rived from Sootte, an earthen pot, and Tathleepa, perhaps the name or num- 
ber of ſome of their ancient t legions. 


The Muſkohge method of counting is, Hommai 1, Hokkdlt 2, Tootchina 3, 
Ohſta 4, Chakape 5, Eepabge 6, Hoolophige 7, Cheenepa 8, Ohſtape 9, Po- 
kile 10, &c. I am ſorry that I have not ſufficient {kill in the Muſkohge 
dialect, to make any uſeful obſervations on this head; however, the reader 
can eaſily diſcern the parity of language, between their numerical words, and 
thoſe of the Chikkaſah and Choktah nations; and may from thence con- 
clude, that they were formerly one nation and people. 


J have ſeen chely ſymbols, or Ggnatures, in a heraldry way, to count or: 
diſtinguiſh their tribes, done with what may be called wild exactneſs. The: 
Choktah uſe the like in the dormitories of their dead; which ſeems to argue, 
that the ancienter and thicker-ſettled countries of Peru and Mexico had for- 
merly, at leaſt, the uſe of hieroglyphic characters; and that they painted: 
the real, or figurative images of things, to convey their ideas. The preſent. 
American Aborigines ſeem to be as ſkilful Pantomimi, as ever were thoſe. 
of ancient Greece or Rome, or the modern Turkith mutes, who deſcribe 
the meaneſt things ſpoken, by geſture, action, and the paſſions. of the face. 
Two far-diſtant Indian nations, who underſtand not a word of each other's 
language, will intelligibly converſe together, and. contract. engagements, 
without any interpreter, in ſuch a ſurprizing manner, as is ſcarcely credible. 
As their dialects are guttural, the indications they. uſe, with the hand or- 


. The double vowele, co and ee, are always to be joined in one ſyllable, and pronounced, 
long. | 0s 
_ fingers, 
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fingers; in common diſcourſe, to accompany: their ſpeech, is the reaſon that 
ſtrangers imagine they make only a gaggling noiſe, like what we are told of 
the Hottentots, without any articulate. ſound z whereas it is an ancient cuſ- 
tom of the eaſtern countries, which probably the firft emigrants: brought 
with them to America, and ſtill retain over the Aae continent *. 


ARGUMENT VI. 


In conformity to, or after the manner of the Jews, the Indian Americans 
have their PRoeneTs, Hich-PRIEsTSs, and others of a religious order. As 
the Jews had a ſanfum ſanctorum, or moſt holy place, ſo have all the 
Indian nations; particularly, the Muſkohge. It is partitioned off by a 
mud-wall about breaſt-high, behind the white ſeat, which always ſtands 
to the left hand of the red-painted war- ſeat; there they depoſit their conſe- 
crated veſſels, and ſuppoſed holy utenſils, none of the laity daring to ap- 
| proach that ſacred place, for fear of particular damage to themſelves, and 
e hurt to the people, from che ſuppoſed divinity 2 the Place. 


With the Muſkohge, Hitch Lalige ſionifies “ cunning men,” or perſons 
preſcient of futurity, much the ſame as the Hebrew ſeers. Cheeratabege is 
the name of the pretended prophets, with the Cheerake, and nearly ap- 
proaches to the meaning of $22, Nebia, the Hebrew name of a prophet. 
Cbeera is their word for“ fire,” and the termination points out men poſſeſt 
of, or endued with it. The word ſeems to allude to the celeſtial cherubim, 
fire, light, and ſpirit, which centered in O E A, or Yourwan. Theſe In- 
dians call their pretended prophets alſo Lod-che, * Men reſembling the holy 
fire,” or as Elohim; for the termination expreſſes a compariſon, and 
Loa, is a contraction of Loak, drawn from dos, Elcah, the ſingular num- 
ber of DIR, Elobim, the name of the holy ones. And, as the Muſkohge 


* The firſt numbering was by their fingers ; to which cuſtom Solomon alludes, Prov. iii. 16. 
6 length of days is in her right hand,” The Greeks called this, Aromeuropad ty, becauſe 
they numbered on their five fingers: and Ovid ſays, Seu, quia tot digitis, per quos numerdre ſo- 
lemus; likewiſe Juvenal, Sua dexträ computat annos, Others numbered on their ten fingers, as 
we may ſee in Bede de ratione temporum. And the ancients not only counted, but are ſaid 


to ſpeak with their fingers, Prov. vi. 13, © The wicked man he teacheth with his fingers.” 
And Nzyius, in Tarentilla, ſays, dat digito literas. 


. call 


Their prophets, bigh-priefts, Se. . 


call the noiſe of thunder, Erowab, ſo the Cheerake by inverting it, Vorab, 
He is;“ thereby alluding to the divine eſſence: and, as thoſe term the 
lightning Elda, and believe it immediately to proceed from the voice of Ih- 
tobollo Elba Aba, it ſhews the analogy to the Hebrews, and their ſenti- 
ments to be different from all the early heathen world. 


The Indian tradition ſays, that their forefathers were poſſeſſed of an ex- 
traordinary divine ſpirit, by which they foretold things furure, and con- 


trouled the common courſe of nature: and this they tranſmitted to their 


offspring, provided they obeyed the ſacred laws annexed to it. They be- 
lieve, that by the communication of the ſame divine fire working on their 
Loache, they can now effect the like. They ſay it is out of the reach of Nana 
Ookproo, either to comprehend, or perform ſuch things, becauſe the beloved 
fire, or the holy ſpirit of fire, will not co-operate with, or actuate Hottuk 
Ookprooſe, * the accurſed people.” Iſptoboollo is the name of all their 
prieſtly order, and their pontifical office deſcends by inheritance to the 
eldeſt : thoſe friend-towns, which are firmly confederated in their exerciſes 
and plays, never have more than one Archi-magus at a time. But lameneſs, 
contrary to the Moſaic law, it muſt be confeſſed, does not now exclude him 
from officiating in his religious function; though it is not to be doubted, as 
they are naturally a modeſt people, and highly ridicule thoſe who are inca- 
pable of procreating their ſpecies, that formerly they excluded the lame and 
impotent. They, who have the leaſt knowledge in Indian affairs, know, 


that the martial virtue of the ſavages, obtains them titles of diſtinction; but. 
yet their old men, who could ſcarcely correct their tranſgreſſing wives, 


much leſs go to war, and perform thoſe difficult exerciſes, that are eſſen- 


_ tially needful in an active warrior, are often promoted to the pontifical dig- 
nity, and have great power over the people, by the pretended ſanctity of the 


Lo 1 


office. Notwithſtanding the Cheerake are now a neſt of apoſtate hornets, 


pay little reſpect to grey hairs, and have been degenerating faſt from 


their primitive religious principles, for above thirty years paſt — yet, 


before the laſt war, Old Hop, who was helpleſs and lame, preſided over 


the whole nation, as Archi- magus, and lived in Choate, their only town 
of refuge. It was entirely owing to the wiſdom of thoſe who then pre- 


fided in South-Carolina, that his dangerous pontifical, and regal-like 


power, was impaired, by their ſetting up Atta Kulla Kulla, and ſup— 
porting him ſo well, as to prevent the then eaſy tranſition of an Indian 
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high-prieſthood into a French American bloody chair, with a bunch of red 


and black beads ; where the devil and they could as eaſily have inſtructed 
them in the infernal French catechiſm, as they did the Canada Indians : 
as—Who killed Chriſt? Anſwer, The bloody Engliſh ; &c. * 


To diſcover clearly the origin of the Indian religious ſyſtem, I muſt oc- 
caſionally quote as much from the Moſaic inſtitution, as the ſavages ſeem 
to copy after, or imitate, in their ceremonies z and only the faint image 
of the Hebrew can now be expected to be diſcerned, as in an old, im- 


perfect glaſs. The prieſthood originally centered with the firſt male born 


of every family: with the ancient heathens, the royalty was annexed to it, 
in a direct line; and it deſcended in that manner, as low as the Spartans 
and Romans. But, to ſecure Iſrael from falling into heatheniſh cuſtoms and 
worſhip ; God in the time of Moſes, ſet apart the Levites for religious ſer- 
vices in the room of the firſt-born; and one high-prieſt, was elected 
from the family of Aaron, and anointed with oil, who preſided over the 
ret, This holy office deſcended by right of inheritance. However, they 
were to be free of bodily defects, and were by degrees initiated to their 


holy office, before they were allowed to ſerve in it. They were conſecrated, 


by having the water of purifying ſprinkled upon them, waſhing all their 


body, and their clothes clean, TONY them with oil, and offering a 


ſacrifice. 


x It is not ſurprizing that the dreſs of the old ſavage Archi-magus, and that 
of the Levitical high-prieſt, is ſomewhat different. It may well be ſuppoſed, 
they wandered from captivity to this far-diſtant wilderneſs, in a diſtreſt condi- 


tion, where they could ſcarcely cover themſelves from the inclemency of heat 


and cold. Beſides, if they had always been poſſeſſed of the greateſt affluence, 
the long want of written records would ſufficiently excuſe the difference; 
becauſe oral traditions are liable to variation. However, there are ſome 
traces of agreement in their pontifical dreſs. Before the Indian Archi- 


_ magus officiates in making the ſuppoſed holy fire, for the yearly atonement 


* A wrong belief has a moſt powerful efficacy in depraving men's morals, and a right one 
has a great power to reform them. The bloody Romiſh bulls, that France ſent over to their 


Indian converts, clearly prove the former; and our peaceable conduct, as plainly ſhewed | the 
latter, till Britannia ſent out her lions to retaliate. 
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of ſin, the Sagan clothes him with a white ephod, which is a waiſtcoat 
without ſleeves. When he enters on that ſolemn duty, a beloved attendant 
ſpreads a white-dreſt buck-ſkin on the white ſeat, which ſtands cloſe to the 

ſuppoſed holieſt, and then puts ſome white beads on it, that are given him 
by the people. Then the Archi-magus wraps around his ſhoulders a con- 
ſerrated ſkin of the ſame ſort, which reaching acroſs under his arms, he 
ties behind his back, with two knots on the legs, in the form of a figure 
of eight. Another cuſtom he obſerves on this ſolemn occaſion, is, inſtead 
of going barefoot, he wears a new pair of buck-ſkin white maccaſenes made 
by himſelf, and ſtitched with the ſinews of the ſame animal . The upper 
leather acroſs the toes, he paints, for the ſpace of three inches, with a few 
ſtreaks of red — not with vermilion, for that is their continual war- 
emblem, but with a certain red root, its leaves and ſtalk reſembling the 
ipecacuanha, which is their fixed red ſymbol of holy things. Theſe ſhoes he 
never wears, but in the time of the ſuppoſed paſſover; for at the end of it, 
they are laid up in the beloved place, or holieſt, where much of the like 


ſort, quietly accompanies an heap of old, broken earthen wares danch elt, 
and other confecrated things. 


The Moſaic ceremonial inſtitutions, are acknowledged by our beſt writers, 
to repreſent the Meſſiah, under various types and ſhadows in like manner, 
the religious cuſtoms of the American Indians, ſeem to typify the ſame ; 
according to the early divine promiſe, that the ſeed of the woman ſhould 
bruiſe the head of the ſerpent; and that it ſhould bruiſe his heel. —The 

Levitical high-prieſt wore a breaft-plate, which they called Hoſechim, and on it 
the Urim and Thammim, ſignifying lights and perfections; for they are the 
plurals of MR, Aworn, (which inverted makes Erowa) and , Thorah, 


'* Obſervant ubi feſta mero pede ſabbata reges, 
LE” Et vetus indulget ſenibus clementa porcis. 
| es JuvenaL, Sat. vi. 
When the high · prieſt entered into the holieſt, on the day of expiation, he clothed himſelf 


in white; and, when he finiſhed that day's ſervice, he laid aſide thoſe clothes and left 
them in the tabernacle. Lev. xvi, 23. 


When the Egyptian prieſts went to worſhip in their temples, they wore ſhoes of white 
_ parchment, HeropoTvs, Lib. ii. Cap. v. | 
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S 4 
the law, as it directed them under dark ſhadows, to Meſſiah, the lamp 
of light and perfections. In reſemblance of this ſacred pectoral, or breaſt- 
plate, the American Archi-magus wears a breaſt-plate, made of a white 


conch-ſhell, with two holes bored in the middle of it, through which he 


puts the ends of an otter-ſkin ſtrap, and faſtens a buck-horn white button to 
the outſide of each, as if in imitation of the precious ſtones of Urim, which 
miraculouſly blazoned from the high-prieſt's breaſt, the unerring words of 
the divine oracle. Inſtead of the plate of gold, which the Levite wore on 
his forehead, bearing theſe words, MM h wp, Kadeſb li Yohewah, © holy, 


or ſeparate to God,” the Indian wears around his temples, either a. 


wreath of ſwan-feathers, or a long piece of ſwan-ſkin doubled, ſo as only 
the fine ſnowy feathers appear on each ſide. And, in likeneſs to the 
Tiara of the former, the latter wears on the crown of his head, a tuft of 


white feathers, which they call Z7a/era, He likewiſe faſtens a tuft of blunted: 
wild Turkey cock-ſpurs, toward the toes of the upper part of his macta- 


ſenes, as if in reſemblance to the ſeventy-two bells, which the Leviti- 
cal high-prieſt wore on his coat of blue. Thoſe are as ſtrong religious 


pontifical emblems, as any old Hebrews could have well choſen, or re- 


tained under the like circumſtances of time and place. Thus appears the 


Indian Archimagus—not as Merubba Begadim, the man with many 


clothes,” as they called the high-prieſt of the ſecond temple, but with 
clothes proper to himſelf, when he is to. officiate in his pontifical 
function, at the annual expiation of ſins *. As religion is the touchſtone of 


every nation of people, and as theſe Indians cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
been deluded out of theirs, ſeparated from the reſt of the world, for 


many long-forgotten ages — the traces which may be diſcerned among 
them, will help to corroborate the other arguments concerning their 
origin. > 35 | 

= 


Theſe religious, beloved men are alſo ſuppoſed to be in great favour with 
the Deity, and able to procure rain when they pleaſe. In this reſpect alſo, 
we ſhall obſerve a great conformity to the practice of the Jews. The He- 
brew records inform us, that in the moon Abib, or Niſan, they prayed -for 


* The only ornaments that diſtinguiſhed the high-prieſt from the reſt, were a coat with 
ſeventy-two bells, an ephod, or jacket without ſleeves, a breaſt-plate ſet with twelve ſtones, 


a linen mitre, and a plate of gold upon his forehead, 
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the ſpring, or latter Md to be ſo ſeaſonable and ſufficient as to give them a 
good harveſt. And the Indian Americans have a tradition, that their fore- 


- fathers ſought for and obtained ſuch ſeaſonable rains, as gave them plentiful 


crops ; and they now ſeek them in a manner agreeable to. the ſhadow of 
this tradition. 

When the ground is parched, their rain-makers, (as they are commonly 
termed) are to mediate for the beloved red' people, with the bountiful holy 
Sp} rit of fire. But their old cunning prophets are not fond of entering on 
this religious duty, and avoid it as long as they poſſibly can, till the mur- 
murs of the people force them to the ſacred attempt, for the ſecurity of 
their own lives. If he fails, the prophet is ſhot dead, becauſe they are fo 
credulous of his divine power conveyed by the holy Spirit of fire, that 


they reckon him an enemy to the ſtate, by averting the general good, and 


bringing deſolating famine upon the beloved people. But in general, he is 
ſo diſcerning in the ſtated laws of nature, and ſkilful in prieſtcraft, that he 
always ſeeks for rain, either at the full, or change of the moon; unleſs the 
birds, either by inſtinct, or the temperature of their bodies, ſhould direct 
him otherwiſe. However, if in a dry ſeaſon, the clouds, by the veering of 


the winds, paſs wide of their fields —while they are inveighing bitterly 


againſt him, ſome in ſpeech, and others in their hearts, he ſoon changes 
their well-known notes—he aſſumes a diſpleaſed countenance and car- 
riage, and attacks them with bitter reproaches, for their vicious conduct in 
the marriage-ſtate, and for their notorious pollutions, by going to the women 
in their religious retirements, and for multifarious crimes that never could 
enter into his head to ſuſpe& them of perpetrating, but that the divinity 


his holy things were endued with, had now ſuffered a great decay, although 


he had faſted, purified himſelf, and on every other account, had lived an 


innocent life, according to the old beloved ſpeech : adding, © Loak Iſoto- 
Hoollo will never be kind to bad people.” He concludes with a religious 


caution to the penitent, adviſing them to mend their manners, and the times 
will mend with them: Then they depart with ſorrow and ſhame. The 


old women, as they go along, will exclaim loudly againſt the young 
people, and proteſt they will watch their manners very narrowly for the 
time to come, as they are ſure of their own ſteady virtue. 
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If a two-years drought happens, the ſynhedrim, at the earneſt ſolicitation 
of the mortified ſinners, convene in a body, and make proper enquiry 
into the true cauſe of their calamities ; becauſe (lay they) it is better 
to ſpoil a few roguiſh people, than a few roguiſh people ſhould ſpoil Hottuk 
Oretoopah : The lot ſoon falls upon Jonas, and he is immediately ſwallowed 
up. Too much rain is equally dangerous to thoſe red prophets. —I was lately 
told by a gentleman of diſtinguiſhed character, that a famous rain-maker of 
the Muſkohge was ſhot dead, becauſe the river over-flowed their fields to 
a great height, in the middle of Auguſt, and deſtroyed their weighty har- 


veſt. They aſcribed the miſchief to his ill-will; as the Deity, they ſay, doth 
not injure the virtuous, and deſigned him only to do good to the beloved 
people. 


In the year 1947, a Nachee warrior told me, that while one of their 


prophets was uſing his divine invocations for rain, according to the faint 


image of their ancient tradition, he was killed with thunder on the ſpot ; 
upon which account, the ſpirit of prophecy ever after ſubſided among 


them, and he became the laſt of their reputed prophets. They believed 


the holy Spirit of fire had killed him with ſome of his angry darting 
fire, for wilful impurity; and by his threatening voice, forbad them to 
renew the like attempt—and juſtly concluded, that if they all lived well, 
they ſhould fare well, and have proper ſeaſons. This opinion coincides 


with that of the Iſraelites, in taking fire for the material emblem of Vo- 
| hewah; by reckoning thunder the voice of the Almighty above, according 


to the ſcriptural language; by eſteeming thunder-ſtruck individuals under 
the diſpleaſure of heaven — and by obſerving and enforcing ſuch rules 


of purity, as none of the old pagan nations obſerved, nor any, except the 
Hebrews. EE 


As the prophets of the Hebrews had oracular anſwers, ſo the Indian 
magi, who are to invoke YO He Wan, and mediate with the ſupreme _ 
holy fire, that he may give ſeaſonable rains, have a tranſparent ſtone, of ſup- 
poſed great power in aſſiſting to bring down the rain, when it is put 


in a baſon of water; by a reputed divine virtue, impreſſed on one 


the like fort, in time of old, which communicates it circularly. This 
ſtone would ſuffer a great decay, they aſſert, were it even ſeen by their 
own laity; but if by foreigners, it would be utterly deſpoiled of its divine 
/ commu- 
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communicative power. Doth not this allude to the precious blazoning 
ſtones of Urim and Thummim ? 


In Tymähſe, a lower Cheerake town, lived one of their reputed great - 

divine men, who never infarmed the people of his ſeeking for rain, 
but at the change, or full of the moon, unleſs. there was ſome pro- 
miſing ſign of the change of the weather, either in the upper regions, or 
from the feathered kalender; ſuch as the quacking of ducks, the croaking 

of ravens, and from the moiſtneſs of the air felt in their quills; conſe- 
quently, he feldom failed of ſucceſs, which highly increaſed his name, 

and profits; for even when it rained at other times, they aſcribed it to the 

interceſſion of their great beloved man. Rain-making, in the Cheerake 7 
mountains, is not ſo dangerous an office, as in the rich level lands of the 

Chikkaſah country, near the Miſſiſippi. The above Cheerake prophet had a 

carbunele, near as big as an egg, which they ſaid he found where a great rattle- 
ſnake lay dead, and that it ſparkled with ſuch ſurprizing luſtre, as to illumi- 
nate his dark winter-houſe, like ſtrong flaſhes of continued lightning, to the 

— great terror of the weak, who durſt not upon any account, approach 

the dreadful fire-darting place, for fear of ſudden death. When he died, it 

was buried along with him according to cuſtom, in the town-houſe of Ty- 
mähſe, under the great beloved cabbin, which ſtood in the weſternmoſt parr 

of that old fabric, where they who will run the riſk of ſearching, may luckily 

find it; but, if any of that family detected them in diſturbing the bones of 

their deceaſed relation, they would reſent it as the baſeſt act of hoſtility. 
The inhuman conduct of the avaricious Spaniards toward the dead Peru- 
vians and Mexicans, irritated the natives, to the higheſt pitch of diſtraction, 

againſt thoſe ravaging enemies of humanity. The intenſe love the Indians | 

bear to their dead, is the reaſon that ſo few have fallen into the hands of our x 
phyſicians to diſſe, or anatomiſe. We will hope alſo, that from a prin- 

ciple of humanity, our ague-charmers, and water-caſters, who like birds of 
night keep where the Indians frequently haunt, would not cut up their fel- 
low-creatures, as was done by the Spaniſh butchers in Peru and Mexico. 


Not long ago, at a friendly feaſt, or feaſt of love, in Weſt-Florida, dur- 
ing the time of a long-continued drought, I earneſtly importuned the old 
rain-maker, for a ſight of the pretended divine ſtone, which he had aſſured 

me he was policfied of; but he would by no means gratify my requett. He 
| told 
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told me, as I was an infidel, literally, one who ſhakes hands with the 
accurſed ſpeech,” and did not believe its being endued with a divine power, 
the ſight of it could no ways benefit me; and that, as their old unerring 
tradition aſſured them, it would ſuffer very great damage in caſe of com- 
pliance, he hoped I would kindly acquieſce; eſpecially, as he imagined, [ 
believed every nation of people had certain beloved things, that might be 
eaſily ſpoiled by being polluted. I told him I was fully ſatisfied with the 
friendly excuſe he made to my inconſiderate requeſt ; but that I could 
ſcarcely imagine there were any ſuch beloved men, and beloved things, in ſo 


extremely fertile, but now ſun-burnt ſoil. Their:crops had failed the year 


before, by reaſon of ſeveral concurring cauſes: and, for the moſt part of the 


ſummer ſeaſon, he had kept his bed through fear of incurring the puniſh- 


ment of a falſe prophet ; which, joined with the religious regimen, and 
abſtemious way of living he was obliged ſtrictly to purſue; it ſweated him 
ſo ſeverely, as to reduce him to a ſkeleton. I jeſted him in a friendly way, 
ſaying, I imagined, the ſupreme holy fire would have proved more kind 


to his honeſt devotees, than to ſicken him fo ſeverely, eſpecially at that 


critical ſeaſon, when the people's food, and his own, entirely depended on 


his health; that, though our beloved men never undertook to bring 


down ſeaſonable rains, yet we very ſeldom failed of good crops, and 
always paid them the tenth baſket-full of our yearly produce; becauſe, 
they perſuaded our young people, by the force of their honeſt example, 
and kind-hearted enchanting language, to ſhun the crooked ways of Hottuk 
Kallikſe, * the mad light people,” and honeſtly to ſhake hands with the 
old beloved ſpeech —that the great, ſupreme, fatherly Chieftain, had told 

his Lodche to teach us how to obtain peace and plenty, and every other 


good thing while we live here, and when we die, not only to ſhun the 


accurſed dark place, where the ſun is every day drowned, but likewiſe to 
live again for ever, very happily in the favourite country. 


He replied, that my ſpeech conſiſted of a mixture of good and ill; 
the beginning of it was crooked, and the concluſion ſtraight, He ſaid, I 
had wrongfully blamed him, for the effect of the diſorderly conduct of the 
red people and himſelf, as it was well known he faſted at different times for 
ſeveral days together; at other times ate green tobacco-leaves; and ſome 
days drank only a warm decoction of the button ſnake-root, without allowing 


any 
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any one, except his religious attendant, to come near him; and, in every 
other reſpect, had honeſtly obſerved the auſtere rules of his religious place, 
according to the beloved ſpeech that Itoboollo Elia Aba gave to the Lodche 

of their forefathers: but Loa 1/ſbtoboollo was ſorely vexed with moſt of 
their young people for violating the chaſtity of their neighbours wives, and 
even among the thriving green corn and peaſe, as their beds here and there 
clearly deere thus, they ſpoiled the power of his holy things, and 
tempted Minggo 1/hto Elba, * the great chieftain of the thunder,” to bind 
up the clouds, and withold the rain. Beſides, that the old women were leſs 
| honeſt in paying their rain-makers, than the Engliſh women behaved to their 
beloved men, unleſs I had ſpoken too well of them. The wives of this and 
the other er he ſaid, had cheated him, in not paying him any portion 
of the laſt year's bad crop, which their own bad lives greatly contributed to, 
as that penurious crime of cheating him of his dues, ſufficiently teſtified; 
not to mention a late cuſtom, they had contracted ſince the general 
peace, of planting a great many fields of beans and peaſe, in diſtant places, 
after the ſummer · crops were over, on the like diſhoneſt principle; likewiſe 
in affirming, that when the firſt harveſt was over, it rained for nothing; 
by that means they had blackened the old beloved ſpeech, that Iſtoboollo 
Elia of old ſpoke to his Lodche, and conveyed down to him, only that 
they might paint their own bad actions white. He concluded, by ſaying, 
that all the chieftains, and others preſent, as well as myſelf, knew now very 
well, from his honeſt ſpeech, the true cauſe of the earth's having been ſo 
ſtrangely burnt till lately; and that he was afraid, if the hearts of thoſe 
light and mad people he complained of, did not ſpeedily grow honeſt, the 
dreadful day would ſoon come, in which Zak Iſbtohboollo would ſend Phut- 
chik Keeraab I/hto, the great blazing ſtar,” 7ahkane eeklenna, Loak lodchacht, 
<« to burn up half of the earth with fire,” Pherimmi Aiube, © from the 
north to the ſouth,” Haſfe oobèa pera, © toward the ſetting of the ſun,” where 
they ſhould in time arrive at the dreadful place of darkneſs, be confined 
there hungry, and otherwiſe ſorely diſtreſt among hiſſing ſnakes and many 
other frightful creatures, according to the ancient true ſpeech that Iſhto- 
hoollo Aba ſpoke to his beloved Lodche. 


Under this argument, I will alſo mention another ſtriking reſemblance to 


the Jews, as to their TITHEs,—As the ſacerdotal office was fixed in the tribe 
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of Levi, they had forty-eight cities allotted them from the other tribes. And 
Moſes aſſures us, in Deut. xiv. 28, 29, that thoſe tribes paid them alſo once 
in three years, the tithe, or tenth of all they poſſeſſed, which is ſuppoſed to 
be about the thirtieth part of their annual poſſeſſions ; by which means they 
were reaſonably maintained, as ſpiritual paſtors, and enabled to fulfil the. 
extenſive and charitable application of their dues, as enjoined. 


1 hath been already hinted, that the Indian prophets undertake by the 
emanation of the divine ſpirit of fire, co-operating with them, to bring down. 


proper rains for crops, on the penalty of looſing their own lives; as the 
Indians reckon that a regular virtuous life will ſufficiently enable their great 
beloved men to bring bleſſings of plenty to the beloved people; and if they 


neglect it, they are dangerous enemies, and a great curſe to the community. 


They imagine his prophetic power is alſo reſtrictive as to winter-rains, they 


doing more hurt than good; for they juſtly obſerve, that their ground ſel. 
dom ſuffers e fy of winter-rains. Their ſentiments on this head, are 


very ſtrong ;./ they ſay, Iptoboollo Ala allows the winter-rain to fall. un- 


ſought, but that he commanded their forefathers to ſeek for the ſummer- 
rain, according to the old law, otherwiſe he would not give it to them. If 
the ſeaſons have been anſwerable, when. the ripened harveſt is gathered in, 
the old women pay their reputed prophet with religious good-will, a certain 
proportional quantity of each kind of the new fruits, meaſured in the ſame 
large portable back-baſkets, wherein they carried home the ripened fruits.. 
This ſtated method they yearly obſerve ; which is as conſonant to the Levi- 
tical inſtitution, as can be reaſonably expected, eſpecially, as their traditions, 
have been time our of mind preſerved only by oral echo. 


Modern writers inform us, that the Perſees pay a tithe of their revenues 


to the chief Deſtour, or Archimagus of a city or province, who decides. 

caſes of conſcience, and points of law, according to the inſtitution of Zoro- 

aſter a mixture of Judaiſm and paganiſm. Their annual religious offering 
to the Archimagi, is a miſapplication of the Levitical law concerning tithes, 


contrary. to the uſage of the American Aborigines, which it may be ſuppoſed 
they immediately derived from the Hebrews ; for, as the twelfth tribe was 
devoted to the divine ſervice, they were by divine appointment, maintained 
at the public expence. However, when we conſider that their government was; 

+ 6 
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of a mixed kind — firſt a theocracy - then by nobles, and by kings —and at 
other times by their high- prieſt, it ſeems to appear pretty plain, that the Deity 
raiſed, preſerved, and governed thoſe people, to oppoſe idolatry, and con- 
tinue, till the fulneſs of time came, the true divine worſhip on earth, under 
ceremonial dark ſhadows, without exhibiting their government in the leaſt, 
as a plan of future imitation. Beſides, as Meſliah is come, according to the 
predictions of the divine oracles, which repreſented him under various 
ſtrong types and ſhadows, ſurely chriſtians ought to follow the copy of their 
humble Maſter and his holy diſciples, and leave the fleecing of the flock to 
the avaricious Jews, whoſe religious tenets, and rapacious principles, ſup- 
port them in taking annual tithes from each other; who affect to believe 
that all the Moſaic law is perpetually binding, and that the predicted Shilo, 
whois to be their purifier, king, prophet, and high-prieſt, is not yet come. 
The law of tithing, was calculated only for the religious ceconomy of the 
Hebrew nation; for as the mercitul Deity, who was the immediate head of 
that ſtate, had appropriated the Levites to his ſervice, and prohibited them 
purchaſing land, leſt they ſhould be ſeduced from their religious duties, 
by worldly cares, He, by a moſt bountiful law, ordered the ſtate to give 
them the tithe, and other offerings, for the ſupport of themſelves and their 
numerous families, and alſo of the widow, the fatherleſs, and the ſtranger, 


I ſhall inſert a dialogue, that formerly paſſed between the Chik- 
kaſah Loäche and me, which will illuſtrate both this, and other par- 
ticulars of the general ſubject; and alſo ſhew the religious advantages 


and arguments, by which the French uſed to undermine us with the 
Indians. | 


We had been ſpeaking of trade, which is the uſual topic of diſcourſe 
with thoſe craftſmen. I aſked him how he could reaſonably blame the 
Engliſh traders for cheating Tekap! himmah, “the red folks,” even al- 
lowing his accuſations to be juſt; as he, their divine man, had cheated 
them out of a great part of their crops, and had the aſſurance to claim it as 
his religious due, when at the ſame time, if he had ſhaked hands with the 
ſtraight old beloved ſpeech, or ſtriftly obſerved the ancient divine law, 
his feeling heart would not have allowed him to have done ſuch black 
and crooked things, eſpecially to the helpleſs, the poor, and the aged; 
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it rather would have ſtrongly moved him to ſtretch out to them a kind and 
helping hand, according to the old beloved ſpeech of JÞtohoollo Aba to his 
Hottuk Iſotohoollo, who were ſufficiently ſapported at the public expence, 
and ſtrictly ordered to ſupply with the greateſt tenderneſs, the wants of 
others. | 


He ſmartly retorted my objections, telling me, that the white people's 
excuſes for their own wrong conduct, were as falſe and weak as my com- 
plaints were againſt him. The red people, he ſaid, ſaw very clearly through 
fuch thin black paint; though, his ſacred employment was equally hid 


from them and me; by which means, neither of us could reaſonably pre- 


tend to be proper judges of his virtuous conduct, nor blame him for the ne- 
eeſſary effect of our own crimes; or urge it as a plea for cheating him out 


of his yearly dues, contrary to the old divine ſpeech, for the crops became- 
light by their own vicious conduct, which ſpoiled the power of his holy 
things. So that it was viſible, both the red and white people were 


commonly too partial to themſelves; and that by the bounty of the ſupreme 


fatherly Chieftain, it was as much out of his power, as diſtant from his 
| kindly heart, either to wrong the beloved red people, or the white nothings; 


and that it became none, except mad light people, to follow the crooked 
ſteps of Hotiuꝶ Ookprocſe, the accurſed people. 


As there was no interruption to our winter-night's chat, I aſked him in a 
friendly manner, whether he was not afraid, thus boldly to ſnatch at the di- 


vine power of diſtributing rain at his pleaſure, as 1t belonged only to the 


great beloved thundering Chiefrain: who dwells far above the clouds, in the 
new year's unpolluted holy fire, and who gives it in common to all nations of 


people alike, and even to every living creature over the face of the whole 


earth, becauſe he made them—and his merciful goodneſs always promprs 
him to ſupply the wants of all his creatures. He told me, that by an ancient 
tradition, their Lodche were poſſeſſed of an extraordinary divine power, 
by which they foretold hidden things, and by the beloved ſpeech 


brought down ſhowers of plenty to the beloved people; that he very 


well knew, the giver of virtue to nature reſided on earth in the un- 
polluted holy fire, and likewiſe above the clouds and the ſun, in the 
ſhape of a fine fiery ſubſtance, attended by a great many beloved peo- 
ple; and that he continually weighs us, and meaſures out good or bad 

things. 
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things to us, according to our actions. He added, that though the former 
beloved ſpeech had a long time ſubſided, it was very reaſonable they 
ſhould ſtill continue this their old beloved cuſtom ; eſpecially as it was both 
profitable in ſupporting many of their helpleſs old beloved men, and very 
productive of virtue, by awing their young people from violating the ancient 
laws. This ſhewed him to be cunning in prieſtcraft, if not poſſeſſed of a 
tradition from the Hebrew records, that their prophets by the divine power, 


had, on material occaſions,. acted. W the ſtated laws of nature, and 
wrought miracles. 


My old prophetic friend told me, with a good deal of ſurprize, thac 
though the beloved red people had by ſome means or other, loſt the 
old beloved. ſpeech ; yet Frenſhe Lakkane ookproo, © the ugly yellow 
French,” (as they term the Miſſiſippians) had by ſome wonderful method 
abtained it; for his own people, he aſſured me, had ſeen them at New 
Orleans to bring down rain in a very dry ſeaſon, when they were giving out 
ſeveral bloody ſpeeches to their head warriors againſt the Engliſh Chikkaſah 
traders. On a miſchievous politic invitation of the French, ſeveral of the. 
Chikkaſah had then paid them a viſit, in the time of ati alarming drought 
and a general faſt, when they were praying for ſeaſonable rains at maſs, 
When they came, the interpreter was ordered to tell them, that. the French 
had holy places and holy things, after the manner of the red people—thar 
if their young people proved honeſt, they could bring down rain whenever 
they ſtood in need of it—and that this was one of the chief reaſons which 
induced all the various nations of the beloved. red people to bear them ſo 
intenſe a love; and, on. the contrary, ſo violent and inexpreſſible an hatred 
even to the very name of the Engliſh, becauſe every one of them was marked: 
with Anumbole Ookkprao, © the curſe of God.” 


The method the Chikkaſah prophet uſed in relating the affair, has ſome- 
humour in it for their ignorance of the chriſtian religion, and inſtitutions, 


perplexes them when. they are on the ſubject ; on. which account. I ſhall, 
literally tranſcribe it. 


He told me, tha: the Chikkaſah warriors during three ſucceſſive days, 
accompanied the French Lodche and IJſotoboollo to the great beloved houſe, 
where a large bell hung —. which ſtrange ſight exceedingly ſurprized 

6 them; 
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them; for, inſtead of being fit for a horſe, it would require a great many 
ten horſes to carry it. Around the infide of the beloved houſe, there was 
a multitude of he and ſhe beloved people, or male and female ſaints or 
angels, whoſe living originals, they affirmed, dwelt above the clouds, and 


helped them to get every good thing from Jſhtoboollo Aba, when they earneſtly 


crave their help. The French beloved men ſpoke a great deal with much 


warmth; the reſt were likewiſe buſily employed in imitation: of their 1/0- 


boollo and Lodche. At one time they ſpoke high, at another low. One choſe 
this, and another choſe that ſong. Here the men kneeled before the images 
of their ſhe-beloved people ; there the women did the like before their fa- 
vourite and beloved he-pictures, entreating them for ſome particular favour 
which they ſtood in need of. Some of them, he ſaid, made very wild mo- 


tions over their heads and breaſts; and others ſtruck their ſtomachs with a 


vehemence like their warriors, when they drink much Ookka Homma, © bitter 
waters,” or ſpirituous liquor; while every one of them had a bunch of 
mixed beads, to which they frequently ſpoke, as well as counted over; 
that they loved theſe beads, for our people ſtrictly obſerved, they did 
not give them to their Lodche and I/btoboollo, as the red people would have 
done to thoſe of their own country, though it was very plain they de- 
ſerved them, for beating themſelves ſo much for the young people's roguiſn 
actions; and likewiſe for labouring ſo ſtrongly in pulling off their clothes, 
and putting them on again, to make the beloved phyſic work, which 
they took in ſmall pieces, to help to bring on the rain. On the third 


day (added he) they brought it down in great plenty, which was certainly 
a very difficult performance; and as ſurprizing too, that they who are 


always, when opportunity anſwers, perſuading the red people to take up the 


bloody hatchet againſt their old ſteady friends, ſhould ſtill have the beloved 


ſpeech, which I/atoboollo Aba Eloa formerly ſpoke to his beloved Lodche. 
Thus ended our friendly diſcourſe. 


ARGUMENT VIII. 


Their FesTivais, Fasrs, and REricious RiTzs, have alſo a great re- 
ſemblance to thoſe of the Hebrews. It will be neceſſary here to take a ſhort 
view of the principal Jewiſh feaſts, &c. They kept every year, a ſacred 
feaſt called the Paſſover, in memory of their deliverance from Egyptian 


bondage. 
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bondage. Seven days were appointed, Lev. xxiii.— To theſe they added 
an eighth, through a religious principle, as preparatory, to clear their houſes 
of all leaven, and to fix their minds before they entered on that religious 
duty. The name of this feſtival is derived from a word which ſignifies 
to © paſs over;” becauſe, when the deſtroying angel flew through the 
Egyptian houſes, and killed their firſt-born, he paſſed over thoſe of the 
Iſraelites, the tops of whoſe doors were ſtained with the blood of the 
lamb, which they were ordered to kill. This ſolemnity was inſtituted with 
the ſtrongeſt injunctions, to let their children know the cauſe of that ob- 
ſervance, and to mark that night through all their generations. 


Three days before this ſacred feſtival, they choſe a lamb, without ſpot 
or blemiſh, and killed it on the evening of the fourtcenth day of Abib, 
which was the firſt moon of the eccleſiaſtical, and the ſeventh of the civil 
year; and they ate it with bitter herbs, without breaking any of the 
bones of it, thus prefiguring the death of Meſſiah. This was the reaſon 
that this was the chief of the days of unleavened bread, and they were 
ftrictly forbidden all manner of work on that day; beſides, no uncir- 
cumciſed, or unclean perſons ate of the paſchal lamb. Thoſe of the peo- 
ple, whom diſeaſes or long journies Prevented from obſerving the paſſover 
on that day, were obliged to keep it in the next moon. 


On the ſixteenth day, which was the ſecond of the paſſover, they offered: 
up to God a ſheaf of the new barley-harveſt, becauſe it was the earlieſt 
grain, The prieſt carried 1t into the temple, and having cleaned and 
parched it, he grinded or pounded it into flower, dipt it in oil, and then 
waved it before the Lord, throwing ſome into the fire. The Jews were for- 
bidden to eat any of their new harveſt, till they had offered up a ſheaf, the 
grain of which filled an omer, a ſmall meaſure of about five pints. All 
was impure and unholy till this oblation was made, bur afterwards it be- 
came hallowed, and every one was at liberty to reap and get in his harveſt. 


On the tenth day of the moon Ethanim, the firſt day of the civil year, 
they celebrated the great faſt, or feaſt of expiation, afflicted their ſouls, and 
ate nothing the whole day. The high-prieſt offered ſeveral ſacrifices, and 
having carried the blood of the victims into the temple, he ſprinkled it 
upon the altar of incenſe, and the veil that was before the holieſt ; and went 

into. 
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into that moſt ſacred place, where the divine Shekinah reſided, carrying a 
cenler imoicing in his hand with incenſe, which hindered him from having 
2 clear ſight of the ark. But he was not allowed to enter that holy place, 
only once a year, on this great day of expiation, to offer the general ſacri- 
fice both for the ſins of the people and of himſelf. Nor did he ever mention 


the divine four-lettered name, YO He Wal, * on this great day, 
when he bleſſed the people. 


Becauſe che Iſraelites lived in tabernacles, or booths, while they were in 
the wilderneſs; as a memorial therefore of the divine bounty to them, 
they were commanded to keep the feaſt of tabernacles, on the fifteenth 
day of the month Tiſri, which they called Rofb Hoſanah, or Hoſhianah, it 
laſted eight days; during which time, they lived in arbours, (covered with 
green boughs of trees) unleſs when they went to worſhip at the temple, 


or ſung Hoſbaniye around the altar. When they were on this religious duty, 


they were obliged each to carry in their hands a bundle of the branches 
of willows, palm- trees, myrtles, and others of different ſorts, laden with 
fruit, and tied together with ribbons; and thus rejoice together with the 
appointed linger, and vocal and inſtrumental muſic, in the divine preſence 
before the altar. On the eighth day of the feaſt, one of the prieſts brought 


ſome water in a golden veſſel, from the pool of Siloam, mixed it with 


wine, and poured it on the morning-ſacrifice, and the firſt fruits of their 
latter crops which were then preſented, as an emblem of the divine graces 


that ſhould flow to them, when Shilo came, who was to be their anointed 


king, prophet, and high-prieſt—The people in the mean time ſinging out 
of laiah “ with joy ſhall ye draw water out of the wells of ſalvation.” 


Let us now turn to the copper colour American Hebrews.—W hile their 
ſanctified new fruits are dreſſing, a religious attendant is ordered to call 
ſix of their old beloved women to come to the temple, and dance the be- 
loved dance with joyful hearts, according to the old beloved ſpeech. They 
cheerfully obey, and enter the ſuppoſed holy ground in ſolemn proceſſion, 


| each carrying in her hand a bundle of ſmall branches of various green trees 


and they join the ſame number of old magi, or prieſts, who carry a cane in 
one hand adorned with white feathers, having likewiſe green boughs in their 
other hand, which they pulled from their holy arbour, and carefully place 
there, encircling it with ſeveral rounds. Thoſe beloved men have their heads 


dreſſed 
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dreſſed with white plumes ;, but the women are deeked in their fineſt, and 
anointed with bear's-greaſe, having ſmall tortoiſe-ſhells, and white peb- 
bles, faſtened to a 1 of . en which is tied to ta of 

their legs. | 


The eldeſt of the prieſts leads. the ſacred dance, a-head of the innermoſt 
row, which of courſe is next to the holy fire. He begins the dance round 
the ſuppoſed holy fire, by invoking Yan, after their uſual manner, on a baſs 
key, and with a ſhort accent; then he ſings YO YO, which is repeated by the 
reſt of the religious proceſſion ; and he continues his ſacred invocations and 
praiſes, repeating the divine word, or notes, till they return to the ſame point 
of the circular courſe, where they began: then Hz He in like manner, 
and Wan Wan. While dancing they never fail to repeat thoſe notes; and 
frequently the holy train ſtrike up Halelu, Halelu ; then Haleluiab, Halelu- 
Yah, and ALELVIAH and ALELu-Yan, © Irradiation to the divine eſſence,“ 
with great earneſtneſs and fervor, till they encircle the altar, while each 
ſtrikes the ground with right and left feet alternately, very quick, but well- 
timed. Then the awful drums join the ſacred choir, which incite the old 
female ſingers to chant forth their pious notes, and grateful . praiſes be- 
fore the divine eſſence, and to redouble their former quick joyful ſteps, in 
| Imitation of the leader of the ſacred dance, and the religious men a-head of 
them. What with the manly ſtrong notes of the one, and the ſhrill voices 
of the other, in concert with the bead-ſhells, and the two ſounding, drum- 
like earthen veſſels, with the voices of the muſicians who beat them, the 
reputed holy ground echoes with the praiſes of YO Hz Wan. Their 
ſinging and dancing in three circles around their ſacred fire, appears to have 
a reference to a like religious cuſtom of the Hebrews. And may we not rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe, that they formerly underſtood the pſalms, or divine hymns ? | 
at leaſt thoſe that begin with Halelu- Tab; otherwiſe, how came all the inha- 
bitants of the extenſive regions of North and South-America, to have, and 
retain thoſe very expreſſive Hebrew words? or how repeat them fo diſtinctly, 
and apply them after the manner of the Hebrews, in their religious accla- 
mations ? The like cannot be found in any other countries. 


In like manner, they ſing. on other religious occaſions, and at their feaſts 
of love, Ale-Yo Ale-Yo; which is 5x, the divine name, by his attribute of 
omnipotence ; and , alluding to mm. They ſing likewiſe Hewah Hewab, 
which is T1 © the immortal ſoul ;” drawn from the divine eſſential name, 
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as deriving its rational faculties from Yoxuewan. Thoſe words that they 
ſing in their religions dances, they never repeat at any other time; which 
ſeems to have greatly occaſioned the loſs of the meaning of their divine 
hymns ; for I believe they are now ſo corrupt, as not to underſtand either 


the ſpiritual or literal meaning of what they ſing, any further than by 
altuſion. 


In their circuiting dances, they frequently fing on a baſs key, Alu Alu, 


Aub, Aluht, and Aluwah Aluwah, which is the Hebrew mx. They like- 


wiſe ſing 8bilk-76 Shilk-Y6, Shili-He Sbiln- He, Shili-Wab Shil-Wab, and 


Shilu-Hah Shili-Hah. They tranſpoſe them alſo ſeveral ways, but with the 
very fame notes. The three terminations make up in their order the four- 


lettered divine name. Hah is a note of gladneſs — the word preceding it, 


Shiliz, ſeems to expreſs the predicted human and divine mw, Shiloh, who 


was to be the purifier, and peace- maker. 


They continue their ande divine lymns for the ſpace of fifteen 
minutes, when the dance breaks up. As they degenerate, they lengthen 


their dances, and ſhorten the time of their faſts and purifications ; inſomuch, 


that they have ſo exceedingly corrupted their primitive rites and cuſtoms, 
within the ſpace of the laſt thirty years, that, at the ſame rate of declen- 
fron, there will not be long a poſſibility of tracing their org; but by their 


Cy and war- cuftoms. 


At the end of this notable religious dance, the old beloved, or holy wo- 


men return home to haſten the feaſt of the new. ſanctified fruits. In the 


mean while, every one at the temple drinks very plentifully of the Cuſſeena 
and other bitter liquids, to cleanſe their ſinful bodies; after which, they go 
to ſome convenient deep water, and there, according to the ceremonial law 
of the Hebrews, they waſh away their ſins with water. Thus ſanctified, 
they? return with joyful hearts in ſolemn. proceſſion, ſinging their notes of 
praiſe, till they enter into the holy ground to eat of the new delicious fruits 


of wild Canaan . The women now with the utmoſt cheerfulneſs, bring to 


They are ſo ſtrictly prohibited from eating ſalt, or fleſh-meat, till the fourth day, that 
during the interval, the very touch of either is accounted a great pollution : after that period, 
they are deemed lawful to be eaten. All the hunters, and able-bodied men, kill and barbecue 


wild game in the woods, at leaſt ten days before this great feſtival, and religiouſly keep it 


for that ſacred uſe, 


the- 
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the outſide of the ſacred ſquare, a plentiful variety of all thoſe good things, 
with which the divine fire has bleſſed them in the new year; and the reli- 
gious attendants lay it before them, according to their ſtated order and 
reputed merit. Every ſeat is ſerved in a gradual ſucceſſion, from the white 
and red imperial long broad ſeats, and the whole ſquare is ſoon covered: 
frequently they have a change of courſes of fifty or ſixty different ſorts, and 
thus they continue to regale themſelves, till the end of the feſtival; for they 
reckon they are now to feaſt themſelves with joy and gladneſs, as the divine 
fire is appeaſed for paſt crimes, and has propitiouſly ſanctified their weighty 
harveſt. They all behave ſo modeſtly,. and are poſſeſſed of ſuch an extra- 
ordinary conſtancy and equanimity, in the purſuit of their religious myſte- 
ries, that they do not ſhew the leaſt outward emotion of pleaſure, at the firſt 
ſight of the ſanctified new fruits; nor the leaſt uneaſineſs to be taſting thoſe 
| tempting delicious fat things of Canaan. If one of them acted in a contrary 

manner, they would ſay to him, Che-Hakſet Kaneba, You reſemble ſuch 
as were beat in Canaan.” This unconcern, doubtleſs proceeded originally 
from a virtuons principle; but now, it may be the mere effect of habit : for, 
Jealouſy and revenge excepted, they ſeem to be diveſted of every mental 
_ paſſion, and entirely incapable of any laſting affection. 


I ſhall give an inſtance of this —If the huſband has been a year abſent on 
a viſit to another nation, and ſhould by chance overtake his wife near home, 
with one of his children ſkipping along ſide of her; inſtead of thoſe ſudden 
and ſtrong emotions of joy that naturally ariſe in two generous breaſts at 
ſuch an unexpected meeting, the ſelf- intereſted pair go along as utter 


ſtrangers, without ſeeming to take the leaſt notice of one another, till a con- 
ſiderable time after they get home. | 


| The Indians formerly obſerved the grand feſtival of the annual expiation of 
fin, at the beginning of the firſt new moon, in which their corn became full- 
eared; but for many years paſt they are regulated by the ſeaſon of their har- 
| veſt. And on that head, they ſhew more religious patience than the Hebrews 
formerly did; who, inſtead of waiting till their grain was ripe, forced 
their barley, which ripened before any other ſort they planted. And they 
are perhaps as ſkilful in obſerving the revolutions of the moon, as 
ever the Iſraelites were, at leaſt till the end of the firſt temple ; for during 
that period, inſtead of meaſuring time by aſtronomical calculations, they 
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Knew it only by the phaſes of the moon. In like manner, the ſuppoſed red 
- Hebrews of the American deſarts, annually obſerved their feſtivals, and 
Neetak Yah-aþ, „ days of afflicting themſelves before the Deity,” at a pre- 


fixed time of a certain moon. To this day, a war-leader, who, by the 


number of his martial exploits is entitled to a drum, always ſanctifies him- 
ſelf, and his out-ſtanding company, at the end of the old moon, ſo as to go 


off at the appearance of the new one by day-light ; whereas, he who has 


not ſufficiently diſtingaiſhed himſelf, muſt ſet out in the night. | 


As the firſt of the Neetak Heollo, precedes a long ftri& faſt of two 
nights and a day, they gormandize ſuch a prodigious quantity of ſtrong 
10805 as to enable them to keep inviolate the ſucceeding faſt, the ſab- 
bath of ſabbaths, the Neetał Yah-ab : the feaſt laſts only from morning 
till ſun-ſet, Being great lovers of the ripened fruits, and only tantalized 


as yet, with a near view of them; and having lived at this ſeaſon, but 
meanly on the wild products of nature — ſuch a faſt as this may be truly 
ſaid to afflict their ſouls, and to prove a ſufficient trial of their religious 
principles. During the feſtival, ſome of their people are cloſely em- 


ployed in putting their temple in proper order for the annual expiation; 


and others are painting the white cabbin, and the ſuppoſed holieſt, with 


white clay; for it is a ſacred, peaceable place, and white is its emblem. 
Some, at the ſame time are likewiſe painting the war-cabbin with red clay, 
or their emblematical red root, as occaſion requires; while others of an in- 
ferior order, are covering all the ſeats of the beloved ſquare with new mat- 
treſſes, made out of the fine ſplinters of long canes, tied together with 


flags. In the mean time, ſeveral of them are buſy in ſweeping the temple, 
clearing it of every ſuppoſed polluting thing, and carrying out the aſhes from 
the hearth which perhaps had not been cleaned fix times ſince the laſt 


year's general offering. Several towns join together to make the annual 
ſacrifice ; and, if the whole nation lies in a narrow compaſs, they make but 
one annual offering: by which means, either through a ſenſual or religious 
principle, they ſtrike off the work with joyful hearts. Every thing being 
thus prepared, the Archi-magus orders ſome of his religious attendants to . 
dig up the old hearth, or altar, and to ſweep out the remains that by chance 
might either be left, or drop down. Then he puts a few roots of the but- 
ton-ſnake-root, with ſome green leaves of an uncommon ſmall ſort of tobacco, 
and a little. of the new fruits, at the bottom of the fire-place, which he 
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orders to be covered up OY white FRO? clay, and wetted over with clean. 
water * ö | 


Lhasa, d the magi order them to make a thick bd over als altar, . 
with green branches of the various young trees, which the warriors had de- 
Genedly choſen, and laid down on the ontfide of the ſuppoſed holy ground: 
the women, in the interim are buſy at home in cleaning out their houſes, 
renewing the old hearths, and cleanfing all their tulinary veſſels, that they 
may be fit to receive the pretended holy fire, and the ſanctified new fruits, 
according to the purity of the law; leſt by a contrary conduct, they ſhould. 
incur damage in life, health, future crops, &c. Ir is freſh in the memory 
of the old traders, that formerly none of theſe numerous nations of 'Indians 
would eat, or even handle any part of the new harveſt, till ſome of it had 
been offered up at the yearly feſtival by the Archi. magus, or thoſe of 
his appointment, at their plantations, though the light harveſt of the paſt 
year had forced them to give their women and children of the ripening. 
fruits, to ſuſtain life. Notwithſtanding they are viſibly degenerating, both 
in this, and every other religious obſervance, except what concerns war; 
yet their magi and old warriors live contentedly on ſuch harſh food as nature 
affords them in the woods, rather than tranſgreſs that divine precept given 
to their forefathers, 


Having every thing in order for the ſacred ſolemnity, the religious 

waiters carry off the remains of the feaſt, and lay them on the outſide of the 
ſquare ; others of an inferior order carefully ſweep out the ſmalleſt crumbs, 
for fear of polluting the 'firſt-fruit offering; and before ſun-ſet, the 
temple. muſt be cleared, even of every kind of veſſel or utenſil, that had 
contained, or been uſed about any food in that expiring year. The women 
carry all off, but none of that ſex, except half a dozen of old beloved 
women, are allowed in that interval to tread on the holy ground, till the 
fourth day. Now, one of the waiters proclaims with a loud voice, for all 
the warriors and beloved men, whom the purity of the law admits, to come 
and enter the beloved ſquare, and obſerve the faſt ;. he likewiſe exhorts all 


Under the palladium of Troy, were placed things of the like nature, as a preſervatiye 
from evil; but the above practice ſeems to be pretty much tempered with the Moſaic inſti- 
tution ; for God commanded them . to make an altar of. earth, .to menge thereon. 
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the women and children, and thoſe who have not initiated themſelves in war, 
to keep apart from them, according to law. Should any of them prove 
diſobedient, the young ones would be dry-ſcratched, and the others ſtript of 
every thing they had on them. They obſerve the ſame ſtrict law of purity, 
in their method of ſanctifying themſelves for war, in order to obtain the 
divine protection, aſſiſtance, and ſucceſs. But a few weeks ſince, when 
a large company of theſe warlike ſavages were on the point of ſetting 
off to commence war againſt the Muſkohge, ſome of the wags decoyed a 
heedleſs trader into their holy ground, and they ſtript him, 0 as to oblige 
him to redeem his clothes with vermilion. And, on account of the like 


treſpaſs, they detained two Indian children two nights and a day, till their 
obſtinate parents paid the like ranſom. 


Their great haloved man, or Archi-magus, now places four centinels, one | 
at each corner of the holy ſquare, to keep out every living creature as im- 
pure, except the religious order, and the warriors who are not known 
to have violated the law of the firſt-fruit- offering, and that of mar- 
riage, ſince the laſt year's expiation. Thoſe centinels are regularly relieyed, 
and firm to their ſacred truſt; if they diſcerned a dog or cat on the out- 


limits of the holy ſquare, before the frſt-fruitoffering was made, they 
would kill it with Their arrows on the ſpot, 


They obſerve the faſt till the riſing of the ſecond ſun; and be they ever 
ſo hungry in that ſacred interval, the healthy warriors deem the duty ſo 
awful, and the violation ſo inexpreſſibly vicious, that no temptation would 
induce them to violate it; for, like the Hebrews, they fancy temporal evils 
are the neceſſary effect of their immoral conduct, and they would for ever 
ridicule and reproach the criminal for every bad occurrence that befel him 
in the new year, as the ſinful author of his evils; and would ſooner 
ſhoot themſelves, than ſuffer ſuch long-continued ſharp diſgrace. The reli- 
gious attendants boil a ſufficient quantity of button-ſnake-root, highly im- 
bittered, and give it round pretty warm, in order to vomit and purge 
their ſinful bodies. Thus they continue to mortify and. purify themſelves, 
till the end of the faſt. When we conſider their earneſt invocations of the 
divine eſſence, in this ſolemnity— their great knowledge of ſpecific virtues 
in ſimples—that they never apply the aforeſaid root, only on religious occa- 
| Long Lak they frauen drink it to ſuch exceſs as to impair their health, 
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and ſometimes ſo as to poiſon themſelves by its acrid quality—and take into 
the account, its well-known medicinal property of curing the bite of the 
moſt dangerous fort of the ſerpentine generation; muſt not one think, that 
the Aboriginal Americans choſe it, as a ſtrong emblem of the certain cure 
of the bite of the old ſerpent | in Eden. 
J 
That the women and children ial thoſe worthleſs fellows who! have 
not hazarded their lives in defence of their holy places and holy things, 
and for the beloved people, may not be entirely godleſs, one of the old be- 
loved men lays down a large quantity of the ſmall-leafed green tobacco, on 
the outſide of a corner of the ſacred ſquare; and an old beloved woman, 
carries it off, and diſtributes it to the ſinners without, in large pieces, which 
they chew heartily, and ſwallow, in order to afflit their ſouls. She com- 
mends thoſe who perform the duty with cheerfulneſs, and chides thoſe who 
ſeem to do it unwillingly, by their wry faces on account of the bitterneſs 
of the ſuppoſed: ſanctifying herb. She diſtributes it in ſuch quantities, as 
ſhe thinks are equal to their capacity of ſinning, giving to the reputed; 
worthleſs old He-hen-pickers,: the proportion only of a child, becauſe ſhe 
thinks ſuch ſpiritleſs pictures of men cannot ſin with married women; as all 
the females love only the virtuous manly warrior, who has often ſucceſsfully 
accompanied the beloved ark, | 


In the time of this general. falt, the women, children, and men of weale 
conſtitutions, are allowed to eat, as ſoon as they are certain the ſun 
Fas begun to decline from his meridian altitude; but not before that pe- 
riod; Their indulgence to the ſick and weak, ſeems to be derived from di- 
vine precept, which forbad the offering of ſacrifice at the coſt of mercy; 
and the ſnake-root joined with their ſanctifying bitter green tobacco, ſeem 
to be as ſtrong expreſſive emblems as they could have poſſibly choſen; ac- 
cording to their ſituation in life, to repreſent the ſacred inſtitution of 
eating the paſchal lamb, with bitter herbs; and to ſhew, that though the 
old ſerpent bit us in Eden, yet there is a branch from the root of Jeſſe, to 
be hoped for by thoſe who deny themſelves their preſent ſweet taſte, which. 
will be a n purifier, and effect the cure. | 


The whole time of this faſt may with wrath be called a faſt, and to-the- 
Archi. magus, to all the agi, and pretended prophets, in particular; for, by 
ancient: 
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ancient cuſtom, the former is obliged to eat of the ſanctifying ſmall-teafed 
tobacco, and drink the ſnake- root, in a ſeparate hut for the ſpace of 
three days and nights without any other ſubſiſtence, before the ſolemnity 
begins; beſides his full portion along with the reſt of the religious order, and 
the old war-chieftains, till the end of the general faſt, which he pretends 
to obſerve with the ſtricteſt religion. After the firſt-fruits are ſanctified, 
he lives moſt abſtemiouſly till the end of the annual expiation, only 
ſucking water-melons now and then to quench chirtk⸗ and ſupport * ſpit- 
ting out the more ſubſtantial part. 


By the Levitical law, the prieſts were obliged to obſerve a ſtricter ſanctity 

of life than the laity; all the time they were performing the ſacerdotal offices, 
both women and wine were ſtrictly forbidden to them. Thus the Indian 

religious are retentive of their ſacred myſteries to death, and the Arcbi- magus 
is viſibly thin and meagre at the end of the ſolemnity. That rigid ſelf- 

denial, ſeems to have been deſigned to initiate the Levite, and give the reſt 

an e l of leading an innocent ſimple life, that thereby they might be 
able to ſubdue their unruly paſſions; and that by mortifying and purifying 
himſelf ſo exceſſively, the ſacrifice by paſſing through his pure hands, may 
be accepted, and the holy Spirit of fire atoned, according to the divine law. 
The ſuperannuated religious are alſo emulous in the higheſt degree, of ex- 
celling one another in their long faſting ; for they firmly believe, that ſuch 
an annual ſelf-denying method is ſo highly virtuous, when Joined to an obe- 
dience of the reſt of their laws, as to be the infallible means of averting evil, 
and producing good things, through the new year. They declare that 
a ſteady virtue, through the divine co-operating favour,” whit nn inſure 


| them a laſting round of happineſs. 


At the 1 of this ſolemn faſt, the women by the voice of a crier, 
bring to the outſide of the holy ſquare, a plentiful variety of the old 
year's food newly dreſt, which they lay down, and immediately return 
home; for every one of them know their ſeveral duties, with regard both 
to time and place. The centinels report the affair, and ſoon afterward the 
waiters by order go, and reaching their hands over the holy ground, they 
bring in the proviſions, and ſet them down before the famiſhed multitude. 
Though moſt of the people may have ſeen them, they reckon it vicious and 
mean to ſhew a gladneſs for the end of their religious duties; and ſhameful 
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to haſten the holy attendants, as they are all capable of their ſacred offices. 
They are as ſtrict obſervers of all their ſet forms, as the Iſraelites were of 
_ thoſe they had from divine appointment. 


Before noon, the temple is ſo cleared of every thing the women brought 
to the ſquare, that the feſtival after that period, reſembles a magical enter- 
tainment that had no reality in it, conſiſting only in a deluſion of the ſenſes. 
The women then carry the veſſels from the temple to the water, and waſh 
them clean for fear of pollution. As ſoon as the ſun is viſibly declining 
from his meridian, this third day of the faſt, the Archi-magus orders a 
religious attendant to cry aloud to the crowded town, that the holy fire is 
to be brought out for the ſacred altar — commanding every one of them 
to ſtay within their own houſes, as becomes the beloved people, without 
doing the leaſt bad thing - and to be ſure to extinguiſh, and throw away 
every ſpark of the old fire; otherwiſe, the divine fire will bite them ſeverely 
with bad diſeaſes, ſickneſs, and a great many other evils, which he ſenten- 
tiouſly enumerates, and finiſhes his nn caution, by laying life and 
death before them. 


Now every inns is huſhed.— Nothing but ſilence all around: the Archi: 
magus, and his beloved waiter, riſing up with a reverend carriage, ſteady 
countenance, and compoſed behaviour, go into the beloved place, or holieſt, 
to bring them out the beloved fire. The former takes a piece of 
dry poplar, willow, or white oak, and having cut a hole, fo as not to 
reach through it, he then ſharpens another piece, and placing that with 
the hole between his knees, he drills it briſkly for ſeveral minutes, till 
it begins to ſmoke — or, by rubbing two pieces together, for about 
2 quarter of an hour, by friction he collects the hidden fire; which 
all of them reckon to immediately iſſue from the holy Spirit of fire. The 
Muſkohge call the fire their grandfather — and the ſupreme Father of man- 
kind, Eſakita-Emiſbe, <« the breath maſter,” as it is commonly explained. 
When the fire appears, the beloved waiter cheriſhes it with fine chips, 
or ſhaved ſplinters of pitch- pine, which had been depoſited in the 
holieſt: then he takes the unſullied wing of a ſwan, fans it gently, and 
cheriſhes it to a flame. On this, the Archi-magus brings it out in an old 
earthen veſſel, whereon he had placed it, and lays it on the ſacred altar, 
which is under an arbour, thick-weaved a-top with green boughs. It is 
W that when the Levites laid wood on the ſacred fire, it was un- 
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lawful for them either to blow it with bellows, or their Breath. The 
Magians, or followers of Zoroaſter, poured oil on their ſuppoſed holy fire, 
and left it to the open-air to kindle it into flame. Ts not this religious cere- 
mony of theſe deſolate Indians a ſtrong imitation, or near reſemblance of the 
Jewiſh cuſtoms ? ID 


Their hearts are-enlivened with joy at the appearance of the reputed holy 
fire, as the divine fire is ſuppoſed to atone. for all their paſt crimes, except 
murder : and the beloved waiter ſhews his pleaſure, by his cheerful induſtry. 
in feeding it with dry freſh wood; for they put no rotten wood on it, any 
more than. the Levites would on their ſacred altars. Although the peo- 
ple without, may well know what is tranſacting within, yet, by order, a 
crier informs them of the good tidings, and orders an old beloved woman 
to pull a baſket-full of the new-ripened fruits, and bring them to the be- 
loved ſquare. As ſhe before had been appointed, and religiouſly prepared 
for that ſolemn occaſion, ſhe readily obeys, and ſoon lays it down with a. 
cheerful heart, at the out- corner of the beloved ſquare: By ancient cuſtom, 
ſhe may either return home, or ſtand there, till the expiation of ſin hath. 
been made, which is thus performed — The Archi- magus, or fire- maker, 
riſes from his white ſeat and walks northward three times round the holy 
fire, with a ſlow pace, and in a very ſedate and grave manner, ſtopping now: 
and then, and ſpeaking certain old ceremonial words with a low voice and a. 
rapidity. of expreſſion, which none underſtand. but a few of the old be- 
loved men, who equally ſecrete their religious myſteries, . that they may 
not be prophaned. He then takes a little of each fort of the new-har- - 
veſt, which the old woman had brought to the extremity of the ſup- 
poſed holy ground, rubs ſome bear's oil over it, and offers it up toge- 
ther with ſome fleſh, to the bountiful holy Spirit of fire, as a firſt-fruit 


offering, and an annual oblation for ſin. He likewiſe conſecrates the but- 


ton-· ſnake- root, and the cuſſeena, by pouring ae little of thoſe two ſtrong 
decoctions into the pretended holy fire. He then purifies the red and white 
ſeats with thoſe bitter liquids, and ſits down. Now, every one of the out- 
laws who had been catehed a tripping, may ſafely creep out of their lurking 
holes, anoint themſelves, and dreſs in their fineſt, to pay their grateful 
thanks at an awful diſtance, to the forgiving divine fire. A religious 
waiter is ſoon ordered to call to the women around, to come for the ſacred 
fire: they gladly obey.— When they come to the outſide of the quad- 
rangular holy ground, the Arebi magus addreſſes the warriors, and gives. 
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them all the particular poſitive injunctions, and negative precepts they yet 
retain of the ancient law, relating to their own manly ſtation. Then he 
changes his note, and uſes a much ſharper language to the women, as ſuſ- 
ſpecting their former virtue. He firſt tells them very earneſtly, that if 
there are any of them who have not extinguiſhed the old evil fire, or have 
contracted any impurity, they muſt forthwith depart, leſt the divine fire 
ſhould ſpoil both them and the people; he charges them to be ſure not to 
give the children a bad example of eating any unſanctified, or impure food, 
otherwiſe they will get full of worms, and be devoured by famine and dif- 
eaſes, and bring many other dangerous evils both upon themſelves, and alt 
the beloved, or holy people. This ſeems to allude to the theocratic go- 
vernment of the Jews, when ſuch daring criminals were afflicted with! imme- 
dite and viſible divine puniſhment. 


In his female lecture, he is ſharp and prolix : he urges them with much 


earneſtneſs to an honeſt obſervance of the marriage-law, which may be 


readily excuſed, on account of the prevalent paſſion of ſelf-intereſt. Our 
own chriſtian orators do not exert themſelves with half the eloquence or 
eagerneſs, as when that is at ſtake which they moſt value. And the old 
wary ſavage has ſenſe enough to know, that the Indian female virtue is 
very brittle, not being guarded ſo much by inward principle, as the fear of 
ſhame, and of incurring ſevere puniſhment ; but if every buſh of every 
thicket was an hundred-eyed Argos, it would not be a ſufficient guard over 
a wanton heart. So that it is natural they ſhould ſpeak much on this part 
of the ſubject, as they think they have much at ſtake. After that, he ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to the whole body of the people, and tells them, in ra- 
pid bold language, with great energy, and expreſſive geſtures of body, 
to look at the holy fire, which again has introduced all thoſe ſhameful 
adulterous criminals into ſocial privileges; he bids them not to be guilty 
of the like for time to come, but be fure to remember well, and ſtrongly 
ſhake hands with the old beloved ſtraight ſpeech, otherwiſe the divine fire, 
which ſees, hears, and knows them, will ſpoil them exceedingly, if at 
any time they relapſe, and commit that deteſtable crime. Then he enu- 
merates all the ſuppoſed leſſer crimes, and moves the audience by the great 
motives of the hope of temporal good, and the fear of temporal evil, aſſuring 
them, that upon their careful obſervance of the ancient law, the holy fire 
will enable their prophets, the rain-makers, to procure them plentiful har- 
veſts, and give their war- leaders victory over their enemies — and by the 
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communicative power of their holy chings, health and proſperity are certain: 
but on failure, they are to expect a great many extraordinary calamities, 
ſuch as hunger, uncommon diſeaſes, a ſubjection to witchcraft, and cap- 
tivity and death by the hands of the hateful enemy in the woods, where the 
wild fowls will eat their fleſh, and beaſts of prey deſtroy the remaining 
bones, ſo as they will not be gathered to their forefathers—becauſe their ark 
abroad, and beloved things at home, would loſe their virtual power of 
averting evil. He concludes, by adviſing them to a ſtrict obſervance of 
their old rites and ouſtoms, and then every thing ſhall; go well with them. 
He ſoon orders ſame of the religious attendants to take a ſufficient quantity, 
of the ſuppoſed: holy fire, and lay it down on the outſide of the holy ground, 
for all the houſes. of the various aſſociated. towns, which ſometimes lie ſeve- 
ral miles apart. The women, hating ſharp and grave leſſons, ſpeedily take 
it up, gladly carry it home, and lay it down on their 1 hearchs, 
with the PO” of future Joy and peace. 5 . 
| While the women are running 7 Wren 2nd getting ready to dreſs che 
fandtified new- fruits on the ſacred fire, the Archi-magus ſends a religious 
attendant. to pull. ſome cuſſeena, or yogon,. belonging to the temple. 
and having parched it brown on the altar, he. boils it. with clear running 
water 'in!'a, large earthen. pot, about half. full; it has ſuch. a: ſtrong 
body, as to. froth above the top by pouring it. up and. down with 
their conſecrated veſſels, which are kept only, for that uſe :. of. this they, 
drink now and. then, till the end of the feſtival, and on every other reli- 
gious occaſion from year to year. Some of the old beloved men, through a 
religious emulation in fanctifying themſelves, often drink this, and other bit- 
ter decoctions, to ſuch exceſs, as to purge themſelves very ſeycerely—when. 
2 drink | it, they _ inyoke YO Hz Wan. 


If any of the warriors' are conflued” at home by Gckneſs, or wounds, 
ahd are either deemed incapable or unfit to come to the annual expiation, 
they are allowed one of the old conſecrated. conch-ſhells-full of their 
ſanRifying bitter cuſſeena, by their magi. - The traders. hear. them often 
diſpute for it, as their proper due, by ancient cuſtom: and they often repeat 
their old religious ceremonies to one another, eſpecially that part which 
they imagine moſt affects their preſent, welfare; the aged are. ſent. to in- 
ſtruct the young ones in theſe particulars. The above allowance, ſeems 
to be derived from the divine precept of mercy, in allowing a ſecond paſſ- 

over 
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over in favour of. thoſe, who could not go, or were. not admitted to the 
firſt; and the latter cuſtom, to be in obedience to the divine law, which 


their ſuppoſed progenitots were to write on the poſts. of the doors, to wear 
as frontlets before * eres, and teach to their children. | 


Though. the Indians; do not * alt in | their Grit-fruit-oblation till the 


155 n day; it is not to be doubted but they formerly did. They reckon 


they. cannot obſerye the annual expiation of fins, without beat's oil, both to 
mix with that yearly offering, and to eat with the new ſanctified fruits; 
and ſome years they have a great deal of trouble in killing a ſufficient quan- 
tity of bears for the uſe of this religious ſolemnity, and their other ſacred 
rites for the approaching year; for at ſuch ſeaſons they are hard to be found, 
and quite Jean. The traders. commonly ſupply. themſelves with plenty of 
this oil. from winter to winter; but the Indians are ſo prepoſſeſſed with a. 
notion of the white people being all impure and accurſed, that they deem 
their oil as polluting on thoſe. ſacred occaſions, as Joſephus tells us the 
Jews reckoned. that of the Greeks. An Indian warrier will not light 
his pipe at a white man's fire if he fuſpects any unſanctißed food: has been: 
dreſſed at it in the new year. And j in the time of the new-ripened fruits, 
kheir religious men carry a flint, punk, and ſteel, when they viſit us, for 
fear. of. polluting. themſelves by lighting their pipes at our ſuppoſed Loak 
cokprooſe, accurſed fire, and ſpoiling. the power. of their holy things. The 
polluted. would, if known, be infallibly anathamatized, and expelled from 
the temple, with the women, who are ſuſpected of gratifying their vici- 
ous taſte; During the eight days feſtival, they are forbidden eyen to touch 
the ſkin of a female child: if they are detected, either in cohabiting with, 
or laying their hand on any of their own. wives, in. that ſacred interval, 
they are ſtripped naked, and. the offender, is univerſally deemed ſo atrocious. 
a criminal, that he lives afterwards a miſerable life. Some have ſhot them- 
ſelves. dead, rather than ſtand the ſhame, and the long year's: continual: re- 
proaches caſt upon. them, for: every miſchance that befalls any of their 
people, or the enſuing harveſt, —a neceſſary effect of the divine anger, they. 
ſay, for ſuch a crying ſin of pollution. An inſtance of this. kind I, ; heard 
happened ſome years ago in Ta/a/e,. a town of the Muſkobge, ſeven miles. 
above. the Alebama. garriſon. 7 FEE 8 
. When we conſider how ſparingly they eat in their Aal way of = 
ing, it is ſurprizing to ſee what. a vaſt quantity. of food they. conſume 
5 0 
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on their feſtival days. It would equally furprize a ſtranger to ſee how 
exceedingly they vary their diſhes, their dainties conſiſting only of dried 
fleſh, fiſh, oil, corn, beans, peaſe, pompions, and wild fruit. During this 
rejoicing time, the warriors are dreſt in their wild martial array, with their 
heads covered with white down : they carry feathers of the ſame” colour, 
either in their hands, or faſtened to white ſcraped canes, as emblems 
of purity, and ſcepters of power, while they are dancing in three cir- 
cles, and ſinging their religious praiſes around the ſacred arbour, 'in 
which ſtands the holy fire. Their muſic conſiſts of two clay- -pot drums, 
covered on the top with thin wet deer-ſkins, drawn very tight, on which 
each of the noiſy muſicians beats with a ſtick, accompanying the noiſe with 
their voices; at the ſame time, the dancers prance it away, with wild 
and quick fliding ſteps, and variegated poſtures of body, to keep time 
with the drums, and the rattling calabaſhes ſhaked by ſome of their 
religious heroes, each of them ſinging their old religious ſongs, and 
ftriking notes in tympano et choro. Such is the graceful dancing, as well 
as the vocal and inſtrumental muſic of the red Hebrews on religious 
and martial occaſions, which they muſt have derived from early antiquity. 
Toward the concluſion of the great feſtival, they paint and dreſs themſelves 
anew, and give themſelves the moſt terrible appearance they poſſibly can. 
They take up their war-inſtruments, and fight a mock-battle in a very exact 
manner: after which, the women are called to join in a grand dance, and 
if they diſobey the invitation they are fined. © But as they are extremely fond 
of ſuch religious exerciſe, and deem it productive of temporal good, 
.all ſoon appear in their fineſt apparel, as before ſuggeſted, decorated 
with filver ear-bobs, or pendants to their ears, ſeveral rounds of white 
beads about their necks, rings upon their fingers, large wire or broad 
plates of ſilver on their wriſts, their heads ſhining with oil, and torrepine-ſhells 
containing pebbles, faſtened to deer-ſkins, tied to the outſide of their legs. 
Thus adorned, they join the men in three circles, and dance a confider- 
.able while around the ſacred fire, and then they ſeparate. 


At the concluſion of this long and ſolemn feſtival, the Archi-magus orders 
one of the religious men to proclaim to all the people, that their ſacred 
annual ſolemnity is now ended, and every kind of evil averted from the 
beloved people, according to the old ſtraight beloved ſpeech ; they muſt 
therefore paint themſclyes, and come along with him according to ancient 


5 e cuſtom. 
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 euſtom. As they know the ſtated time, the joyful ſound preſently reaches 
their longing ears: immediately they fly about to grapple up a kind 
of chalky clay, to paint themſelves: white. By their religious emulation, 
they ſoon appear covered with that emblem of purity, and join at the out- 
| ſide of the holy ground, with all who had ſanctified themſelves within it, 
who are likewiſe painted, ſome with ſtreaks, and others all over, as white 
as the clay can make them: recuſants would undergo a heavy penalty. 
They go along in a very orderly ſolemn proceſſion, to purify themſelves in 
running water. The Archi-magus heads the holy train — his waiter next — 
the beloved men according to their ſeniority — and the warriors by their 
reputed merit. The women follow them in the ſame orderly manner, with 
all the children that can wall, behind them, ranged commonly according 
to their height; the very little ones they carry in their arms. Thoſe, 
who are known to have eaten of the unſanctified fruits, bring up the 
rear. In this manner the proceſſion moves along, ſinging ALELvian to 
YO Hz Wan, &c. till they get to the water, which is generally contiguous, 
- when the Archi-magus jumps into it, and all the holy train follow him, in 
the fame. order they obſerved from the temple. Having purified themſelves, 
or waſhed away their fins, they come out with joyful hearts, believing them- 
ſelves out of the reach of temporal evil, for their paſt vicious conduct: and 
they return in the ſame religious cheerful manner, into the middle of the 
holy ground, where having made a few circles, ſinging and dancing around 

the altar, re thus finiſh. their annual Ligne rere n ee in Joy and 
peace. | F | 


Ancient writers inform us, that while the Scythians or Tartars were hea- 
thens, their prieſts in the time of their ſacrifices, took ſome blood, and 
mixing it with milk, . horſe-dung, and earth, got on a tree, and having ex- 
horted the people, they ſprinkled them with it, in order to purify them, and 
defend them from every kind of evil: the heathens alſo excluded ſome 
from relig dus communion. The Egyptians excommunicated thoſe who ate 
of animals that bore wool, or cut the throat of a goat*. And in ancient 
times, they, and the Phœnicians, Greeks, &c, adored the ſerpent, and ex- 
pelled thoſe who killed it. The Lalt- Indians RAO pe nn from: the - 


Lanatis animalibus abſtinet omnis - 
Menſa ; nefas illic fætum jugulare capellz. 


K 


Juvexan, Sat. xv. 


ſuppoſed - 
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ſuppoſed benefit of their altars, who eat of a cow, and drink wine, or 
that eat with foreigners, or an inferior caſt. Though the heathen world 
offered ſacrifice, had ablutions, and ſeveral other forts of purifications, 
and frequently by fire; yet at the beſt, their religious obſervances differed 
widely from the divine inſtitutions ; whereas the American Aborigines 
obſerve ſtrift purity, in the moſt eſſential parts of the divine law. The 
former concealed their various worſhip from the light of the ſun ; ſome 
ſeeking thick groves, others deſcending into the deep valleys, others crawl- 
ing to get into caverns, and under their favourite rocks. But we find the 
latter, in their ſtate-houſes and temples, following the Jeruſalem copy in a 
ſurprizing manner, Thoſe of them who yet retain a ſuppoled moſt holy 
place, contrary to the uſage of the old heathen world, have it ſtanding at the 
weſt end of the holy quadrangular ground : and they always appoint thoſe of 
the meaneſt rank, to fit on the ſeats of the eaſtern ſquare, ſo that their 
backs are to the eaſt, and faces to the weſt *®. The red ſquare looks north; 
and the ſecond men's cabbin, as the traders term the other ſquare, of courſe 
looks ſouth, which is a ſtrong imitation of Solomon's temple, that was mo- 
delled according to the divine plan of the Iſraelitiſn camp in the wilderneſs. 
We find them alſo ſanctifying themſelves, according to the emblematical 
laws of purity, offering their annual ſacrifice in the centre of their quadran- 
gular temples, under the meridian light of the ſun. Their magi are de- 
voted to, and bear the name of the great holy One; their ſuppoſed pro- 
phets likewiſe that of the divine fire; and each of them bear the emblems 
of purity and holineſs—while in their religious duties, they ſing AL ELVUIAR, 
YO HE Wan, &c. both day and night. Thus different are the various gods, 


*The Hebrews had two preſidents in the great ſynhedrion, The firſt was called Naſe Lo, 
4 a prince of God,” They elected him on account of his wiſdom : The ſecond was called 
Roſh Ha-Yoſhibbah, e the father of the aſſembly :*” he was chief in the great council. And 
As beth din, or * the father of the conſiſtory, ſat at his right hand, as the chief of the 
ſeventy-two, of which the great ſynhedrion conſiſted, the reſt fitting according to their merit, 
in a gradual declenſion from the prince, to the end of the ſemicircle. The like order is ob- 
ſerved by the Indians, — and Fer. ii. 27, Gad commanded the Iſraelites, that they ſhould not 
turn their backs to him, but their faces toward the propitiatory, when they worſhipped him, 
I remember, in Kooſah, the uppermoſt weſtern town of the Muſkohge, which was a place 
of refuge, their ſuppoſed holieſt conſiſted of a neat heuſe, in the centre of the weſtern 
ſquare, and the door of it was in the ſouth ee cloſe to the white . each on a 
direct line, north and ſouth, 


temples, 
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temples, prophets, and prieſts of all the idolatrous nations of antiquity, 
from the ſavage Americans; which ſhews with convincing. clearneſs, eſpe- 
cially by recollecting the former arguments, that the American Aborigines 
were never idolaters, nor violated the ſecond commandment in worſhipping 
the incomprehenſible, omnipreſeat, divine eſſence, after the manner deſcribed 
by the popiſh hiſtorians of Peru and Mexico; but that the [greateſt part 
of their civil and religious ſyſtem, is a ſtrong old picture of the Iſraelitiſn, 
much leſs defaced than might be ne e from the en 
ſtances of time and OR : 


E very ſpring gaben, one town or more oft the Miſli6ppi Floridians, bs 
a great ſolemn feaſt of love, to renew their old friendſhip. They call this 
annual feaſt, Hottuk Aimpa, Heettla, Tanda, © the people eat, dance, and 
walk as twined together“ The ſhort name of their yearly feaſt. of love, 
is Hottuk- Impanda, © eating by a ſtrong religious, or ſocial principle ;” 
Impanda fignifies ſeveral threads or ſtrands twiſted, or warped together. 
 Hiſſoobiſtarakſhe, and Yelphdba Panda, is © a twiſted horſe-rope,” and * warped 
garter “.“ This is alſo contrary to the uſage of the old heathen world, 
whoſe feſtivals were in honour to their chief idols, and very often accom- 
panied with deteſtable lewdneſs and p 

They aſſemble W a previous to their anal feaſt of loves 6 on the 
fourth night they eat together. During the intermediate ſpace, the young 
men and women dance in circles from the evening till morning. The men 
maſque their faces with large pieces of gourds of different ſhapes and 
hieroglyphic paintings. Some of them fix a pair of young buffalo horns to 
their head; others the tail, behind. When the dance and their time is ex- 
pired, the men turn out a hunting, and bring in a ſufficient quantity of 
veniſon, for the feaſt of renewing their love, and confirming their friendſhip 
with each others The women dreſs it, and bring the beſt they have along 
with it; which a few ſprings paſt, was only a variety of Eſau's ſmall red 
acorn pottage, as their crops had failed. When they have eaten together, 
Bey fix in the ground a large pole with a buſh tied at the top, over which 


* The name of a horſe- -rope is derived from 7. — « to tie,” ” H/noba ©* an elk, 
or horſe that carries a burthen ;” which ſuggeſts that they formerly ſaw elks carry burthens, 
though perhaps not in the northern provinces. | | 


Q they 
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they throw a ball. Till the corn 1s in, they meet there almoſt every day, 
and play for veniſon and cakes, the men againſt the women; which the 
old people wy they have obſerved for time out of mind. 


Before I conclude this argument, I muſt here obſerve, that when the In- 
dians meet at night to gladden and unite their hearts before Youtwan, they 
ſing Yobewa-ſhoo Yohewa-ſhoo, Yohewahſhee Yohewaſhce, and Yohewabſhai Lo- 
hewahbſhai, with much energy. The firſt word is nearly in Hebrew cha- 
racers, yy, the name of Joſhua, or ſaviour, Numb. xiii. 8. That y is 
properly expreſſed by our double vowel vo, let it be obſerved, that as 5y2 is 
« a ruler,” or © commanding” —ſo the Indians ſay Boole Hakſe © ſtrike a 
« perſon, that is criminal.” In like manner, they ſing Meſbi Yo, Maſbi Yo, 
Meſhi He, Meſbi He, Meſpi Wah Meſvi Nah; likewiſe, Mei Hah Yo, &c.; and 
Meſhi Wah Hab Maſbi Wah He, tranſpoſing and accenting each ſyllable dif- 
ferently, ſo as to make them appear different words. But they commonly 
make thoſe words end with one ſyllable of the divine name, J He Wah. If 
we connect this with the former part of the ſubje&, and conſider they are 
commonly anointed all over, in the time of their religious ſongs and cir- 

cuiting dances, the words ſeem to glance at the Hebrew original, and per- 
haps, they are ſometimes ſynonymous ; ; for Yaw ſignifies oil; the perſon. 
anointed nw2, Meſſi ab, and he who anointed WWD, which with the Indians 
is Me ye Zo. 


| That theſe red ſavages formerly underſtood the radical meaning, and em- 
blematical deſign, of. the important words they uſe in their religious dances - 
and ſacred hymns, is pretty obvious, if we conſider the reverence they pay 
to the myſterious divine name YO He Wan, in pauſing during a long 
breath on each of the two firſt ſyllables ; their defining good by joining Wah 
to the end of a word, which otherwiſe expreſſes moral evil, as before noticed; 
and again by. making the ſame word a negative of good, by ſeparating the 
firſt ſyllable of that divine name into two ſyllables, and adding U as a ſuper- 
lative termination, -O- U: all their ſacred ſongs ſeem likewiſe to illuſtrate 
it very clearly; Halelu-Yeb, Shila Wab, Meſhi Wah, Meſhiba Yo, &c. The 
words which they repeat in their divine hymns, while dancing in three circles 
around their ſuppoſed holy fire, are deemed ſo ſacred, that they have not been . 
known. ever to mention them at any o other time: and as they are a moſt erect 


people, 


Their daily ſacrifice. © 146 


people, their bowing poſture during the time of thoſe religious acclamations 
and invocations, helps to confirm their Hebrew origin. | | 


ARGUMENT 1X. 


The Hebrews offered party SACRIFICE, which the prophet Daniel calls 
Tamid, the daily.” It was an offering of a lamb every morning and 
evening, at the charges of the common treaſury of the temple, and except the 
ſkin and intrails, it Has burnt to aſhes — upon which account they called it, 
Oolab Kalile, to aſcend and conſume. The Indians have a ſimilar religious 
ſervice. The Indian women always throw a ſmall piece of the fatteſt of 
the meat into the fire when they are eating, and frequently before they be- 
gin to eat. Sometimes they view it with a  pleaſii attention, and pretend' 
to draw omens from it. They firmly believe ſuch a method to be'a great 
means of producing temporal good things, and of averting thoſe that are 
evil: and they are fo far from making this fat-offering through pride or hy- 
pocriſy, that they perform it when they think they are not ſeen by thoſe of 
contrary principles, who might ridicule them without teaching chem better. 


Ignſtead of blaming their religious conduct, as ſome have done, I adviſed 
them to perſiſt in their religious duty to 1Þtoboollo Aba, becauſe he never 
failed to be kind to thoſe who firmly ſhaked hands with the old beloved 

ſpeech, particularly the moral precepts, and after they died, he would bring 

them to their beloved land; and took occaſion to ſhew them the innumer- 
able advantages their reputed forefathers were : bleſt with, while they oveyed 
the divine law. 


The white people, (I had almoſt ſaid chriſtians) who have become Indian 
. proſelytes of juſtice, by living according to the Indian religious ſyſtem, 
aſſure us, that the Indian men obſerve the daily ſacrifice both at home, and 
in the woods, with new-killed veniſon ; but that otherwiſe they decline 
it. The difficulty of getting ſalt for religious uſes from the ſea-ſhore, and 
likewiſe its irritating quality when eaten by thoſe who have green wounds, 
might in time occaſion them to diſcontinue that part of the facrifice. 
Q 2 | They 
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They make falt for domeſtic uſe, out of a faltiſh kind of graſs, which 
grows on rocks, by burning it to aſhes, making ſtrong lye of it, and 
boiling it in earthen pots to a proper conſiſtence. They do not offer 


any fruits of the field, except at the firſt-fruit- offering: ſo that their 


neglect of ſacrifice, at certain times, ſeems not to be the effect of an igno- 
rant or vicious, but of their intelligent and virtuous diſpoſition, and to be 
a ſtrong circumſtantial evidence of their Iſraelitiſh extraction. 


Though they believe the upper heavens to be inhabited by Itoboolle 


Aba, and a great multitude of inferior good ſpirits; yet they are firmly per- 
ſuaded that the divine omnipreſent Spirit of fire and light reſides on earth, 


in their annual ſacred fire while it is unpolluted; and that he kindly ac- 


cepts their lawful offerings, if their own conduct is agreeable to the old 


divine law, which was delivered to their forefathers. The former notion 
of the Deity, is agreeable to thoſe natural images, with which the divine 
penmen, through all the prophetic writings, have drawn ToHREwWAH ETORHIM. 
When God was pleaſed with Aaron's prieſthood and offerings, the holy fire 
deſcended and conſumed the burnt-offering on the altar, &c. 


By the divine records of the Hebrews, this was the emblematicat 
token of the divine preſence ; and the ſmoke of the victim aſcending toward 
heaven, is repreſented as a ſweet favour to God. The people who have 
lived ſo long apart from the reſt of mankind, are not to be wondered at, if 
they have forgotten the end and meaning of the ſacrifice; and are rather to 
be pitied for ſeeming to believe, like the ignorant part of the Iſraelites, 
that the virtue is either in the form of offering the ſacrifice, or in the di- 
vinity they imagine to reſide on earth in the ſacred annual fire * likewiſe, 
for ſeeming to have forgotten that the virtue was in the thing typified. 


In the year 1748, when I was at the Koosah on my way to the Chikkaſah 
country, I had a converſation on this ſubject, with ſeveral of the more in- 


telligent of the Muſkohge traders. One of them told me, that juſt before, 
while he and ſeveral others were drinking ſpirituous liquors with the In- 


dians, one of the warriors having drank to exceſs, reeled into the fire, and 
burned himſelf very much. He roared, foamed, and ſpoke the worſt things 


Wick God, that their language could expreſs. He upbraided him with 


ingratitude, 


ingratitude, for having treated 1 ſo e in return for his abalone 
offerings, affirming he had always ſacrificed to him the firſt young buck he 
killed in the new year; as in a conſtant manner he offered him when as. 
home, ſome of the fatteſt of the meat, even when he was at ſhort allow- 
' ance, on purpoſe that he might ſhine upon him as a kind God.—And he 
added, now you have proved as an evil ſpirit, by biting me fo ſeverely 
who was your conſtant devotee, and are a kind God to thoſe accurſed no- 
things, who are laughing at you as a rogue, and at me as a fool, I aſſure 
you, I ſhall renounce you from this time forward, and inſtead of making, 
you look merry with fat meat, you ſhall appear ſad with water, for ſpoiling 

the old beloved ſpeech. I am a beloved warrior, and conſequently I fcorn 
to lie ; you ſhall therefore immediately fly up above the clouds, for I ſhall 
piſs upon you.” From that time, his brethren ſaid, God forſook that ter- 
reſtrial reſidence, and the warrior became godleſs. This information exactly 
agrees with many ſuch inſtances of Indian impiety, that happened within 
my own obſervation—and ſhews the bad conſequences of that evil habit of 


uſing ſpirituous liquors W which they have ow taught by the 
Europeans” 


The Indians have among them the reſemblance of the Jewiſn Srxn-Oprrs- 
Ixc, and TRESPass-OrFErING, for they commonly pull their new-killed 
veniſon (before they dreſs it) ſeveral times through the ſmoke and flame of 
the fire, both by the way of a ſacrifice, and to conſume the blood, life, or 
animal ſpirits of the beaſt, which with them would be a moſt horrid abomi- 
nation to eat. And they ſacrifice in the woods, the milt, or a large fat 
piece of, the firſt buck they kill, both in their ſummer and winter hunt; 
and frequently the whole carcaſs. This they offer up, either as a thankſ- 
giving for the recovery of health, and for their former ſucceſs in hunting; 
or that the divine care and goodneſs may be ſtill continued to them. 


When the Hebrews doubted whether they had finned againſt any of the 
divine precepts, they were obliged by the law to bring to the prieſt a ram of 
their flock, to be ſacrificed, which they called Aſcham. When the prieſt 
offered this, the perſon: was forgiven. Their ſacrifices and offerings were cal-- 
led Shilomim, as they typified Shilo-Berith, © the purifying root,” who was 
to procure them peace, reſt, and plenty. The Indian imitates the Iraelite 
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in his religious offerings, according to the circumſtances of things; the 
Hebrew laid his hands on the head of the clean and tame victim, 
to load it with his ſins, when it was to be killed. The Indian religi- 
ouſly chuſes that animal which in America comes neareſt to the divine 
law of ſacrifice, according to what God has enabled him; he ſhoots down 
à buck, and ſacrifices either the whole carcaſs, or ſome choice part of it, 
upon a fire of green wood to burn away, and aſcend to Yohewah, Then 
he purifies himſelf in water, and believes himſelf ſecure from temporal evils. 
Formerly, every hunter obſerved the very ſame religious ceconomy ; but 
now it is practiſed only by thoſe who are the moſt retentive of their old 
religious myſteries. 


The Mufkohge Indians ſacrifice a piece of every deer they kill at their 
hunting camps, or near home; if the latter, they dip their middle finger in 
the broth, and ſprinkle it over the domeſtic tombs of their dead, to keep 
them out of the power of evil ſpirits, according to their mythology ; which 
ſeems to proceed from a traditional knowledge, though corruption of the 
Hebrew law of ſprinkling and of blood. ; 


The Valli obſerve another religious cuſtom of the Hebrews, in mak- 
ing a Pzact-OrFERING, or ſacrifice of gratitude, if the Deity in the ſuppoſed 
holy ark is propitious to their campaign againſt the enemy, and brings 
them all ſafe home. If they have loſt any in war, they always decline it, 
becauſe they imagine by ſome neglect of duty, they are impure : then they 
only mourn their vicious conduct which defiled the ark, and thereby oc- 
caſioned the loſs. Like the Iſraelites, they believe their ſins are the true 
cauſe of all their evils, and that the divinity in their ark, will always bleſs 
the more religious party with the beſt ſucceſs. This is their invariable ſen- 

timent, and is the ſole reaſon of their mortifying themſelves in ſo ſevere a 
manner while they are out at war, living very ſcantily, even in a buffalo- 
range, under a ſtrict rule, leſt by luxury their hearts ſhould grow evil, and 

give them occaſion to mourn. | 


The common fort of Indians, in theſe corrupt times, only facrifice a 
ſmall piece of unſalted fat meat, when they are rejoicing in the divine pre- 
ſence, ſinging Yo Yo, &c. for their ſucceſs and ſafety : but, according to 
the religious cuſtom of the Hebrews, who offered ſacrifices of thankſgiving 
I tor 
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for every notable favour that Elohim had conferred either on individuals, 
or the body,—both the war-leader and his religious aſſiſtant go into the woods 
as ſoon as they are purified, and there ſacrifice the firſt deer they kill; 


yet, as hath been obſerved, they always celebrate the annual expiation of ſins 
in their * temples. 


The red Hebrews imagine their temples to have ſuch a typical holineſs, 
more than any other place, that if they offered up the annual ſacrifice elſe- 
where, it would not atone for the people, but rather bring down the anger- 
of Tſhtoboollo Aba, and utterly ſpoil the power of their holy places and holy. 
things. They who ſacrifice in the woods, do it only on the particular occa- 
fond now mentioned; unleſs incited by a dream, which they eſteem a mo- 
nitory leſſon of the Deity, according to a ſimilar opinion of the Hebrews. 
To conclude this argument, it is well known, that the heathens offered the 
moſt abominable and impure facrifices to a multiplicity of idol gods; ſome 
on favourite high places, others in thick groves, yea, offerings of their own 
children were made ! and they likewiſe proſtituted their young women in 
honour of their deities. The former is ſo atrocious in the eyes of the Ame- 
rican Hebrews, that they reckon there needs no human law to prevent ſo 
unnatural a crime; the vileſt reptiles being endued with an intenſe love to- 
their young ones: and as to the latter, if even a great war- leader is known 
to cohabit with his own wife, while ſanctifying himſelf according to their 
mode on any religious occaſion, he is deemed unclean for the ſpace of- 
three days and nights; or ſhould he during the annual - atonement of 
ſins, it is deemed ſo dangerous a pollution, as to demand a ſtrict ex- 
eluſion from the reſt of the ſanctified head-men and warriors, till the ge- 
neral atonement has been made at the temple, to appeaſe the offended! 
Deity : beſides, as a ſhameful badge of his impiety, his clothes are ſtripped 
off. Thus different are the various modes and ſubjects of the heatheniſh : 
worſhip and offerings, from thoſe of the ſavage Americans. The ſurprizing 
purity the latter ſtill obſerve in their religious ceremonies, under the circum-- 

ſtances of time and place, points ſtrongly at their origin. 
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ARGUMENT X. 


The Hebrews had various ABLuTions and AnoInTINGs, according to the 
Moſaic ritual—and all the Indian nations conſtantly obſerve ſimilar cuſtoms 
from religious motives. Their frequent bathing, or dipping themſelves and 
their children in rivers, even in the ſevereſt weather, ſeems to be as truly 
Jewiſh, as the other rites and ceremonies which have been mentioned. Fre- 
quent waſhing of the body was highly neceſſary to the health of the Hebrews 
in their warm climate, and populous ſtate— but it is uſeleſs in this point of 
view to the red Americans, as their towns are widely diftant from each other, 
thin peopled, and ſituated in cold regions. However, they practiſe it as a 

religious duty, unleſs in very hot weather, which they find by experience to 
be prejudicial to their health, when they obſerve the law of mercy, rather 
than that of ſacrifice. In the coldeſt weather, and when the ground is co- 
vered with ſnow, againſt their bodily eaſe and pleaſure, men and children 
turn out of their warm houſes or ſtoves, reeking with ſweat, ſinging their 
uſual ſacred notes, 7 Yo, &c. at the dawn of day, adoring YO He Wan, 
at the gladſome ſight of the morn; and thus they ſkip along, echoing 
praiſes, till they get to the river, when they inſtantaneouſly plunge into it. 
If the water is frozen, they break the ice with a religious impatience : 
After bathing, they return Es rejoicing as they run for having ſo well 
performed their religious duty, and thus purged away the impurities of the 
preceding day by ablution. The neglect of this hath been deemed ſo heinous 
a crime, that they have raked the legs and arms of the delinquent with 
ſnake's teeth, not allowing warm water to relax the ſtiffened ſkin, This is 
called dry- ſcratching; for their method of bleeding conſiſts in ſcratching the 
legs and arms with goir-fiſh teeth, when the ſkin has been firſt well 
looſened by warm water. The criminals, through a falſe imitation of 
true martial virtue, ſcorn to move themſelves in the leaſt out of their 
_ erect poſture, be the pain ever ſo intolerable ; if they did, they would be 
laughed ar, even by their own relations — firſt, for being vicious; and 
next, for being timorous. This will help to leſſen our ſurprize at the un- 
common patience and conſtancy with which they are endued, beyond the 
reſt of mankind, in ſuffering long-continued torture; eſpecially as it is one 
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of the firſt, and ſtrangeſt impreſſions they take; and they "I conſtant. 
leſſons and e a of en exhibited, before their eyes. 


The ieee had convenient. ne places for their women to bathe 
in, and purify themſelves as occaſion required: and at the temple (and 
the ſynagogues, after the captivity) they worſhipped apart from the men, 
leſt they ſhould attract one another's attention from the divine worſhip : 
and it was cuſtomary for the women to go veiled, for fear of being ſeen, 
when they walked the ſtreets. No doubt but jealouſy had as great a ſhare 
in intröducing this cuſtom as modeſty, eſpecially while poligamy was ſuf- 
fered in the rich. But the ſeantineſs of the Jewiſh American's circum- 
ſtances, has obliged them to purify themſelves in the open rivers, where 
modeſty forbad them to expoſe their women; who by this means, are now 
leſs religious than the men in that duty, for they only purify themſelves 
as their diſcretion dire&s them. In imitation of the Hebrew women being 
kept apart from the men at their worſhip, the Indians intirely exclude their 

females from their temples by ancient cuſtom, except fix old beloved 
women, who are admitted to ſing, dance, and rejoice, in the time of their 
annual expiation of fins, and then retire. In their town-houſes alſo they 
ſeparate them from the warriors, placing them on the ground at each 
ſide of the entrance of the door 2 as if . were only caſual ſpec- 
tators. 

It may be objected, that the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans 
worſhipped their Gods, at the dawn of day: and the Perſian Magi, with all 
the other worſhippers of fire, paid their religious devoirs to the riſing 
ſun, but, as the Indians are plainly not idolaters, or poly-theiſts; as they 
ſing to, and invoke Yan, and YO He Wan, the divine eſſence, as they 
run along at the dawn of day to purify themſelves by ablution ; it ſeems 
ſufficiently clear, they are not deſcended from either of the laſt mentioned 
ſtates, but that their origin is from the Iſraelites. This law of purity, bath- 
ing in water, was effential to the Jews—and the Indians to this day would 
exclude the men from religious communion who neglected to obſerve it. 


It was cuſtomary with the Jews alſo after bathing to anoint themſelves 
with oil. All the orientaliſts had a kind of ſacred reſpect to Oil; es | 
larly the Jews. With them, the ſame word which ſignified “ noon-day” 
or ſplendor, Yu, denoted alſo © lucid oil.” —And the olive-tree is 2 | 
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from the verb, to ſhine—Becauſe, the fruit thereof tended to give their 
faces a favourite gliſtering colour. Tis well known that oil was applied by 
the Jews to the moſt ſacred, as well as common uſes. Their kings, 
prophets and prieſts, at their inauguration and conſecration were aneinted 
with oil — and the promiſed Saviour was himſelf deſcribed, by the epi- 
thet © anointed,” and is. ſaid Pfal. xlv. 7. to be © anointed with the oil of 

gladneſs above his fellows.” We ſhall on this point, diſcover no ſmall reſem- 

blance and conformity 1 in the American Indians. 


The Indian prieſts and prophets are initiated by union. The Chik- 
kaſah ſome time ago ſet apart ſome of their old men of the religious order. 
They firſt obliged them to ſweat themſelves for the ſpace of three days and 
nights, in a ſmall green hut, made on purpoſe, at a conſiderable diſtance. 
from any dwelling ; through a ſcrupulous fear of contracting pollution 
by contact, or from the effluvia of polluted people—and a ſtrong defire of: 
ſecreting their religious myſteries. During that interval, they were allowed. 
to eat nothing but green tobacco, nor to drink any thing except warm. 
water, highly imbittered with the button -· ſnake- root, to cleanſe their bodies, 

and prepare them to ſerve in their holy, or beloved office, before the divine 

eſſence, whom during this preparation they conſtantly invoke by his eſſen- 
tial name, as before deſcribed. After which, their prieſtly garments and 
ornaments, mentioned under a former argument, page 84, are put on, and. 
then bear's oil is poured upon their head.—If they could procure olive, or 
palm oil, inſtead of bear's oil, doubtleſs they would prefer and uſe it 
in their ſacred ceremonies ; eſpecially, as they are often deſtitute of their, 
favourite bear's oil for domeſtic uſes. ' 


The Jewiſh women were ſo exceedingly addicted to anoint their faces 
and bodies, that they often preferred oil to the neceſſaries of life; the 
widow who addreſſed herſelf to Eliſha, though ſhe was in the moſt pinch- 
ing ſtraits, and wanted every thing elſe, yet had a pot of oil to anoint her- 
ſelf. 8 his cuſtom of anointing became univerſal, among the eaſtern na- 
tions. They were not ſatisfied with perfuming themſelves with ſweet oils. 
and fine eſſences ; ; but anointed go in | the ninth ode of An 3 


Tot unde nunc hc 2 

Huc advolans per auras, 

Spiraſque, depluiſque ; 
The 
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The poet introduces two doves converſing together; one of which car- 
ried a letter to Bathyllus, the anointed beau; and the other wiſhes her much 
Joy, for her perfumed wings that diffuſed ſuch an agreeable ſmell around. 
And the ſame poet orders the painter to draw this Samian beau, with his 
hair wet with eſſence, to give him a fine appearance. Nitidas comas ejus 
facilto. Ode 29. Virgil deſcribes Turnus, juſt after the ſame manner, 


Vibratos calido ferro, myrrhaque madentes. 
| ZENE1D, I. 12. 


Homer tells us, that Telemachus and Philiſtratus anointed their Whole 
bodies with eſſences, after they had viſited the palace of Menelaus, _ be- 
fore they ſat down at table. _ Odyſl. . 4. 


The Jews reckoned it a ſingular piece of diſreſpect to their gueſt, if 
they offered him no oil. When any of them paid a friendly viſit, they had 
eſſences preſented to anoint their heads; to which cuſtom of civility the 
Saviour alludes in his reproof of the parſimonious Phariſee, at whoſe houſe 
he dined. Luke vii. 46. 8 


All the Indian Americans, eſpecially the female ſex, reckon their bear's 
oil or greaſe, very valuable, and uſe it after the ſame manner as the Aſiatics 


did their fine eſſences and ſweet perfumes ; the young warriors and women 


are uneaſy, unleſs their hair is always ſhining with it; which is probably 
the reaſon that none of their heads are bald. But enough is ſaid on this 
head, to ſhew that they ſeem to have derived this cuſtom from the caſt. 


ARGUMENT KI. 


The Indians have cuſtoms conſonant to the Moſaic Laws or UncLEan- 
NESS. They oblige their women in their lunar retreats, to build ſmall huts, 
at as conſiderable a diſtance from their dwelling-houſes, as they imagine may 
be out of the enemies reach ; where, during the ſpace of that period, they 
are obliged to ſtay at the riſque of their lives. Should they be known to 
violate that ancient law, they muſt anſwer for every mene that befalls 
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any of the people, as a certain effect of the divine fire; though the lurking 
enemy ſometimes kills them in their religious retirement. Notwithſtanding 
they reckon it conveys a moſt horrid and dangerous pollution. to thoſe who 
touch, or go near them, or walk any where within the circle of their retreats; . 
and are in fear of thereby ſpoiling the ſuppoſed -purity and power of their 
holy ark, which they always carry to war; yet the enemy believe they can 
ſo cleanſe themſelves with the conſecrated herbs, roots, &c. which the 
chieftain carries in the beloved war- ark, as to ſecure them in this point from 
bodily danger, becauſe it was done againſt their enemies. 


The non- obſtrvance of this ſeparation, a breach of the marriage- law, and 
murder, they eſteem the moſt capital. crimes. When the time of the wo- 
men's ſeparation is ended, they always purity themſelves in deep running 
water, return home, dreſs,. and anoint themſelves. They aſcribe theſe- 
monthly peniods,'to the ae not to the anger of Mroboolla Aba. 


Correſpondent to the Moſaic Jow of women's purification after travel 7 
the Indian women abſent themſelves from their huſbands and all public 
company, for a conſiderable time. The Muſtobge women are ſeparate for 
three moons, excluſive of that moon in which they. are delivered. By the 
Jewiſh law, women after a male-birth-were forbidden to enter the temple ;. 
and even, the very touch.of ſacred things, forty days,—And after a female, 
the time of ſeparation was doubled. 


Should any of the Indian women violate this law of purity, they would 
be cenſured, and ſuffer for any ſudden ſickneſs, or death that might happen 
among the people, as the neceſſary effect of the divine anger for their 
polluting ſin, contrary to their old traditional law of female purity. Like 
the greater part of the Iſraelites, it is the fear of temporal evils, and the- 
proſpect of temporal good, that makes them ſo tenacious and obſervant of 
their laws. At the ſtated period, the Indian womens impurity 1s finiſhed by 
RO, and they are again admitted to ſocial and holy as 


By the Levitical law, the people who Tee running iſſues, or ſores, were. 
deemed unclean, and ſtrictly ordered apart from the reſt, for fear of pol- 
luting them; for every thing they touched became unclean. The Indians, 
in as ſtrict a manner, obſerve the very ſame law; they follow the ancient 

Iſraelitiſh , 
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Hraelitiſn copy ſo cloſe, as to build a ſmall. hut at a confiderable diſtance 
from the houſes of the village, for every one of their warriors wounded in 
war, and confine them there, (as the Jewiſh lepers formerly were, without 
the walls of the city) for the ſpace of four moons, including that moon in 
which they were wounded, as in the caſe of their women after travel: and 
they keep them ſtrictly ſeparate, leſt the impurity of the one ſhould prevent 
the cure of the other. The reputed prophet, or divine phyſician, daily pays 
them a due attendance, always invoking YO. He Wan to bleſs the means 
they apply on the ſad occaſion ; which is chiefly mountain allum, and me- 
dicinal herbs, always injoyning a very abſtemious life, prohibiting them 
women and falt in particular, during the time of the cure, or ſanctifying 
the reputed ſinners. Like the Iſraelites, they firmly believe that ſafety, or 
wounds, &c. immediately proceed from the pleaſed, or angry deity, for their: 
virtuous, or vicious conduct. in ohſerving, r vi ing the divine law. 


In this long ſpace of purification, each patient is allowed only a ſuper- 
annuated woman to attend him, who 1s paſt the temptations-of ſinning with 
men, leſt the introduction of a young one ſhould either ſeduce him to 
folly; or ſhe having committed it with others or by not obſerving her 
appointed time of living apart from the reſt, might thereby defile the 
place, and totally prevent the cure. But what is yet more ſurpriſing in 
their phyſical, or rather theological regimen, is, that the phyſician is ſo re- 
ligiouſly cautious of not admitting polluted perſons to viſit any of his pa- 
tients, leſt the defilement ſhould retard the cure, or ſpoil the warriors, 
that before he introduces any man, even any of their prieſts, who are married 


= according to the law, he obliges him to aſſert either by a double. affirma- 


tive, or by two negatives, that he has not known even his own wife, in 
the ſpace of the laſt natural day. This law of purity was peculiar to the 
Hebrews, to deem thoſe unclean who cohabited with their. wives, till they 
- purified themſelves in clean water. Now as the heathen world obſerved no 
ſuch law, it ſeems that the primitive Americans derived this religious 
cuſtom alſo from divine precept; and that theſe ceremonial rites. were origi 
nally copied from the Moſaic inſtitution. 


The Iſraelites became unclean only by touching their dead, for the 
ſpace of ſeven days; and the high-prieſt was prohibited to come near 
the dead. Tis much the ſame with the Indians to this day. To pre- 
vent pollution, when the ſick perſon is paſt hope of recovery, they. 
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dig a grave, prepare the tomb, anoint his hair, and paint his face; and 
when his breath ceaſes, they haſten the remaining funeral preparations, and 
ſoon bury the corpſe. One of a different family will never, or very rarely 
pollute himſelf for a ſtranger; though when living, he would cheerfully hazard 
his life for his ſafety: the relations, who become unclean by performing 
the funeral duties, muſt live apart from the clean for ſeveral days, and be 
cleanſed by ſome of their religious order, who chiefly apply the button- 
ſnake- root for their purification, as formerly deſcribed: then they purity 
themſelves by ablution. After three days, the funeral aſſiſtants may con- 
vene at the town-houſe, and follow their uſual diverſions. But the rela- 
tions live recluſe a long time, mourning the dead.“ | 


The Cheerake, notwithſtanding they have corrupted moſt of their primi- 
tive cuſtoms, obſerve this law of purity in ſo ſtrict a manner, as not to touch 
the corpſe of their neareſt relation though in the woods. The fear of pollu- 
tion (not the want of natural affection, as the unſkilful obſerve) keeps them 
alſo from burying their dead, in our reputed unſanctified ground, if any die as 


they are going to Charles-town, and returning home; becauſe they are diſtant 


from their own holy places and holy things, where only they could peform 
the religious obſequies of their dead, and purify themſelves according to law. 
An incident of this kind happened ſeveral years fince, a little below 
Ninety-ſix, as well as at the Conggarees, in South-Carolina :—at the former 
place, the corpſe by our humanity was interred ; but at the latter, even the 
twin-born brother of an Indian chriſtian lady well known by the name of 
the Dark-lanthorn, left her dead and unburied. 


The converſion of this rara avis was in the following extraordinary man- 
ner.— There was a gentleman who married her according to the manner of 
the Cheeràke; but obſerving that marriages were commonly of a ſhort 


* One of the Cheerike traders, who now reſides in the Choktah country, aſſures me, that 
a little before the commencement of the late war with the Cheerake, when the Buck, a native 
of Nuquoſe-town, died, none of the warriors would help to bury him, becauſe of the dan- 
gerous pollution, they imagined they ſhould neceſſarily contract from ſuch a white corpſe ; as he 
was begotten by a white man and a half-breed Cheerake woman—and as the women are 
only allowed to mourn for the death of a warrior, they could not afliſt in this friendly duty. 
By much ſolicitation, the gentleman (my author) obtained the help of an old friendly half- 
bred-warrior. They interred the corpſe ; but the ſavage became unclean, and was ſeparats 
From every kind of communion with the reſt, for the ſpace of three days, 
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duration in that wanton female government, he flattered himſelf of in- 
groſſing her affections, could he be ſo happy as to get her ſanctified 
by one of our own beloved men with a large quantity of holy water 
in baptiſm— and be taught the conjugal duty, by virtue of her new chriſ- 
tian name, when they were married a- new. As ſhe was no ſtranger in the 
Engliſh ſettlements, he ſoon perſuaded her to go down to the Conggarees, 
to get the beloved ſpeech, and many fine things beſide. As the prieſt was 
one of thoſe ſons of wiſdom, the church ſent us in her maternal benevolence, | 
both to keep and draw us from eſſential errors, he readily knew. the value 
of. a convert, and graſping at the opportunity, he changed her from a, wild. 
ſavage to a believing chriſtian in a trice. 


He aſked her a few articles of her creed, hich were ſoon anſwered. by 
the bridegroom, as interpreter,. from ſome words ſhe ſpoke on a trifling 
queſtion he aſked her. When the prieſt propoſed to her a religious queſtion, 
the bridegroom, by reaſon of their low ideas, and the idiom of their dia- 
les, was obliged to mention ſome of the virtues, and-ſay he recommended 
to her a very ſtri& chaſtity in the married ſtate. * Very well, ſaid ſhe, that's. 
a.good ſpeech, and fit for every woman alike,. unleſs ſhe is very old—- 
But what ſays he now?“ The interpreter, after a ſhort pauſe, replied, that 
he was urging her to uſe a proper care in domeſtic life. Tou evil ſpirit, 
faid ſhe, when. was I waſteful, or carcleſs at home nh He replied, never“: 
“ Well then, faid ſhe, tell him his ſpeech is troubleſome and light. — But, 
_ firſt, where are thoſe fine things you promiſed me?“ He bid her be pa- 


tient a little, and ſhe ſhould have plenty of every thing ſhe liked beſt; at. 


this ſhe ſmiled. Now the religious man was fully confirmed in the hope of 
her converſion; however, he aſked if ſhe underſtood, and believed that 
needful article, the doctrine of the trinity. The bridegroom ſwore heartily, . 
that if he brought out all the other articles of his old book, the both knew 
and believed them, for ſhe was a ſenſible young woman. 


The bridegroom had a very difficult part to a, both to pleaſe the hu- 
mour of his Venus, and to ſatisfy the inquiſitive. temper of our religious ſon: 
of Apollo; he behaved pretty well however, till he was deſired to aſk her 
belief of the uni-trinity, and tri-unity of the deity ; which the beloved man 

endeavoured to explain. On this, ſhe ſmartly aſked him the ſubje& of 
their. long and crooked-like diſcourſe. But, as his patience was now ex- 

hauſted,, 


' 

| 

| 
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hauſted, inſtead of anſwering her queſtion, he ſaid with a loud voice, that he 
believed the religious man had picked out all the crabbed parts of his old 


book, only to puzzle and ſtagger her young chriſtian faith; otherwiſe 
how could he deſire him to perſuade ſuch a ſharp-diſcerning young woman, 
that one was three, and three, one? Beſides, that if his book had any ſuch 


queſtion, it belonged only to the deep parts of arithmetic, in which the 


very Indian beloved men were untaught. He aſſured the prieſt, that the 
Indians did not mind what religion the women were of, or whether they 
had any; and that the bride would take it very kindly, if he ſhortened his 
diſcourſe, as nothing can diſturb the Indian women ſo much as long 
lectures. +> EF, 


The Dark-lanthorn, (which was the name of the bride) became very un- 


eaſy, both by the delay of time, and the various paſſions ſhe attentively 


read in the bridegroom's face and ſpeech, and ſhe aſked him ſharply the 
meaning of ſuch a long diſcourſe. He inſtantly cried out, that the whole 
affair was ſpoiled, unleſs it was brought to a ſpeedy concluſion : but the 


religious man inſiſted upon her belief of that article, before he could pro- 


ceed any farther. But by way of comfort, he aſſured him it ſhould be 
the very laſt queſtion he would propoſe, till he put the holy water 
on her face, and read over the marriage ceremony. The bridegroom re- 


vived at this good news, immediately ſent the bowl around, with a cheerful 
countenance ; which the bride obſerving, ſhe aſked him the reaſon of his 


ſudden joyful looks. — But, what with the length of the lecture, the cloſe 
application of the bowl, and an over-joy of ſoon obtaining his wiſhes, he 
propoſed the wrong queſtion ; for inſtead of aſking her belief of the my- 
ſterious union of the tri-une deity, he only mentioned the manly faculties 
of nature. The bride ſmiled, and aſked if the beloved man borrowed that 
ſpeech from his beloved marriage-book ? Or whether he was married, as 
he was ſo waggiſn, and knowing in thoſe affairs. — The prieſt imagining 
her cheerful looks proceeded from her ſwallowing his doctrine, immediately 
called for a bowl of water to initiate his new convert. As the bridegroom 


could not mediate with his uſual friendly offices in this affair, he perſuaded 


her to let the beloved man put ſome beloved water on her face, and it 
would be a ſure pledge of a laſting friendſhip between her and the Engliſh, 
and intitle her to every thing ſhe liked beſt. By the perſuaſive force of 
his promiſes, ſhe conſented : and had the conſtancy, though fo ignorant a 


novitiate 
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novitiate in our ſacred myſteries, to go through her catechiſm, and the long 
marriage ceremony, — although it was often interrupted by the bowl. This 
being over, ſhe proceeded to go to bed with her partner, while the beloved 
man ſung a pſalm at the door, concerning the fruitful vine. Her name he 
ſoon entered in capital letters, to grace the firſt title- page of his church book 
of converts; which he often ſhewed to his Engliſh ſheep, and with much ſatis- 
faction would inform them how, by the co-operation of the Deity, his earneſt 
endeavours changed an Indian Dark-lanthorn into a lamp. of chriſtian light. 
However, afterward to his great grief, he was obliged on account of her adul- 
teries, to eraſe her name from thence, and enter it anew in ſome of the 
crowded pages of female delinquents, 


When an Iſraelite died in any houſe or tent, all who were in it, and the 
furniture belonging to it contracted a pollution, which continued for ſeven 
days. All likewiſe who touched the body of a dead perſon, or his grave, 
were impure for ſeven days. Similar notions prevail among the Indians. 
The Choktah are ſo exceedingly infatuated in favour of the infallible judg- 
ment of their pretended prophets, as to allow them without the leaſt 

regret, to diſlocate the necks of any of their ſick who are in a weak ſtate 
of body, to put them out of their pain, when they preſume to reveal the 
determined will of the Deity to ſhorten his days, which is aſſerted to be 
communicated in a dream; by the time that this theo-phyſical operation 
is performed on a patient, they zhave a icaffold prepared oppoſite to the 


door, whereon he is to lie till they remove the bones in the fourth moon 


after, to the remote bone-houſe of that family : they immediately carry 
out the corpſe, mourn over it, and place it in that dormitory, which is 
ſtrongly palliſadoed around, left the children ſhould become polluted even 
by paſſing under the dead. Formerly when the owner of a houſe died, 
they ſet fire to it, and to all the proviſions of every kind; or fold 
the whole at a cheap rate to the trading people, without paying the leaſt 
regard to the ſcarcity of the times. Many of them ſtill obſerve the ſame 
rule, through a wild imitation of a ceremonial obſervance of the Iſraelites, 
m burning the bed whereon a dead perſon lay, becauſe of its impurity, 
This is no copy from the ancient heathens, but from the Hebrews. 
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ARGUMENT XI. 


Like the Jews, the greateſt. part of the ſouthern Indians abRtain from 


moſt things that are either in themſelves, or in the general apprehenſion of 


mankind, loathſome, or unclean: where we find a deviation from that ge- 
neral rule among any of them, it is a corruption — either owing to their 
intercourſe with Europeans, or having contracted an ill habit from ne- 
ceſſity. They generally affix very vicious ideas to the eating of impure 
things; and all their prophets, prieſts, old warriors and war- chieftains, before 
they enter on their religious duties, and while they are engaged in them, 
obſerve the ſtricteſt abſtinence in this point. Formerly, if any of them did 
eat in white people's houſes, or even of what had been dreſſed there, while 
they were ſanctifying themſelves, it was deemed. a dangerous fin of pol- 
lution, When ſome of them firſt corrupted their primitive virtue, by drink- 
ing of our ſpirituous liquors, the religious ſpectators called it ka hoome;. 


E bitter waters ;” alluding, I conjecture, to the bitter waters of Jealouſy, 


that produced ſwelling and death to. thoſe who committed adultery, but had 
no power over the innocent. That this name is not accidental, but deſign- 


| edly pointed, and expreſſive of the bitter waters of God, ſeems obvious, not 


only from the image they ſtill retain of them, but likewiſe when any of 
them refuſe our invitation of drinking ſpirituous liquors in company with. 
us, they ſay Abiſtola Ata, Ooka Hoomeb Iiſpto, 1 will not drink, they are 


the bitter waters of the great One.” Though Ito, one of the names of 


God, ſubjoined to nouns, denotes a ſuperlative degree, in this caſe they de- 
viate from that general rule—and for this reaſon they never affix the idea 
of bitter to the ſpirituous liquors we drink among them. Hoomeb is the 
only word they have to convey the meaning of bitter; as Aueh Hoomeb, 


92 


© bitter ears,” or pepper. 


They reckon all birds of prey, and birds of night, to be unelean, and 
unlawful to be eaten. Not long ago, when the Indians were making their 
winter's hunt, and the old women were without fleſh-meat at home, I ſhot 
a ſmall fat hawk, and deſired one of them to take and dreſs it; but though 


I ſtrongly importuned her by way of trial, ſhe, as earneſtly refuſed it for 


fear 
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Fear of contracting pollution, which ſhe called the “ accurſed ſickneſs,” 
ſuppoling diſeaſe would be the neceſſary effect of ſuch an impurity. Eagles 
of every kind they eſteem unclean food; likewiſe ravens (though the 
name of a tribe with them) crows, buzzards, ſwallows, bats, and every 
| ſpecies of owls: and they believe that ſwallowing flies, muſketoes, or 
gnats, always breeds ſickneſs, or worms, according to the quantity that 
goes into them; which though it may not imply extraordinary ſkill in 
phyſic, ſhews their retention of the ancient law, which prohibited the 
ſwallowing of flies: for to this that divine ſarcaſm alludes, © ſwallowing a 
camel, and ſtraining at a gnat.” Such inſets were deemed unclean, as 
well as vexatious and hurtful. The God of Ekron was Beelzebub, or 
the God and ruler of flies. 10 | 


None of them will eat of any animal whatſoever, if they either know, 
or ſuſpe& that it died of itſelf. I lately aſked one of the women the 
reaſon of throwing a dung-hill-fowl out of doors, on the corn-houſe 
ſhe ſaid, that ſhe was afraid, Oophe Abeeka Hakſet Heb, © it died with the 
diſtemper of the mad dogs,” and that if ſhe had eaten it, it would have 
affected her in the very ſame manner. I ſaid, if fo, ſhe did well to ſave 
herſelf from danger, but at the ſame time, it ſeemed ſhe had forgotten 
the cats. She replied, “that ſuch impure animals would not contract 
the accurſed ſickneſs, on account of any evil thing. they eat; but that 
the people who ate of the fleſh of the ſwine that fed on ſuch polluting 
food, would certainly become mad.“ 


In the year 1766, a madneſs ſeized the wild beaſts in the remote woods 
of Weſt-Florida, and about the ſame time the domeſtic dogs were attacked 
with the like diſtemper; the deer were equally infected. The Indians in 
their winter's hunt, found ſeveral lying dead, ſome in a helpleſs condition, 
and others fierce and mad. But though they are all fond of increaſing 
their number of deer-ſkins, both from emulation and for profit, yet none of 
them durſt venture to flay them, leſt they ſhould pollute themſclves, and 
thereby incur bodily evils. The head- man of the camp told me, he cautioned 
one of the Hottuk Hakſe, who had refided a long time at Savannah, from 
touching ſuch deer, ſaying to him Chebakſinna, © Do not become vicious 
and mad,” for Ie Hakſet Illebtahah, © the deer were mad, and are dead; 


adding, that if he acted the part of Hake, he would cauſe both him- 
| = "B 2 ſelf, 
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ſel, and the reſt of the hunting camp to be ſpoiled; nevertheleſs he 
ſhut his ears againſt his honeſt ſpeech, and brought thoſe dangerous deer- 
ſkins to camp. But the people would not afterward aſſociate with him; 


and he ſoon paid dear for being Hak/e, by a ſharp ſplintered root of 
a cane running almoſt through his foot, near the very place where he 


_ firſt polluted himſelf; and he. was afraid ſome worſe ill was {till in wait. 
for him. SH 


In 1967, the Indians were ſtruck with a dileaſe, which they were unac- 


quainted with before. It began with ſharp pains in the head, at the lower 


part of each of the ears, and ſwelled the face and throat in a very extraor- 


dinary manner, and alſo the teſticles. It continued about a fortnight, and. 
in the like ſpace of time went off gradually, without any dangerous conſe- 


quence, or uſe of outward or inward remedies : they called it Vabta Abeeka, 


the cattle's diſtemper,” or ſickneſs. Some of their young men had. 
by ſtealth killed and eaten a few of the cattle which the traders had 
brought up, and they imagined they had thus polluted themſelves, and were 


ſſmitten in that ſtrange manner, by having their heads, necks, &c. magni- 
hed like the ſame parts. of a ſick bull. They firſt concluded, either to. 
kill all the cattle, or ſend them immediately off their land, to prevent the 


like miſchief, or greater ills from befalling the beloved people—for their 


cunning old phyſicians or prophets would not undertake to cure them, in. 


order to inflame the people to execute the former reſolution; being jea- 
lous of encroachments, and afraid the cattle would ſpoil their open corn- 


fllelds; upon which account, the traders arguments had no weight with 


theſe red Hebrew philoſophers. But fortunately, one of their head warriors 


had a few cattle ſoon preſented to him, to keep off the wolf; and his rea- 


ſoning proved ſo weighty, as to alter their reſolution, and produce i in them. 
a contrary belief. 


They reckon all thoſe animals to be unclean, that are either carni- 
vorous, or live on naſty food; as hogs, wolves, panthers, foxes, cats, 


mice, rats. And if we except the bear, they deem all beaſts of prey. 


unhallowed, and polluted food; all amphibious quadrupeds they rank in. 


the ſame claſs. Our old traders remember when they firſt began the cuſtom _ 


of eating beayers : and to this day none eat of them, except thoſe who kill. 
them; 


— 
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them; though the fleſh is very wholeſome, on account of the bark. of trees 
they live upon, It muſt be acknowledged, they are all degenerating a- 
pace, inſomuch, that the Choktah Indians, on account of their ſcantineſs 
of ammunition while they traded with the French, took to eat horſe-fleſh, 
and even fnakes of every kind ; though each of theſe ſpecies, and every 
ſort of reptiles, are accounted by the other neighbouring nations, impure 
food in the higheſt degree. And they ridicule the Choktah for their 
cannibal apoſtacy, and term them in common ſpeech, * the evil, ugly, 


Choktah.” 


They abhor moles ſo exceedingly, that they will not allow their children 
even to touch them, for fear of hurting their eye-ſight; reckoning it con- 
tagious. They believe that nature is poſſeſt of ſuch a property, as to tranſ- 
fuſe into men and animals the qualities, either of the food they uſe, or of 
thoſe objects that are preſented to their ſenſes; he who feeds on veniſon, 
is according to their phyſical ſyſtem, ſwifter and more ſagacious than the man 
who lives on the fleſh of the clumſy bear, or helpleſs dunghill fowls, the 
ſlow-footed tame cattle, or the heavy wallowing ſwine. This is the reaſon. 
that ſeveral of their old men recommend, and ſay, that formerly their 
greateſt chieftains obſerved a conſtant rule in their diet, and ſeldom ate 
of any animal of a groſs quality, or heavy motion of body, fancying it 
conveyed a dullneſs through the whole ſyſtem, and diſabled them from ex- 
exerting themſelves with. proper vigour in their martial, civil, and reli- 


gious dutics. 


I have already ſhewn their averſion to eating of unſanctified fruits ; and in 


this argument, that they abſtain from ſeveral other things, contrary to the 


uſage of all the old heathen world. It may be objected, that now they 
ſeldom refuſe to eat hogs fleſh, when the traders invite them to it; but this: 
proceeds entirely from vicious imitation, and which is common with the 
moſt civilized nations. When ſwine were firſt brought among them, they: 
deemed it ſuch a horrid abomination in any of their people to eat that fil- 
thy and i impure food, that they excluded the criminal from all religious 
communion in their circular town-houſe, or in their quadrangular holy 
ground at the annual expiation of ſins, equally as if he had eaten unſancti- 


| fied fruits. After the yearly atonement was made at the temple, he was, 


indeed re- admitted to his uſual privileges. Formerly, none of their be- 
7 | loved 
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loved men, or warriors, would eat or drink with us on the moſt preſſing 
invitation, through fear of polluting themſelves, they deemed us ſuch im- 
pure animals. Our eating the fleſh of ſwine, and veniſon, with the gravy 
in it, helped to rivet their diſlike, for this they reckon as blood. 


I once aſked the Archimagus, to fit down and partake of my dinner; but 
he excuſed himſelf, ſaying, he had in a few days ſome holy duty to per- 
form, and that if he eat evil or accurſed food, it would ſpoil him, —allud- 
ing to ſwine's fleſh. Though moſt of their virtue hath lately been cor- 


rupted, in this particular they ſtill affix vicious and contemptible ideas to 


the eating of ſwine's fleſh; inſomuch, that Shykapa, © ſwine eater,” is the 
moſt oppcobious epithet they can uſe to brand us with: they commonly 
ſubjoin Akanggapa, © eater of dunghill fowls.” Both together, ſignify 
„filthy, helpleſs animals.” By our ſurpriſing miſmanagement in allowing 
them a long time to inſult, abuſe, rob, and murder the innocent Britiſh ſub- 
jets at pleaſure, without the leaſt ſatisfaction, all the Indian nations for- 
merly deſpiſed the Engliſh, as a ſwarm of tame fowls, and termed them 
1o, in their ſet ſpeeches. 


The Indians through a ſtrong principle of religion, abſtain in the 
ſtricteſt manner, from eating the BLoop of any animal; as it contains 
the life, and ſpirit of the beaſt, and was the very eſſence of the ſacri- 
fices that were to be offered up for ſinners. And this was the Jewiſh 
opinion and law of ſacrifice, Lev. xvil. 11, © for the life of the fleſh 
is in the blood, and I have given it to you upon the altar, to make an 
atonement for your ſouls; for it is the blood, which maketh an atone- 
ment for the ſoul.” When the Engliſh traders have been making ſauſages 
mixt with hog's blood, I have obſerved the Indians to caſt their eyes 
upon them, with the horror of their reputed fore-fathers, when they 
viewed the predicted abomination of deſolation, fulfilled by Antiochus, in 
defiling the temple. | 


An inſtance lately happened, which ſufficiently ſhews their utter averſion 
to blood. A Chikkeſah woman, a domeſtic of one of the traders, being 
very ill with a complication of diſorders, the Indian phyſician ſeemed 
to ule his beſt endeavours to cure her, but without the leaſt viſible effect. 

7 | To 
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To preſerve his medical credit with the people, he at laſt aſcribed her ailment 
to the eating of ſwine's fleſh, blood, and other polluting food : and faid, 
that ſuch an ugly, or accurſed fickneſs, overcame the power of all his 
| beloved ſongs, and phyſic; and in anger, he left his ſuppoſed criminal 
patient to be puniſhed by Loak Iſhtohoollo. I aſked her ſome time after- 
wards, what her ailments were, and what ſhe imagined might have occa- 
fioned them? She ſaid, ſhe was full of pain, that ſhe had Abeeka Ootproo, 
e the accurſed ſickneſs,” becauſe ſhe had eaten a great many fowls after the 
manner of the white people, with the IV Ooꝶproo, © accurſed blood,” in 
them. In time ſhe recovered, and now ſtrictly abſtains from tame fowls, 
unleſs they are bled to death, for fear of incurring future evil, by the 
like pollution. 


There js not the leaſt trace among their ancient traditions, "of their de- 
ſerving the hateful name of cannibals, as our credulous writers have care- 
fully copied from each other. Their taſte is ſo oppoſite to that of the An- 


throphagi, that oy” always over-dreſs their meat whether roaſted or 
n 


The Muſkoghe who have been at war, time out of mind, againſt the Indians 
of Cape-Florida, and at length reduced them to thirty men, who removed to 
the Havannah along with the Spaniards ; affirm, they could never be in- 
formed by their captives, of the leaſt inclination they ever had of eat- 
ing human fleſh, only the heart of the enemy which they all do, ſym- 
pathetically (blood for blood) in order to inſpire them with courage; and 


yet the conſtant loſſes they ſuffered, might have highly provoked them to 


exceed their natural barbarity. To eat the heart of an enemy will in their 
opinion, like eating other things, before mentioned, communicate and give 
greater heart aphinkt the enemy. They alſo think that the vigorous fa- 
culties of the mind are derived from the brain, on which account, I have 
ſeen ſome of their heroes drink out of a human ſkull; they imagine, they 
wy imbibe the good qualities 1t formerly contluned. 


When ſpeaking to the Archimagus concerning the Hottentots, thoſe he- 
terogeneous animals according to the Portugueſe and Dutch accounts, he 
aſked me, whether they builded and planted and what ſort of food they 

chiefly 


"i 
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chiefly lived-upon. I told him, I was informed that they dwelt in ſmall 
naſty huts, and lived chiefly on ſheep's guts and crickets, He laughed, 
and ſaid there was no credit to be given to the far-diſtant writers of thoſe 
old books, becauſe they might not have underſtood the language and cuſ- 
toms of the people ; but that thoſe, whom our books reported to live- on 
ſuch naſty food, (if they did not deceive us) might have been forced to it 
for the want of better, to keep them from dying; or by the like occaſion, 
they might have learned that ugly cuſtom, and could not quit it when they 
were free from want, as the Choktah eat horſe-fleſh, though they have 
plenty of veniſon: however, it was very eaſy, he ſaid, to know whether they 
were poſſeſſed of human reaſon, for if they were endued with ſhame to have 
a deſire of covering their nakedneſs, he concluded them to be human. He 
then aſked me, whether I had been informed of their having any ſort of 
language, or method of counting as high as the number of their fingers, 
either by words or expreſſive motion ; or of bearing a nearer reſemblance to 
Yawe the human creature, in laughter, than Shawe the ape bore; or of 
being more ſocial and gregarious than thoſe animals of the country where 
they lived. If they were endued with thoſe properties, he affirmed them to 
be human creatures ; and that ſuch old lying books ſhould not be credited. 


The more religious, or the leaſt corrupted, of the various remote Indian 
nations, will not eat of any young beaſt when it is newly yeaned; and their 
old men think they would ſuffer damage, even by the bare contact: which 
ſeems to be derived from the Moſaic law, that prohibited ſuch animals to 
be offered up, or eaten, till they were eight days old; becauſe, till then, 
they were in an imperfect and polluted ſtate! They appear, however, to be 
utterly ignorant of the deſign and meaning of this appointment and prac- | 
tice, as well as of ſome other cuſtoms and inſtitutions. But as the time of 
circumciſing the Iſraelitiſn children was founded on this law of purity, it 
ſcems probable, that the American Aborigines obſerved the law of circum- 
_ ciſion, for ſome time after they arrived here, and deſiſted from it, when 
it became incompatible with the hard daily toils. and ſharp exerciſes, 
which neceſſity muſt have forced them to purſue, to ſupport life: eſpe- 
clally when we conſider, that the ſharpeſt and moſt laſting affront, the 
moſt opprobious, indelible epithet, with which one Indian can poſ- 
ſably brand another, is to call him in public company, Hoobuk Waſte, 
Eunuchus, præputiò detecto. They reſent it fo highly, that in the year 


1750, 
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#750, when the Cheerakee were on the point of commencing a war againſt 
us, ſeveral companies of the northern Indians, in concert, with them, com- 
pelled me in the lower Cheerakee town to write to the government of South- 
Carolina, that they made it their earneſt requeſt to the Engliſh not to me- 
diate in their war with the Katahba Indians, as they were fully reſolved to 
proſecute it, with the greateſt eagerneſs, while there was one of that hate- 
ful name alive; becauſe in the time of battle, they had given them the ugly 
name of ſhort-tailed eunuchs. Now as an eunuch was a contemptible name 
with the Iſraelites, and none of them could ſerve in any religious office; 
it ſhould ſeem that the Indians derived this opprobious and ſingular epithet 
from Jewiſh tradition, as caſtration was never in uſe among the ancient 
or preſent Americans. | 


The Iſraelites were ben forty years in the wilderneſs, and would not have 
renewed the painful act of circumciſion, only that Joſhua inforced it: and 
by the neceſſary fatigues and difficulties, to which as already hinted, the 
primitive Americans muſt be expoſed at their firſt arrival in this waſte and 

extenſive wilderneſs, it is likely they forbore circumciſion, upon the divine 
principle extended to their ſuppoſed predeceſſors in the wilderneſs, of not 
accepting ſacrifice at the expence of mercy. This might ſoothe them after- 
wards wholly to reject i as a needleſs duty, eſpecially if any of the eaſtern 
heathens accompanied them in their travels in queſt of freedom. And as it 
is probable, that by the time they reached America, they had worn out their 
knives and every other ſharp inſtrument fit for the occaſion ; ſo had they 
performed the operation with flint-ſtones, or ſharp ſplinters, there is no 
doubt that each of the mothers would have likewiſe ſaid, This day, thou 
art to me a bloody huſband *.” However, from the contemptible idea the 
Americans fix to caſtration, &c. it ſeems very probable the more religious 
among them uſed circumciſion in former ages. 


Under this argument, I muſt obſerve that Ai-4-be ſignifies © the thigh” 
of any animal; and E-ee-pattah Tekdale, © the lower part of the thigh,” or 
literally, © the hanging of the foot.” And when in. the woods, the In- 
dians cut a ſmall piece out of the lower part. of the thighs of the deer 
they kill, length-ways and pretty deep. Among the great number of 
veniſon-hams they bring to our trading houſes, I do not remember to 


* Exod. iv. 25, 26. 


FT | have 
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have obſerved one without it; from which I conjecture, that as every 
ancient cuſtom was deſigned to convey, either a typical, or literal in- 
ſtructive leſſon of ſome uſeful thing; and as no uſage of the old heathen 
world reſembled this cuſtom ; it ſeems ſtrongly to point at Jacob's wreſtling 
with an angel, and obtaining for himſelf and his poſterity, the name, N., 
(perhaps, Yoſher-ale) “ divine guide,” or © one who prevails with the omni- 
potent,” and to the children of Iſrael not eating the ſinew of the thigh of 


any animal, to perpetuate the memory of their anceſtor's ſine w being ſhrunk, 
which was to obrain the bleſſing. 


The Indians always law their maccaſenes with deer's finews, though 
of a ſharp cutting quality, for they reckon them more fortunate than 
the wild hemp: but to eat ſuch, they imagine would breed worms, and 
other ailments, in proportion to the number they eat. And I have been 
aſſured by .a gentleman of character, who is now an inhabitant of South- 
Carolina, and well acquainted with the cuſtoms of the northern Indians, that 
they alſo cut a piece out of the thigh of every deer they kill, and 
throw it away; and reckon it ſuch a dangerous pollution to eat it, as to 
occaſion ſickneſs and other misfortunes of ſundry kinds, eſpecially by ſpoil- 
ing their guns from ſhooting with proper force and direction. Now as none 


of- the old heathens had ſuch a cuſtom, muſt it not be conſidered as of 
| Ifraelitiſh extraction? 


ARGUMENT XII. 


The Indian Marrraces, Divorces, and PontsnukRTs of adultery, {till 
retain a ſtrong likeneſs to the Jewiſh laws and cuſtoms in theſe points. 

The Hebrews bad ſponſalia de preſenti, and ſponſalia de futuro: a con- 
ſiderable time generally intervened between their contract and marriage: 
and their nuptial ceremonies were celebrated in the night. The Indians 
obſerve the ſame cuſtoms to this day; inſomuch, that it is uſual for an 
elderly man to take a girl, or ſometimes a child to be his wife, becauſe 
ſhe is capable of receiving good impreſſions in that tender ſtate : frequently, 
a moon elapſes after the Ladd; is made, and the value received, before 


— the 
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the Grideptinin ſleeps with the bride, and on the marriage day, he does 
not appear before her till night introduces him, and then without tapers.. 


The grandeur of the Hebrews conſiſted pretty much in the multiplicity 
of their wives to attend them, as a ſhowy retinue: as the meaner ſort 
could not well purchaſe one, they had a light ſort of marriage ſuitable 
to their circumſtances, called by the ſcholiaſts, uſu capio; © taking the 
woman for preſent uſe.” When they had lived together about a year, if 
agreeable, they parted good friends by mutual conſent. The Indians 
alſo are ſo fond of variety, that they ridicule the white people, as a tribe 
of narrow-hearted, and dull conſtitutioned animals, for having only one 
wife at a time; and being bound to live with and ſupport her, though 
numberleſs circumſtances might require a contrary conduct. When a 
young warrior cannot dreſs alamode America, he ſtrikes up one of thoſe 
matches for a few moons, which they term Tosp/a Tawah, a make haſte 
marriage,” becauſe it wants the uſual ceremonies, and duration of their. 
other kind of marriages. 


The friendlieſt kind of marriage among the Hebrews, was eating bread 
together. The bridegroom put a ring on the fourth finger of the bride's. 
left hand before two witneſſes, and ſaid, Be thou my wife, according to 
the law of Moſes.“ Her acceptance and ſilence implying conſent, con- 
firmed her part of the marriage contract, becauſe of the rigid modeſty of 
the eaſtern women. When the ſnort marriage contract was read over, he 
took a cake of bread and broke it in two, for himſelf and her; or other-- 
wiſe, he put ſome corn between their hands : which cuſtoms were uſed as 
ſtrong emblems of the neceſſity of mutual induſtry. and concord, to obtain 
preſent and future happineſs, When an Indian makes his firſt addreſs to 
the young woman he intends to marry, ſhe is obliged by ancient cuſtom to. 

fit by him till he hath done eating and drinking, whether ſhe likes or 
diſlikes him; but afterward, ſhe is at her own choice whether to ſtay or 
retire . When the bridegroom marries the bride, after the uſual prelude, 
he takes a choice ear of corn, and divides it in two before witneſſes, gives 
her one half in her hand, and keeps the other half to himſelf ; or otherwiſe, 


* Cant. iii. 4. I held him and would not let him go, until 1 had brought him to my 
father's houſe, and into the chambers of her that conceived me: See Gen. xxiv. 67. Such 
was the cuſtom of the Hebrews. | 


1 he. 
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he gives her a deer's foot, as an emblem of the readineſs with which ſhe 
ought to ſerve him: in return, ſhe preſents him with ſome cakes of 
bread, thereby declaring her domeſtic care and gratitude in return for the 

offals; for the men feaſt by themſelves, and the women eat the remains. 
When this ſhort ceremony is ended, they may go to bed like an honeſt 
couple. | 


Formerly, this was an univerſal cuſtom among the native Americans; but 
this, like every other uſage of theirs, is wearing out apace. The Weſt-Flori- 
dans, in order to keep their women ſubject to the law of adultery, bring 
ſome veniſon or buffalo's fleſh to the houſe of their nominal wives, at the 
end of every winter's hunt: that is reckoned a ſufficient annual tye of 
their former marriages, although the huſbands do not cohabit with them, 
The Muſköhge men, if newly married, are obliged by ancient cuſtom, to 
get their own relations to hoe out the corn-fields of each of their wives, 
that their marriages may be confirmed: and the more jealous, repeat the 
cuſtom every year, to make their wives ſubject to the laws againſt adultery. 
But the Indians in general, reckon that before the bridegroom can preſume 
to any legal power over the bride, he is after the former ceremonies, or 
others ſomething ſimilar, obliged to go into the woods to Kill a deer, 
bring home the carcaſs of veniſon, and lay it down at her houſe wrapt up in 
its ſkin; and if ſhe opens the pack, carries it into the houſe, and then dreſſes 
and gives him ſome of it to eat with cakes before witneſſes, ſhe becomes 
his lawful wife, and obnoxious to all the penalties of an adultereſs. 


The Hebrews had another ſort of marriage—by purchaſe : the bride- 
groom gave the father of the bride as much as he thought ſhe was worth : 
and according to the different valuation, fo ſooner or later ſhe went off at 
market. The only way to know the merit of a Hebrew lady, was to 
enquire the value for which her father would ſell her, and the leſs rapacious 
he was, the ſooner ſhe might get an huſband. Divine writ abounds with 
inſtances of the like kind; as Gen. xxxiv. 12. Aſk me never ſo much 
dowry and I will give it.” David bought Michal, and Jacob dearly pur- 
chaſed Rachel, &c. The women brought nothing with them, except their 
_ clothes, rings and bracelets, and a few trinkets. When the Indians would 
expreſs a proper marriage, they have a word adapted according to their 
various dialects, to give them a ſuitable idea of it; but when they are 

ſpeaking 
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| Tpeaking of their ſenſual marriage bargains, they always term it, © buy- 
ing a woman ;” for example—they ſay with regard to the former, Che-Awa- 
las, I ſhall marry you,” the laſt ſyllable denotes the firſt perſon of 
the future tenſe, the former © I ſhall make you, as Awa, or Hewa was 
to , which is confirmed by a ſtrong negative ſimilar expreſſion, Che- 
Awala Awa, ** I ſhall not marry you.” But the name of their market 
marriages, is Otoolpha, Ebo Achumbaras, Saookchaa, © In the ſpring, I ſhall 
buy a woman, if I am alive.” Or Eho Achumbara Awa, © I ſhall not buy 
a women,” Salbaſa toogat, for indeed I am poor :” the former uſage, and 
method of language is exactly calculated to expreſs that ſingular cuſtom of 
the Hebrews, per coemptionem. 


They ſometimes marry by deputation or proxy. The intended bride- 

groom ſends ſo much in value to the neareſt relations of the intended bride, 
as he thinks ſhe is worth: if they are accepted, it is a good ſign that her 
relations approve of the match, but ſhe is not bound by their contract 
alone; her conſent muſt likewiſe be obtained, but perſualions moſt com. 
monly prevail with them. However, if the price is reckoned too ſmall, or 
the goods too few, the law obliges them to return the whole, either to him- 
ſelf, or ſome of his neareſt kindred. If they love the goods, as they term 
it, according to the like method of expreſſion with the Hebrews, the loving 

couple may in a ſhort time bed together upon trial, and continue or dif. 
continue their love according as their fancy directs them. If they like each 
| other, they become an honeſt married couple when the nuptial ceremony. 
is performed, as already deſcribed, When one of their chieftains is mar- 
ried, ſeveral of his kinſmen help to kill deer and buffalos, to make a 
rejoicing marriage ſeaſt, to which their relations and neighbours are in- 
vited : there the young warriors ſing with their two chief muſicians, who 
beat on their wet deer {kin tied: over the mouth of a large clay-pot, 
and raiſe their voices, ſinging 70 Ze, &c. When they are tired with feaſt- 
ing, dancing, and ſinging the Epithalamium, they depart with friendly 
glad hearts, from the houſe of praiſe. : 

If an Iſraelite lay with a bond woman betrothed, and not redeemed, ſhe 
was to be beaten, but not her fellow criminal; for in the original text, 
Lev. xix. 20, the word is in the fœminine gender. When offenders 
were beaten, they were bowed down, as Deut. xxv. 2, —ſo that they 

neither 
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neither ſat nor ſtood, and their whip had a large knot to it, which com- 
manded the thongs, ſo as to expand, or contract them; the puniſhment was- 


always to be ſuited to the nature of the crime, and the conſtitution of the- 


criminal. While the offenders were under the laſh, three judges ſtood by 
to ſee that they received their full and juſt due. The firſt repeated 
the words of Deut. xxviil. 58. the ſecond counted the ſtripes, and the third: 
faid, „Hack, or lay on.” The offender received three. laſhes on the 
breaſt, three on the belly, three on each ſhoulder, &c. Put adultery. 
was attended with capital puniſhment, as Deut. xxii. 22. The parties when 
legally detected, were tried by the leſſer judicatory, which was to conſiſt, 
at leaſt of twenty-three: the Sanhedrim gave the bitter waters to thoſe 


women who were ſuſpected of adultery. The former were ſtoned to death; 


and the latter burſt open, according to their imprecation, if they were 


guilty : the omnipotent divine wiſdom impreſſed thoſe waters with that 


wonderful quality, contrary to the common courſe of nature. The men 
married, and were divorced as often as their caprice directed them; for 
if they imagined their wives did not value them, according to their own 
partial opinion of themſelves, they notified the occaſion of the diſlike, in a 
ſmall billet, that her virtue might not be ſuſpected: and when they gave 
any of them the ticket, they ate together in a very civil manner, and thus 
diſfolved the contract. 


1 have premiſed this, to trace the reſemblance to the marriage divorces and 
puniſhments of the ſavage Americans. The middle aged people of a place, 
which lies about half-way to Mobille, and the Illinois, aſſure us, that they 


remember when adultery was puniſhed among them with death, by ſhooting 


the ofender with barbed arrows, as there are no ſtones there. But what 
with the Joſſes of their people at war with the French and their ſavage confede- 


rates, and the conſtitutional wantonneſs of their young men and women, they. 


have through a political deſire of continuing, or increaſing their numbers, 
moderated the ſeverity of that law, and reduced it to the preſent ſtandard of 


puniſhment ; which is in the following manner. If a married woman is 


detected in adultery by one perſon, the evidence is deemed good in judg- 
ment againſt her; the evidence of a well grown boy or girl, they even 
reckon ſufficient, becauſe of the heinouſneſs of the crime, and the difficulty 
of diſcovering it in their thick foreſts. This is a corruption of the 
Moſaic. law, which required two evidences, and exempted both women 


and 


LO 
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and ſlaves from public faith; becauſe of the reputed fickleneſs of the one, 
and the baſe, groveling temper of the other. When the crime is proved 
againſt the woman, the enraged huſband accompanied by ſome of his 
relations, ſurpriſes and beats her moſt barbarouſly, and then cuts off her 
hair and noſe, or one of her lips. There are many of that fort of disfigured 
females among the Chikkaſab, and they are commonly the beſt featured, 
and the moſt tempting of any of their country-women, which expoſed them 
to the ſnares of young men. But their fellow-criminals, who proba- 


bluy firſt tempted them, are e partially exempted from * kind of corporal 
puniſhment. 


With the Muſkohge Indians, it was formerly reckoned adultery, if a 
man took a pitcher of water off a married woman's head, and drank of it. 
But their law faid, if he was a few ſteps apart, and ſhe at his requeſt 
ſet it down, and retired a little way off, he might then drink without ex- 
poling her to any danger. If we ſeriouſly reflect on the reſt of their na- 
tive cuſtoms, this old law, ſo ſingular to themſelves from the reſt of the 
world, gives us room to think they drew it from the Jewiſh bitter waters 


that were given to real, or ſuſpected adultereſſes, either to prove their gullt, 
or atteſt their innocence. 


Among thoſe Indians, when adultery is diſcovered, the offending parties 
commonly ſet off ſpeedily for the diſtant woods, to ſecure themſelves from 
the ſhameful badge of the ſharp penal law, which they inevitably get, if they 
can be taken before the yearly offering for the atonement of fin ; afterward, 
every crime except murder is forgiven, But they-are always purſued, and 
frequently overtaken ; though perhaps, three or four moons abſent, and two 
hundred miles off, over hills and mountains, up and down many creeks and 
rivers, on contfary courſes, and by various intricate windings—the purſuers 
are eager, and their hearts burn within them for revenge. When the huſ- 
band has the chilling news firſt whiſpered in his ear, he ſteals off with his wits 
neſs to ſome of his kinſmen, to get them to aſliſt him in revenging his in- 
Jury : they are ſoon joined by a ſufficient number of the ſame family, if the 
criminal was not of the fame tribe; otherwiſe, he chuſes to confide in his 
neareſt relations. When the witneſs has aſſerted to them the truth of his 
evidence by a ſtrong aſſeveration, they ſeparate to avoid ſuſpicion, and 
meet commonly in the duſk of the evening,. near the town of the adul- 


7 | ter er, 
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terer, where each of them provides a ſmall hoop-pole, tapering to the point, 
with knobs half an inch long, (allowed by ancient cuſtom) with which they 
correct the ſinners; for as their law in this cafe doth not allow partiality, 
if they puniſhed one of them, and either excuſed or let the other eſcape 
from juſtice, like the Illinois, they would become liable to ſuch puniſh- 
ment as they had inflifted upon either of the parties. 


They commonly begin with the adulterer, becauſe of the two, he is the 
more capable of making his eſcape: they generally attack him at night, 
by ſurpriſe, leſt he ſhould make a deſperate reſiſtance, and blood be ſhed 
to cry for blood. They fall on eager and mercileſs, whooping their re- 
vengeful noiſe, and thraſhing their captive, with their long- k nobbed hoop- 
fails; ſome over his head and face; others on his ſhoulders and back. 
His belly, ſides, legs, and arms, are gaſhed all over,. and at laſt, he bag 
pily ſeems to be inſenſible of Pain: then they cut. off his ears. 


They obſerve, however, 4 gradation of puniſhment, according to the 
criminality of the adultereſs. For the firſt breach of the marriage faith, they 
crop her ears and hair, if the huſband is ſpiteful: either of thoſe badges 
proclaim her to be a whore, or Hakſe Kaneha, © ſuch as were evil in Ca- 
naan,” for the hair of their head is their ornament : when looſe it com- 
monly reaches below their back; and when tied, it ſtands below the: 
crown of {the head, about four inches ens and two broad. As ths 


bo Among theſe Indians, the trading people's ears are often in danger, by the ſharpneſs of 
this law, and their ſuborning falſe witneſſes, or admitting fooliſh children as legal evidence; 
but generally either the tender-hearted females or friends, give them timely notice of their dan» 
ger. Then they fall to the rum-keg, — and as ſoon as they find 'the purſuers approaching, 
they ſtand to arms in a threatning parade: Formerly, the traders like ſo many Britiſh tars, kept 
them in proper awe, and.conſequently prevented them from attempting any miſchief, But 
ſince the patenteed race of Daublers ſet foot in their land, they have gradually become worſe 
every year, murdering valuable innocent Britiſh ſubjects at pleaſure : and when they go 
down, they receive preſents as a tribute of fear, for which theſe Indians upbraid, and 
threaten us. The Muſkohge lately clipt off the ears of two white men for ſuppoſed adultery. 
One had been a diſciple of Black Beard, the pirate; and the other, at the time of going un- 
der the hands of thoſe Jewiſh clippers, was deputed by the whimſical war-governor of 
Georgia, to awe the traders into an obedience of his deſpotic power. His ſucceſſor 
loſt his life on the Chikkaſah war-path, twenty miles above the Kooſah, or uppermoſt. 


weſtern town of the Muſkohge, in an attempt to arreſt the traders 3. which ſhould not by any 
means be undertaken in the Indian country. 


7 | offender 
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offender cuts a comical figure among the reſt of the women, by being 
trimmed ſo ſharp, ſhe always keeps her dark winter hot houſe, till by 
keeping the hair moiſtened with greaſe, it grows ſo long as to bear tying. 
Then ſhe accuſtoms herſelf to the light by degrees; and ſoon ſome worthleſs 


fellow, according to their ſtandard, buys her for his _y which term 
hath been already explained. 


The adulterer's ears are laſhed off cloſe to his head, for the firſt act of 
adultery, becauſe he is the chief in fault. If the criminals repeat the 
crime with any ether married perſons, their noſes and upper lips are cut off. 
But the third crime of the like nature, is attended with more danger ; for 
their law ſays, that for public heinous crimes, ſatisfaction ſhould be made 
viſible to the people, and adequate to the injuries of the virtuous,—to ſet 
their aggrieved hearts at eaſe, and prevent others from following ſuch a 
dangerous crooked copy. As they will not comply with their mitigated law 
of adultery, nor be terrified, nor ſhamed from their ill courſe of life; 
that the one may not frighten and abuſe their wives, nor the other ſeduce 
their huſbands and be a laſting plague and ſhame to the whole ſociety, -they 
are ordered by their ruling magi and war-chieftains, to be ſhot to GG, 
Which is accordingly executed : but this ſeldom happens. | 


 When1 aſked the Chilkafah the reaſon of the inequality of their mar- 
riage- aw, in puniſhing the weaker paſſive party, and exempting the 
ſtronger, contrary to reaſon and juſtice; they told me, it had been ſo a 
conſiderable time - becauſe their land being a continual ſeat of war, and the 
iurking enemy for ever pelting them without, and the women decoying 
them within, if they put ſuch old croſs laws of marriage in force, all their 
beloved briſk warriors would ſoon be ſpoiled, and their habitations turned 
to a wild waſte. It is remarkable, that the ancient Egyptians cut off the 
ears and noſe of the adultereſs; and the prophet alludes to this ſort of pu- 
niſhment, Ezek. xxili. 28. They ſhall deal furiouſty with thee: they ſhall _ 
take away thy noſe and thine ears.” And they gave them alſo a thouſand 
ſtripes, with canes on the buttocks “. The Cheerake are an exception to 
all.civihized or ſavage nations, in having no laws againſt adultery ; they 


* When human laws were firſt made, they commanded that if the huſband found the adul- 
terer in the fact, he ſhould kill them both. Thus the laws of Solon and Draco ordained : L 
but the law of the twelve tables — it. 


1 FER 
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bave been a conſiderable while under petticoat-government,' and allow their 
women full liberty to plant their brows with horns as oft as they. pleaſe,, 
without fear of puniſhment. On this account their marriages are ill ob- 


| ſerved, and of a ſhort continuance; like the Amazons, they divorce their 


ſighing bed-fellows at their pleaſure, and fail not to execute their autho- 


_ rity, when their fancy directs them to a more agreeable choice. However, 


once in my time a number of warriors, belonging to the family of the huſ- 
band of the adultereſs, revenged the injury committed by her, in her own 
way; for they ſaid, as ſhe loved a great many men, inſtead of a huſband;. 
juſtice told them to gratify her longing deſire -wherefore, by the infor- 


mation of their ſpies, they followed her into the woods a little way from 


the town, (as decency required) and then ſtretched her on the ground, with 
her hands tied to a ſtake, and her feet alſo extended, where upwards of 
fifty of them lay with her, having a blanket for a covering. The Choktal 
obſerve the ſame ſavage cuſtom with adultereſſes. They term their female 


delinquents, Abowwe Iſbto; the firſt is a Cheerake word, ſignifying, “ a- 
deer.” — And through contempt of the Chikkaſah, they altered their penal 


law of adultery. 


The Muſkohge Indians, either through the view- of, mitigating their 
law againſt adultery, that it might be adapted to their patriarchal-like- 
government; or by miſunderſtanding. the Moſaic precept, from length 
of time, and uncertainty of oral tradition, oblige the adultereſs under 


the penalty of the ſevereſt law not to be free with any man, (unleſs ſhe- 


is inclined to favour her fellow. ſafferer) during the ſpace of four moons, 
after the broken moon in which they ſuffered for each other, according. 
to the cuſtom of the Maldivians. But her huſband expoſes. himſelf to. 


the utmoſt ſeverity of the marriage law, if he is known to hold a fami- 


Har intercourſe with her after the time of her puniſhment, 


ARGUMENT XIV. 


Many other of the INDIAN PuxisnmenTs, reſemble thoſe of the Jes. 
Whoſcever attentively views the features. of the Indian, and his eye, and 
reflects 


The fimilarity of their puniſhments. _ ”., 


reflects on his fickle, obſtinate, and cruel diſpoſition, will naturally think 
on the Jews. Engliſh America, feelingly knows the parity of the temper 
of their neighbouring Indians, with that of the Hebrew nation. 


The Iſraelites cut off the hands and feet of murderers, 2 Sam. iv. 12, 
ſtrangled falſe prophets and ſometimes burned, ſtoned, or beheaded thoſe 
malefactors who were condemned by the two courts of judgment. The 
Indians either by the defect of tradition, or through a greedy deſire of re- 
venge, torture their priſoners and devoted captives, with a mixture of all 
thoſe Jewiſh capital puniſhments. They keep the original ſo cloſe in their 
eye, as to pour cold water on the ſufferers when they are fainting, or over- 
come by the fiery torture—to refreſh, and enable them to undergo longer 
tortures. The Hebrews gave wine mixt with the juice of myrrh, to their 
tortured criminals, to revive their ſpirits; and ſometimes vinegar to prevent 
too great an effuſion of blood, leſt they ſhould be diſappointed in glut- 
ting their greedy eyes, with their favourite tragedy of blood : which 
was eminently exemplified in their ng treatment of Chriſt on the 
croſs. 


The Indians, beyond all the reſt of mankind, ſeem in this reſpect to be 
actuated with the Jewiſh ſpirit. They jeer, taunt, laugh, whoop, and re- 
Joice at the inexpreſſible agonies of thoſe unfortunate perſons, who are un- 
der their butchering hands ; which would excite pity. and horror in any 
heart, but that of a Jew. When they are far from home, they keep as 
near to their diſtinguiſhing cuſtoms, as circumſtances allow them: not be- 
ing able formerly to cut off the heads of thoſe they killed in war, for want 
of proper weapons ; nor able to carry them three or four hundred miles 
without putrefaction, they cut off the ſkin of their heads with their flint- 
ſtone knives, as ſpeaking trophies of honour, and which regiſter them among 
the brave by procuring them war titles. Though now they have plenty of 
proper weapons, they vary not from this ancient barbarous cuſtom of the 
American aborigines : which has been too well known by many of our 
northern coloniſts, and is yet ſhamefully ſo to South-Carolina and Georgia 
barriers, by the hateful name of ſcalping. 


The Indians rictly adhere more than the reſt of mankind to that po- 
five, — law of Moſes, He who ſheddeth man's blood, by 
U2z man 


veral of the Muſkobge warriors came down to the barrier-ſettlements of Geor- 
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man ſhall his blood be ſhed :” like the Iſraelites, their hearts burn vio- 
lently day and night without intermiſſion, till they ſhed blood for blood. 
They tranſmit from father to ſon, the memory of the loſs of their relation, 
or one of their own tribe or family, though it were an old woman—if ſhe 
was either killed by. the enemy, or by any of their own people. If indeed: 


the murder be committed by a kinſman, the eldeſt can redeem : however, 
if the circumſtances attending the fact be peculiar and ſhocking to nature, 


the murderer is condemned to die the death of a ſinner, © without any one 
to mourn for him,” as in the caſe of ſuicide; contrary to their uſage 


toward the reſt of their dead, and which may properly be. called the death or: 
burial of a. Jewiſh aſs. 


— 


When. they have had ſucceſs in killing the enemy, they tie fire- brands 
in 'the moſt frequented places, with grape vines which hang pretty low, in 
order that they may be readily ſeen by the enemy. As they reckon the- 


aggreſſors have loudly declared war, it would be madneſs or treachery in 


their opinion to uſe ſuch public formalities before they have revenged cry- 


ing blood; it would inform the enemy of their deſign of retaliating, and 


deſtroy the honeſt intention of war. They likewiſe ſtrip the bark off ſeveral 


large trees in conſpicuous places, and paint them with red and black hiero-- 
glyphics, thereby threatening the enemy with more. blood and death. The. 


laft were ſtrong and ſimilar embliems with the Hebrews, and the firſt is ana- 


Togous to one of their martial cuſtoms ; for when they arrived at the 
enemies territories, they threw a fire-brand within their land, as an emblem 


of the anger of Af, © the holy fire” for their ill deeds to his peculiarly be- 


loved people. To which cuſtom. Obadiah alludes, . when he ſays, (ver. 18.) 


„they ſhall kindle in them and devour them, there ſhall not be any re- 


maining of the houſe of Eſau, &c.” which the Septuagint tranſlates, <* one. 
who carries a fire-brand.” The conduct of the Iſraelitiſn champion, Samp-- 


fon, againſt the Philiſtines, proceeded from the ſame war cuſtom, when he 
took three-hundred Shngnalim, (which is a bold ſtrong metaphor) ſignify- 


ing Yulpes, foxes or ſheaves of corn; and tying them tail to tail, or one end 


to the other in a continued train, he ſet fire to them, and oy that means, 
burned down their ſtanding corn. 


In the late Cheerake war, at the earneſt perſuaſions of the trading people, ſe- 


gia, 
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gia, to go againſt the Cheerake, and revenge Engliſh crying blood : but 
the main body of the nation ſent a running embaſſy to the merchants there, 
requeſting them immediately to forbear their unfriendly proceedings, other- 
wiſe, they ſhould be forced by diſagreeable neceſſity to revenge: their rela- 
tions blood if it ſhould chance to, be ſpik contrary to their ancient laws: 
this alludes to the levitical law, by which he who decoyed another to his 
end, was deemed the occaſion of his death, and conſequently anſwerable 
for it. If an unruly horſe belonging to a white man, ſhould chance to be 
tied at a trading houſe and kill one of the Indians, either the owner of the 
houſe, or the perſon who tied the beaſt there, is reſponſible for it, by their 
lex talionis; which ſeems to be derived alſo from the Moſaic precept;—if an 
ox known by its owner to puſh with its horn, ſhould kill a perſon, they were. 
both to die the death. If the Indians have a diſlike to à perſon, who by 
any caſualty was the death of one of their people, he ſtands accountable, 
and will certainly ſuffer for it, unleſs he takes ſanctuary. 


« 


I r an under trader, who being intruſted by his mia with a 
cargo of goods for the country of the Muſkohge, was forced by the common 
law of good faith, to oppoſe ſome of thoſe ſavages in the remote woods, to 
prevent their robbing the camp: the chieftain being much intoxicated with 
ſpirituous liquors, and becoming outrageous in proportion to the reſiſtance he 
met with, the trader like a brave man, oppoſed lawleſs force by force ; ſame 
time after, the lawleſs bacchanal was attacked with a pleuriſy, of which he 
died. Then the heads of the family of the deceaſed convened the leſſer judi- 
eatory, and condemned the trader to be ſhot to death for the ſuppoſed 


murder of their kinſman; which they eaſily effected, as he was off his 


guard, and knew nothing of their murderi mg deſign. Has employer. how-- 
ever bad ſuch a friendly intercourſe with them, as to gain timely notice 
of any thing that might affect his perſon or intereſt; but he was ſo far 
from aſſiſting the unfortunate brave man, as the laws of humanity and com- 
mon honour obliged him, that as a confederate, he not only concealed their 
bloody intentions, but went baſely to the next town, while the ſavages 
painted themſelves red and black, and give them an opportunity of perpe- 
trating the horrid murder. The poor victim could have eaſily eſcapgd to 
the Engliſh ſettlements if forewarned, and got the affair accommodated by the 
mediation. of the government. In acts of blood, if the. ſuppoſed __ 
* rer. 
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derer eſcapes; kiſs neareſt kinſman either real or adopted, or if he has none 
there, his friend ſtands according to their rigorous law, anſwerable for the - 
fact. But though,the then governor of South Carolina was ſufficiently in- 
formed of this tragedy, and that it was done contrary to the treaty of 
amity, and that there is no poſſibility of managing them, but by their 
own notions of virtue, he was paſſive, and allowed them with impunity to 
ſhed this innocent blood; which they ever ſince have improved to our 
ſhame and ſorrow. They have gradually become worſe every year; and 
corrupted other nations by their contagious copy, ſo as to draw them into 
the like bloody ſcenes, with the ſame contempt, as if they had killed ſo 
many 1 timorous wins, ger een as they e eee term us. | 


There never was any ſet of lope; Ab purſued the Moſaic law of 


_ retaliation with ſuch a fixt eagerneſs as theſe Americans. They are ſo deter- 


mined in this point, that formerly a little boy ſhooting birds in the high and 
thick corn-fields, unfortunately chanced ſlightly to wound another with 
his childiſh arrow; the young vindictive fox, was excited by cuſtom to 


Watch his ways with the utmoſt earneſtneſs, till the wound was returned 


in as equal a manner as could be expected. Then, all was ſtraight,” 


according to their phraſe. Their hearts were at reſt, by having executed 


that ſtrong law of nature, and they ſported together as before. This 


obſervation though ſmall in itſelf, is great in its combined ' circumſtances, 


as it is contrary to the uſage of the old heathen world. They forgive all 


crimes at the annual atonement of ſins, except murder, which is always 


puniſhed with death. The Indians conſtantly upbraid us in their baccha- 
nals, for inattention to this maxim of theirs ; they ſay, that all nations of 
people who are not utterly ſunk in cowardice, take revenge of blood before 
they can have reſt, coſt. what it will. The Indian Americans are more 
eager to revenge blood, than any other people on the whole face of the 
earth. And when the heart of the revenger of blood in Iſrael was hot 
within him, it was a terrible thing for the caſual manſlayer to meet him, 
Deut. xix. 6. Leſt the avenger of blood purſue the ſlayer while his heart 
is hot, and overtake him, becauſe the way is long, and flay him; whereas 
he was not worthy of death, inaſmuch as he hated him not in time paſt.” 


I have known the Tndiand to go a ones mie for the purpoſe of 


revenge, in pathleſs woods; over hills and mountains; through large cane 


3 | | ſwamps, 
5 1 
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framps, full of grape- vines and briars; over broad lakes, rapid rivers, and 
deep creeks ; and all the way endangered by poiſonous ſnakes, if not with 
the rambling and lurking enemy, while at the ſame time they were expoſed 
to the extremities of heat and cold; the viciſſitude of the ſeaſons; to 
hunger and thirſt, both by chanee, and their religious ſcanty method of liv- 
ing when at war, to fatigues, and other difficulties. Such is their over- 
boiling revengeful temper, that they utterly contemn all thoſe things 
as imaginary trifles, if they are ſo happy as to get the ſcalp of the murderer, 
or enemy, to- ſatisfy the ſuppoſed craving ghoſts. of their deceafed rela- 
tions. Though they imagine the report of guns will ſend off the ghoſts of 
their kindred that died at home, to- their quiet place, yet- they firmly 
believe, that the ſpirits of thoſe who are killed by the enemy, without 
equal revenge of blood, find no reſt, and at night haunt the houſes of the 
tribe to which they belonged“: but, when that kindred duty of retaliation 
is juſtly executed, they immediately get eaſe and power to fly away: This 
opinion, and their method of burying and mourning for the dead, of which 
we ſhall ſpeak preſently, occaſion them to retaliate in ſo earneſt. and fierce 
a manner. It is natural for friends to ſtudy each others mutual happineſs, 
and we ſhould pity the weakneſs of thoſe who are deſtitute of our ad- 
vantages; whoſe intellectual powers are unimproved, and who are utterly: 
unacquainted with the ſciences, as well as every kind of mechanical buſineſs, 
to engage their attention at home. Such perſons cannot well live with- 
out war; and being deſtitute of public faith to ſecure. the lives of em- 
baſſadors in time of war, they have no ſure method to nn, their dif- 
ſerences: conſequently, when any caſual thing draws them into a war, it 
grows every year more ſpiteful. till it advances to a bitter enmity, ſo: as to 
excite them to an implacable hatred to one another's very national names. 
Then they muſt go abroad to ſpill the enemy's blood, and to revenge crying 
blood. We mult alſo conſider, it is by ſcalps they get all their war. titles, 
which diſtinguiſh them among the brave: and theſe they hold in as high 
eſteem, as the moſt ambitious Roman general ever did a. great triumph, 
By how much the deeper any ſociety of people are ſunk. in ignorance, ſo- 
; much the more : they value themſelves on their bloody merit. This was 


& 


** As the Hebrews ſuppoſed there. was a bolineſs in a. Canaanß more N in any. other land, 
ſo they believed that their bodies buried out of it, would be carried through caverns, or ſub- _ 


terraneous paſſages of the earth to the holy. land, Wan they ſhall riſe again and dart up o 
. holy attracting centre. 


way: 
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long the characteriſtic of the Hebrew nation, and has been conveyed FIRE 
to theſe their ſuppoſed red deſcendants. - 


However, norwithſtanding their Mods temper and conduct towards ene- 
mies, when their law of blood does not interfere, they obſerve that Moſaic 
precept, © He ſhall be dealt with according as he intended to do to his 
neighbour, but the innocent and righteous man thou ſhalt not ſlay.” I 
muſt obſerve alſo that as the Jewiſh priefts were by no means to ſhed hu- 
man blood, and as king David was forbidden by the prophet to build a. 

: temple becauſe he wWas a man of war and had ſhed blood — fo, the Indian 
Iſptoboollo © holy men” are by their function abſolutely forbidden to ſlay ; 
notwithſtanding their propenſity thereto, even for ſmall injuries. They 
will not allow the greateſt warrior to officiate, hen the yearly grand ſacri- 
ice of expiation is offered up, or on any other religious occaſion, except the 
leader. All muſt be performed by their beloved men, who. are clean. of 


every ſtain of blood, and have their foreheads circled with ſtreaks of white 
clay. 


As this branch of the general ſubjedt cannot be illuſtrated, but by 
well-known facts, I ſhall exemplify it with the late and long- continued 
conduct of the nothern Indians, and thoſe of Cape Florida, whom our navi- 
gators have reported to be cannibals. The Muskohge, who have been bit- 
ter enemies to the Cape Florida Indians, time immemorial, affirm their 

manners, tempers and appetites, to be the very {ame as thoſe of the 
neighbouring Indian nations. And the Florida captives who were ſold in 
Carolina, have told me, that the Spamards of St. Auguſtine and St. Mark's 
garriſons, not only hired and paid them for murdering our ſeamen, who 
were fo unfortunate as to be ſhipwrecked on their dangerous coaſt ; but 
that they delivered up to the ſavages thoſe of our people they did not 
| like, to be put to the fiery torture. From their bigoted perſecuting ſpirit, 
we may conclude the victims to have been thoſe who would not worſhip 

their images and crucifixes. The Spaniards no doubt could eafily in- 
fluence this decayed ſmall tribe to ſuch a practice, as they depended upon 
them for the neceſſaries of life: and though they could never ſettle out 
of their garriſons in Weſt-Florida, on account of the jealous temper of the 


neighbouring unconquered Indians, yet the Cape-Floridans were only 


Spaniſh mercenaries, ſhedding blood for their maintenance. A ſeduced In- 
| - ES : dian 
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dian is certainly leſs faulty than the apoſtate Chriſtian who inſtigated him: 
when an Indian ſheds human blood, it does not proceed from wantonneſs, 
or the view of doing evil, but ſolely to put the law. of retaliation in- force, 
to return one injury fer another; but, if he has received no ill, and has 
no ſuſpicion of the kind, he uſually offers no damage to thoſe who fall 
in his power, but is moved with, compaſſion, in- proportion to what they 
ſeem to have undergone. Such as they devote to the fire, they flatter 
with the hope of being redeemed, as long as they can, to prevent the 
giving them any previous anxiety or grief, which their law of blood does 
not require. 


The French Canadians are highly cenſurable, and their bloody popiſh 
clergy, for debauching our peaceable northern Indians, with their infernal 
catechiſin. — the firſt introduction into their religious myſteries. Formerly, 
when they initiated the Indian ſucklings into their mixt idolatrous worſhip, 
they faſtened round their necks, a bunch of their favourite red and black 
beads, with a ſilver croſs hanging down on their breaſts, thus engaging 
them, as they taught, to fight the battles of God. Then they infected 
the credulous Indians with a firm belief, that God once ſent his own be- 
loved ſon to fix the red people in high places of power, over the reſt 
of mankind; that he paſſed through various countries, to the univerſal 
zoy of the inhabitants, in order to come to the beloved red people, and 
place them in a ſuperior ſtation of life to the reſt of the American 
world; but when he was on the point of ſailing to America, to execute his 
divine embaſſy, he was murdered by the bloody monopolizing Engliſh, at 
the city of London, only to make the red people weigh light. Having 
thus inſtructed, and given them the catechiſm by way of queſtion and 
| anſwer, and furniſhed them with 2000 groſs of ſcalping knives and other 
murdering articles, the catechumens ſoon ſallied forth, and painted them- 
ſelves all over with the innocent blood of our fellow- ſubjects, of different 
ſtations, and ages, and without apy diſtinction of rer to the 
ſtanding Indian laws of blood. 


The Britiſh lion at laſt however triumphed, and forced the French them- 
ſelves to ſue for that friendly intercourſe and protection, which their for- 
mer catechiſm taught the Indians to hate, and fly from, as dangerous to 


their univerſal happineſs. El 1 
| X „„ | When 
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When I have reaſoned with ſome of the old headmen, againſt their bar- 
barous cuſtom of killing defenceleſs innocent perſons, who neither could 
nor would oppoſe them in battle, but begged that they might only live to 
be their ſlaves, they told me that formerly they never waged war, but 
in revenge of blood; and that in ſuch caſes, they always devoted the guilty 
to be burnt alive when they were purifying themſelves at home, to. obtain 
victory over their enemies. But otherwiſe they treated the vanquiſhed with 
the greateſt clemency, and adopted them in the room of their relations, 
who had either died a natural death, or had before been ſufficiently revenged,. 
though killed by the enemy. ol | 


The Iſraelites thus often devoted their captives to death, without any di- 

ſtinction of age or ſex, —as when they took Jericho, they ſaved only merciful 
Rahab and her family ;—after they had plundered the Midianites of their 
riches, they put men women and children to death, dividing among them- 
ſelves a few virgins and the plunder ;—with other inſtances. that might be 
quoted. The Indian Americans, beyond all the preſent race of Adam, 
are actuated by this bloody war-cuſtom of the lſraelites ; they put their 
' captives to various lingering torments, with the ſame unconcern as the 
Levite, when he cut up his beloved concubine into eleven portions, and 
ſent them to the eleven tribes, to excite them to revenge the affront,. the- 
Benjamites had given him. When equal blood has not been ſhed to quench, 
the crying blood of their relations, and give reſt to their ghoſts, according: 
to their credenda, while they are ſanctifying themſelves. for war, they 
always allot their captives either to be killed or put to the fiery torture: 
and they who are thus devoted, cannot by any. means be ſaved, though 
they reſembled an angel in beauty and virtue. 


' Formerly, the Indians defeated a great body of the French, who at: 
two different times came to invade their country. They put to the fiery 
torture a conſiderable number of them; and two in particular, whom 
they imagined to have carried the French ark againſt them. The Engliſh: 
traders ſolicited” with the moſt earneſt entreaties, in favour. of the unfor- 
tunate captives; but they averred, that as it was not our buſineſs to 
intercede in behalf of a. deceitful enemy who came to ſhed blood, unleſs. 
we were reſolved to ſhare their deſerved fate, ſo was it entirely out 
of the reach of goods, though piled as high as the ſkies, to redeem them, — 

: 7 | | becauſe 
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becauſe they were not only the chief ſupport of the French army, in ſpoil- 
ing ſo many of their warriors by the power of their ugly ark, before they - 
conquered them; but were „ over to the 8. before ers entered 
into battle. r ie 13; Yikes 


— 
1 : * s 


Wie e . 


When 1 was on my way to oh Chikkaſoh, a at 0 Okchai, in the year 
1745, the conduct of the Muſkobge Indians was exactly the ſame with 
regard to a Cheerake ſtripling, whoſe father was a white man, and mother 
an half -· breed, regardleſs of the preſſing entreaties and very high offers of 
the Engliſh traders, they burned him in their uſual manner. This ſeems 
to be copied from that law which expreſly forbad the redeeming any de- 
voted perſons, and ordered that they ſhould be ſurely put to death, 
Lev. xxvii. 29. This precept had evidently a reference to the law of 
retaliation.— Saul in a ſuperſtitious and angry mood, wanted to have mur- 
dered or ſacrificed to God his favourite ſon Jonathan, becauſe when he was 
fainting he taſted ſome honey which caſually fell in his way, juſt after he 
had performed a prodigy of martial feats in behalf of Iſrael: but the gra- 
tirude, and reaſon of the people, prevented him from perpetrating that 
horrid murder. If devoting to death was of divine extraction, or if God 
delighted in human ſacrifices, the people would have been criminal fot 
daring to oppoſe the divine law,—which was not the caſe. Such a law if 
taken in an extenſive and literal ſenſe, is contrary to all natural reaſon and 
religion, and conſequently in a ſtrict ſenſe, could not be enjoined by a be- 
nevolent and merciful God; who commands us to do juſtice and ſhew 
mercy to the very beaſts; not to muzzle, the ox while he is treading out 
the grain; nor to inſnare the bird when performing her parental offices. 
Are ye not of more value than many ſparrows ?“ | 


* 


The Indians uſe no ſtated ceremony in immolating FAN devoted captives, 
although it is the ſame thing to the unfortunate victims, what form their 
butcherers uſe. They are generally ſacrificed before their conquerors {ct 
off for war with their ark and ſuppoſed holy things. And ſometimes the 
Indians devote every one they meet in certain woods or paths, to be killed 
there, except their own people; this occaſioned the cowardly Cheerake in 
the year 1753, to kill two white men on the Chikkaſah war-path, which 
leads from the country of che Mufkohge. And the Shawanoh Indians who 

X 2 3 r 
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ſettled between the Oce-Aſa and Kooſah-towns, told us, that their people to 

the northward had devoted the Englſh to death for the ſpace of ſix years; 
dut when that time was expired and not before, they would live in friend- 
ſhip as formerly. If the Engliſh had at that time executed their own 
law againſt them, and demanded equal blood from the Cheerake, and 
ſtopt all trade with them before they dipt themſelves: too deep in blood, 
they would ſoon have had a firm peace with all the Indian nations. This 
is the only way of treating them now, for when they have not the fear 
of offending, they will ſhed innocent blood,. and proceed in the end 
to lay all reſtraint aſide. 


The late conduct of the Chikkaſah war- council, in condemning two pre- 
tended friends to death, who came with a view of ſhedding blood; ſhews 
their knowledge of that equal law of divine appointment to the Jews, he 
ſhall be dealt with exactly as he GIS to his neighbour.” | 


It ought to be remarked, that they are careful of their vl and 
fail not to puniſh them when they tranſgreſs. Anno 1766, I ſaw an old 
head man, called the Dog-King (from the nature of his office) correct 
ſeveral young perſons — ſome for ſuppoſed faults, and others by way of 
prevention. He began with a luſty young fellow, who was charged with. 
being more effeminate than became a warrior; and with acting contrary. 
to their old religious rites and cuſtoms, particularly, becauſe he lived 
' nearer than any of the reſt to an opulent and helpleſs German, by whom 

they ſuppoſed he might have been corrupted. He baſtinadoed the young 
finner ſeverely, with a thick whip, about a foot and a half long, compoſed 
of plaited ſilk graſs, and the fibres of the button ſnake-root ſtalks, tapering 
to the point, which was ſecured with a knot. He reaſoned with him, as he- 
corrected him: he told him that he was Chehakſe Kaneba-He, literally, you. 
are as one who is wicked, and almoſt loſt “.“ The grey-hair'd corrector 
ſaid, he treated him in that manner according to ancient cuſtom, through 
an effect of love, to induce him to fhun. vice, and to imitate the virtues of 


As Chin-Kanehab ſignifies. “ you have loſt,” and. Che-Kanehah, *©* you are loſt,” it 
ſeems to point at the method the Hebrews uſed in correcting their criminals in Canaan, and 
to imply a ſimilarity of manners. The word they uſe to expreſs © forgetfulneſs,” looks the 
very ſame r, 1h Al Kanebab, you forget,” meaning that % and Canaan are re forgotten. 

by At. 


his 
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His illuſtrious fore-fathers, which he endeavoured to enumerate largely : 
when the young ſinner had received his ſuppoſed due, he went off. ſeem- 
ingly well Pleaſed. | 


This Indian correction leſſens gradually in its ſeverity, according to the 
age of the pupils. While the Dog- King was catechiſing the little ones, 
he ſaid Che Hak/inna, do not become vicious.“ And when they wept, 
he ſaid Che-Abela Awa, © I ſhall-not kill nay. or © I ſhall not Ppt: 105 inta 
the ſtate of bleeding Mele . 2 — 


Like the preſent Jews, their old men.are tenacious of their ancient rites 
and cuſtoms; imagining them to be the ſure channel through which all 
temporal good things flow to them, and by. which the oppoſite. evils are 
averted. No wonder therefore, that they ſtill retain a multiplicity of He- 
brew words, which were repeated often with great reverence in the temple z. 
and adhere to _ of. their ancient rules and, methods oF ee 


*The Indians uſe the wand Habh, to, convey 8 idea of a perſon 8. being criminal; in any- 
thing whatſoever. If they mention not the particular crime, they add, Hak/et Kanehab; . 
pointing as it were to thoſe who were puniſhed in Canaan. Such unfortunate- perſons as 
are mad, deaf, dumb or blind, are called by no other name than * In like manner 
Kallak/e ſignifies © contemptible, unſteady, light, or eaſily thrown aſide, it is a diminu- 
tive of bop, of the ſame meaning. And they ſay ſuch an one is Kallats-1/to, ©* execrated,. 
| or pada to God,“ becauſe found light in the divine balance. As the American Abori- 

. gines uſed no weights, the parity. of language here with the Hebrew, ſeems to aſſure us, 
they originally derived this method of expreſſion from the Iſraelites, who took the ſame idea 
from the poiſe of a balance, which divine writ frequently mentions. Job, chap. xxx, 
deſcribes juſtice with a pair of ſcales, © Let me be weighed in an even balance, that I. 
may know my perfection.“ And they. call weighing, or giving a preference, Tekale, accord- 
ing to the ſame. figure of ſpeech : and it agrees both in expreſſion and meaning, with the 

Chaldean Tekel, if written with Hebrew characters, as in that extraordinary appearance on the 
wall of the Babyloniſh- monarch, interpreted by the prophet Daniel. When they prefer one 
perſon and would leſſen another, they ſay Eeapa-Wihke Tekale, ** this one weighs heavy,” 
and Zeako Kallakſe, or Kall aki ooſbe Tekile, © that one weighs light, very light.” When 
any of their people are killed on any of the hunting, paths, they frequently ſay, Heenna tungga 
Tannip Tekale,, right on the path, he was weighed for the enemy, or the oppoſite party,” 
for Tannip is the only word they have to expreſs the words enemy and the oppoſite; as Oo heenna - 
Tannip, the oppoſite ſide of the water path: hence it is probable, they, borrowed that 
notable Aſſyrian expreſſion while in their ſuppoſed captivity, brought it with them to Ame- 
rica, and introduced it into their language, to commemorate ſo ſurpriſing an event. 


ARGU- 
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ARGUMENT XV. 


The Iſraelites had Crrixs or Rerver, or places of ſafety, for thoſe who 
killed a perſon unawares, and without deſign; to ſhelter them from the 
' blood-thirſty relations of the deceaſed, or the revenger of blood, who 
always purſued or watched the unfortunate perſon, Hke a ravenous wolf : 
but after the death of the high-prieſt the man-ſlayer could ſafely return 
home, and nobody durſt moleſt him. 


According to the ſame particular divine law of mercy, each of theſe 
Indian nations have either a houſe or town of refuge, which is a ſure 
aſylum to protect a man- flayer, or the unfortunate captive, if they can 
once enter into it. The Cheerake, though now exceedingly corrupt, 
ſtill obſerve that law ſo inviolably, as to allow their beloved town the 
privilege of protecting a wilful murtherer : but they ſeldom allow him to 
return home afterwards in ſafety they will revenge blood for blood, 
unleſs in ſome very particular caſe when the eldeſt can redeem. However, 
if he ſhould accept of the price of blood to wipe away its ſtains, and dry 
up the tears of the reſt of the neareſt kindred of the deceaſed, it is gene- 
rally productive of future ills ; either when they are drinking ſpirituous 
liquors, or dancing their enthuſiaſtic war dances, a 18 is likely 
to be ſunk into the head of ſome of his relations. 


Formerly, when one of the Cheerake murdered an Engliſh trader he 
immediately ran off for the town of refuge; but as ſoon as he got in view 
of it, the inhabitants diſcovered him by the cloſe purſuit of the ſhrill war- 
whoo-whoop ; and for fear of irritating the Evglith, they inſtantly anſwered 

the war cry, ran to arms, intercepted, and drove him off into Tennàſe river 
(where he eſcaped, though mortally wounded) leſt he ſnould have entered 
the reputed holy ground, and thus it had been ſtained with the blood of 
their friend; or he had obtained ſanctuary to the danger of the SPUN | 
and the foreign contempt of their ſacred altars. 


This 
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This town of refuge called Choate, is ſituated on a large ſtream of the 
M.iſſiſippi, five miles above the late unfortunate Fort-Loudon, - where ſome 
years ago, a brave Engliſhman was protected after killing an Indian war- 
rior in defence of his property. The gentleman told me, that as his trading 
houſe was near to that town of refuge, he had reſolved with himſelf, after 
ſome months ſtay in it, to return home; but the head-men aſſured him, 
that though he was then ſafe, it would prove fatal if be removed thence 3 
ſo he continued in his aſylum till longer, till the affair was by time more 
obliterated, and he had wiped off all their tears with various preſents. In. 
the upper or moſt weſtern part of the country of the Muſk6hge, there was 
an old beloved town, now reduced to a ſmall ruinous village, called Kooſab,. 
which is {till a place of ſafety for thoſe who kill undeſignedly. It ſtands. 
en commanding ground, over-looking a bold river, which after running 
about forty leagues, ſweeps cloſe by the late miſchievous French garriſon. 
Alebamah, and down to Mobille-Sound, 200 leagues diſtance, ** ſo into 
the gulph of Florida. 


In almoſt every Indian nation, there are ſeveral peaceable 1 which: 
are called © old-beloved,” © ancient, holy, or white towns *;"” they ſeem 
to have been formerly towns of refuge,” for it is not in the memory of 
their oldeſt people, that ever human blood was ſhed in them; although they; 
often force perſons from — and put them to death elſewhere... 


ARGUMENT XVI 


Before the Indians go to Wax, they have many preparatory ceremonies: 
4 purification and faſting, like what! is recorded of the Iſraelites. | 


In the firſt Sennen a war, a party of the njared tribe turns: 
out firſt, to revenge the innocent crying blood of their own bone and-fleſh,. 
as they term it. When the leader begins to beat up for volunteers, he 
goes three times round his dark winter-houfe, contrary to the courſe of the 
- Jun, ann the weg, ſinging the war- ſong, and beating the drum. 


*Wuire is their fixt emblem of peace, friendſhip, — proſperity, purity, . doll 
neſs, &c. as with the Iſraelites. 


Them 
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Then he ſpeaks to the liſtening crowd with very rapid language, ſhort 
pauſes, and an awful commanding voice, tells them of the continued friendly 
offices they have done the enemy, but which have been ungratefully re- 
turned with the blood of his kinſmen; therefore as the white paths have 
changed their beloved colour, his heart burns within him with eagerneſs to 
tincture them all along, and even to make them flow over with the hateful 
blood of the baſe contemptible enemy. Then he ſtrongly perſuades his 
kindred warriors and others, who are not afraid of the enemies bullets. and 
arrows, to come and join him with manly cheerful hearts: he aſſures them, 
he is fully convinced, as they are all bound by the love-knot, ſo they are 
ready to hazard their lives to revenge the blood of their kindred and coun- 
try-men; that the love of order, and the neceſſity of complying with the 
old religious cuftoms of their country, had hitherto checked their daring 
generous hearts, but now, thoſe hindrances are removed: he proceeds 
to whoop again for the warriors to come and join him, and ſanctify 
themſelves for ſucceſs againſt the common enemy, according to their 
ancient religious law, 


By his eloquence, but chiefly by their own greedy thirſt ef revenge, 
and intenſe love :of martial glory, on which they conceive their liberty 
und happineſs depend, and which they conſtantly, inſti] into the minds 
of their youth — a number ſoon join him in his winter-houſe, where 
they live ſeparate from all others, and purify themſelves for che ſpace 
of three days and nights, excluſive of the firſt broken day. In each of 
thoſe days they obſerve a ſtrict faſt till ſun- ſet, watching the young men 
very narrowly who have not been initiated in war-titles, leſt unuſual hun- 
ger ſhould tempt them to violate it, to the ſuppoſed danger of all their 
lives in war, by deſtreying the power of their purifying beloved phyſic, 
which they. drink plentifully during that time. This puritying phy ſic, 
is warm water highly imbittered with button-cattle-ſnake- -root, which as 
hath been before obſerved, they apply only te religious purpoſes. Some- 
times after bathing they drink a decoction made of the ſaid root and in 
like manner the deader applies aſperſions, or ſprinklings, both at home and 
when out at war. They are ſuch ſtrict obſervers of the law of purification, 
and think it ſo eſſential in obtaining health and ſucceſs in war, as not to 
allow the beſt beloved trader that ever lived among them, even to enter 
the beloved n rere to the religious duty of ng faut 


r 
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| Bed for war; much leſs to aſſociate, with the camp in the woods, though 
he went (as I have Known it to happen) on the ſame war deſign ;—they 
oblige him to walk and encamp ſeparate by himſelf, as an impure danger- 
ous animal, till the leader hath purified him, according to their uſual time 
and method, with the conſecrated things of the ark. With the Hebrews, 
the ark of Beritb, the purifier,” was a ſmall wooden cheſt, of three feet 
nine inches in length, two feet three inches broad, and two feet three. inches 
in height. It contained the golden pot that had manna in it, Aaron's rod, 
and the tables of the law. The INDIAN Arx is of a very ſimple conſtruc- 
tion, and it is only the intention and application of it, that makes it wor- 
thy of notice; for it is made with pieces of wood ſecurely faſtened to- 
gether in the form of a ſquare. The middle of three of the ſides extend 
a little out, but one ſide is flat, for the conveniency of the perſon's: back 
who carries it. Their ark has a cover, and the whole is made impenetrably 
cloſe with hiccory- ſplinters ; it is about half the dimenſions of the divine 
Jewiſh ark, and may very properly be called the red Hebrew ark of the 
- Purifier, imitated. The leader, and a beloved waiter, carry it by turns. It 
contains ſeveral conſecrated ,veſſels, made by beloved ſuperannuated wo- 
men, and of ſuch various antiquated forms, as would have puzzled Adam 
to have given ſignificant names to each. The leader and his attendant, 
are purified longer than the reſt of the company, that the firſt may be fit 
toad in the religious office of a prieſt of war, and the other to carry the 
awful ſacred ark. All the while they are at war, the Hetiſſu, or © beloved 
waiter,” feeds each of the warriors by an exact ſtated rule, giving them 
even the water they drink, out of his own hands, leſt by intemperance they 
mould ſpoil the ſuppoſed communicative power of their holy 1. and 
occaſion fatal diſaſters to 5 war n. 


I be ark, 3 and ata were the very eſſence ood the levi- 
tical law, and often called © the teſtimonies of Yobewah.” The ark of 
the temple was termed his throne, and David calls it his foot-ſtool. In 
ſpeaking of the Indian places of refuge for the unfortunate, I obſerved, 
that if a captive taken by the reputed power of the beloved things of 
the ark, ſhould be able to make his eſcape into one of theſe towns,—or 
even into the winter-houſe of the Archi-magus, he is delivered from the 
fery torture, otherwiſe inevitable. This when joined to the reſt of the 
faint images of the Moſaic cuſtoms they ſtill retain, ſeems to point at 
the mercy-ſeat in the ſanctuary. It is alſo highly worthy of notice, that they 
Y never 
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never place the ark on the ground, nor fit on the bare earth while they 
are carrying it againſt the enemy. On hilly ground where ſtones are 
plenty, they place it on them: but in level land upon ſhort logs, always. 
reſting themſelves on the like materials. Formerly, when this tract was the 
Indian Flanders of America, as the French and all their red Canadian con- 
federates were bitter enemies to the inhabitants, we often ſaw the woods full 
of ſuch religious war- reliques. The former is a ftrong imitation of the 
pedeſtal, on which the Jewiſh ark was placed, a ſtone riſing three fingers 
breadth above the floor. And when we confider—in what a ſurpriſing. 
manner the Indians copy after the ceremonial law of the Hebrews, and: 
their ſtrict purity in their war camps; that Opae, © the leader,” obliges. 
all during the firſt campaign they make with the beloved ark, to ſtand, every 
day they lie by, from ſun-riſe to ſun-ſet—and after a fatiguing day's march, 
and ſcanty allowance, to drink warm water imbittered with rattle-ſnake-root . 
very plentifully, in order to be purified — that they have alſo as ſtrong a 
faith of the power and holineſs of their ark, as ever the Iſraelites retained 
of their's, aſcribing the ſuperior ſucceſs of the party, to their ſtricter 
adherence to the law than the other; and after they return home, hang 
it on the leader's red- painted war pole we have ſtrong reaſon to conclude 
their origin is Hebrew. F rom the Jewiſh ark of the tabernacle and the tem- 
ple, the ancient heathens derived their arks, their ci or religious cheſts, 
their Teraphim or Dii Lares, and their tabernacles and temples. But their 


modes and objects of worſhip, differed very. widely from thoſe of the Ame- 
ricans. 


4 


The Indian ark is deemed ſo ſacred and dangerous to be touched, either 
by their own ſanctified warriors, or the ſpoiling enemy, that they durſt not 
touch it upon any account“. It is not to be meddled with by any, except 
the war chieftain and his. waiter, under the penalty of incurring — evil. 


Nor 


1 1 gentleman who was at the Ohio, in the year 1756, aſſured me he ſaw à ſtranger there: 
very importunate to view the inſide of the Cheerake ark, which was covered with a dreſt deer- 
ſkin, and placed on a couple of ſhort blocks. An Indian centinel watched it, armed with a. 
hiccory bow, and. braſs-pointed barbed. arrows, and he was faithful to his-truſt; for finding 
the ſtranger obtruding to ꝑollute the ſuppoſed. ſacred. vehicle, he drew an arrow to the head, 
and would have ſhot him through the body, had he not ſuddenly withdrawn; the i interpreter, 
when aſked by the gentleman what it contained, told him there was nothing in it but a bun- 
dle of conjuring traps. 'This ſhews what conjurers our common interpreters are, and how. 
much the learned world, have * profited by ther informations, The Indians have an old 
tradition, 


* 
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Nor would the moſt inveterate enemy touch it in the woods for the very 
fame reaſon; which is agreeable to the religious opinion and cuſtoms of the 


Hebrews, reſpecting the ſacredneſs of their ark, witneſs what befel Uzzah, 
for touching it, though with a religious view, and the Philiſtines for carry- 
ing it away, fo that they ſoon thought proper to return it, with preſents. 


The leader virtually acts the part of a prieſt of war, pro tempore, in imi- 


tation of the Ifraelites fighting under the divine military banner. If they 
obtain the victory, and get ſome of the enemies ſcalps, they ſanctify themſelves 
when they make their triumphal entrance, in the manner they obſerved 
before they ſet off to war; but, if their expeditipn proves unfortunate, 
they only mourn over their loſs, afcribing it to the vicious conduct of 
fome of the followers of the beloved ark. What bluſhes ſhould this ſa- 
vage virtue raiſe in the faces of nominal chriſtians, who ridicule the un- 


erriag divine: wiſdom, for the effects of their own imprudent or vicious 


conduct. May they learn from the rude uncivilized Americans, that vice 


— _ evil—and virtue, happineſs. 


The Indians will not cohabit with women while they are out at war; 
they religiouſly abſtain from every kind of intercourſe even ' with their 


own wives, for the ſpace of three days and nights before they go to war, 


and fo after they return home, becauſe they are to ſanctify themſelves. 
This religious war cuſtom, eſpecially in ſo ſavage a generation, ſeems 


to be derived from the Hebrews, who thus ſanctified themſelves, to gain 


the precept of Moſes to the war camp when he afcended Mount Sinai ; and 


in Joſhua's prohibition to the Iſraelites “; and in the caſe of Uriah, The 


warriors conſider themſelves as devoted to God apart from the reſt of the 


tradition, that when they left their own native land, they brought with them a Santlified 
rod by order of an oracle, which they fixed every night in the ground; and were to remove 
from place to place on the continent towards the ſun- riſing, till it budded in one night's time; 


© that they obeyed the ſacred mandate, and the miracle took place after they arrived to this 


fide. of the Miſſiſippi, on the preſent land they poſſeſs. This, they ſay, was the ſole 


c2uſe of their ſettling here —of fighting ſo firmly for their reputed holy land and holy things 


Sand that they may be buried with their beloved fore-fathers. I have ſeen other Indians who” 


pretend to the like miraculous direction, and I think it plainly to refer to Aaron's rod, which 


was a branch of an almond- * and that: budded and bloſſomed i in one night. 
* Josua commanded the Iſracliizn the night before they marched, to ſanctify themſelves by „ 


| waſhing their clothes, avoiding all impurities, and ubſtaining from matrimcnial intercourſe. , 


1 2 people, Z 


the divine protection, and victory over their common enemies: as in 
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people, while they are at war. accompanying the ſacred ark with the ſup? 
ain holy things it contains. 


The French W are ſaid not to have deflowered any of our young women 
f they captivated, while at war with us; and unleſs the black tribe, the French 
Canadian prieſts, corrupted their traditions, they would think ſuch actions de- 
filing, and what muſt bring fatal confequences on their own heads. We have 
an atteſted narrative of an | Engliſh priſoner, who made his eſcape from the 
Shawanoh Indians, which was printed at Philadelphia, anno 1757, by which 
we were aſſured, that even that blood-thirſty villain, Capt. Jacob, did not 
attempt the virtue of his female. captives, leſt (as he told one of them) it 
ſhould offend the Indian's God; though at the ſame time his pleaſures 
heightened in proportion to the ſhrieks and groans of our people of dif- 
ferent ages and both ſexes, while they were under his tortures. 


Although the Choktah are Iibidinous, and boſe their cuſtoms apace, 
: yet I have known them to take ſeveral female priſoners without offering the 
| leaſt violence to their virtue, till the time of purgation was expired ;—then 
fome of them forced their captives, notwithſtanding their preſſing entreaties 
and tears, As the aforeſaid Shawanoh renegado profeſſed himſelf ſo obſer- | 
vant of this law of purity, ſo the other northern nations of- Indians, who are 
free from adulteration by their far-diſtance from foreigners, do not neglect 
fo great a duty: and i it is highly probable, notwithſtanding the Gleace of 
our writers, that as purity was ſtrictly obſerved by the Hebrews in the tem- 
ple, field and wilderneſs, the religious rites and cuſtoms. of the northern 
Indians, differ no farther from thoſe of the nations near our ſouthern ſettle- 
ments than reaſon will admit, allowing for their diſtant ſituation from Peru 
and Mexico, whence they ſeem to have travelled. 
When they return home victorious over the enemy, they ſing the tri- 
umphal ſong to Yo-Hz-Wan, aſcribing the victory to him, according to 
a religious cuſtom of the Iſraelites, who were commanded always to 


attribute their ſucceſs in war to Jehovah, and not to their ſwords and 
arrows. 


'R the year 1763, when the Chik kaſah returned with two French ſcalps, | 
from the Illinois, (while the Britiſh troops were on the Miſſiſippi, about 


"170 Rogues below the Illinois) ar boy trading houſe was near the —— 
eader 


leader, I had a good opportunity of TY his conduct, as far as ĩt was 
expoſed to public view, 


"Within a day s march of home, he ſent à runner Ae with the glad 
tidings—and to order his dark winter houſe to be ſwept out very cleab, for 
fear of pollution. By ancient cuſtom, when the out- ſtanding party ſet off 
for war, the women are ſo afraid of the power of their holy things, and of pro- 
phaning them, that they ſweep the hotiſe and earth quite clean, place the 
ſweepings in a heap behind the door, leaving 1 it there undiſturbed, till Opie, 


who carries the ark, orders them by a futhfel meſſenger to remove it. He 
likewiſe orders them to carry out every utenſil which ihe women had uſed dur- 


ing his abſence, for fear of incutring evil by pollution. The party appeared 
next day painted red and black, their heads covered all over wich ſwan down, 
and a tuft of long white feathers fixt to the crown of their heads. Thus. 
they approached, carrying each of the ſcalps on a branch of the ever- green 
pine ®, ſinging the awful death ſong,” with a ſolemn ſtriking air, and ſome- 


times Yo Hz Wan; now and then ſounding the ſhrill death V boo Whoop 


Whoop. When they arrived, the leader went a-head of his company, 


round hjs winter hot houſe, contrary to the courſe of the ſun, ſinging the 


monoſyllable YO, for about the ſpace of five ſeconds on a tenor key; again, 


He He ſhort, on a baſs key ; then Wan Wan, gutturally on the treble; 
very ſhrill, but not ſo ſhort as the baſs note. In this manner they repeated 
| thoſe ſacred notes, YO, HE He, Wan Wan, three times, while they were 


| finiſhing the circle, a ſtrong emblem of the eternity of Him, © who is, was, 


and is to come,“ to whom they ſung their triumphal ſong, aſcribing the 
victory over their enemies to his ſtrong arm, inſtead of their own, accord- 
ing to the uſage of the Iſraelites by divine appointment. The duplication 
of the middle and laſt ſyllables of the four-lettered eſſential name of the 


deity, and the change of the key from their eſtabliſhed method of invoking 
YO He Way, when they are drinking their bitter drink, (the Cuſſeena) in their 


temples, where they always ſpend a long breath on each of the two firſt 


* As the Indians carry their enemies ſcalps on ſmall branches of ever-green pine, and 
wave the martial trophies on a pine-branch before YO Hs Wan ; I cannot help thinkin 
| that the pine was the emblematical tree fo often mentioned in divine writ, by the plural 
name, Shittim ; eſpecially as the mountain Cedar, comparatively ſpeaking, is low and does 
not ſeem to anſwer” the deſcription of the inſpired writers; beſides that 009 Chepher 
A figuratively applied to the mercy-ſeat, ſignifying, literally, a ſcreen, or cover nuns, ſtorms 
which was pitched over with the gum of the pine · ue. | | 
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"ſyllables ** 
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ſyllables of that awful divine ſong, ſeems defigned to prevent a propha- 
nation. 


The leader's Hetiſſn, © or waiter,” placed a couple of new blocks of wood 
near the war pole, oppoſite to the door of the circular hot-hauſe, in the 
middle of which the fire· place ſtood; and on theſe blocks he reſted the ſup- 
poſed ſacred ark, ſo that it and the holy fire faced each other. The party 
were ſilent a conſiderable time. At length, the chieftain bade them ſit down, 
and then enquired whether his houſe was prepared for the ſolemn oc- 


oaſion, according to his order the day before: being anſwered in the affir- 


mative, they ſoon roſe up, ſounded the death whoop, and walked round 
the war pole; during which they invoked and ſung three times, YO, He 
Hr, Wan Wan, in the manner already deſctibed. Then they went with 
their holy things in regular order into the hot-houſe, where they continued, 
excluſive of the firſt broken day, three days and nights apart from the 
reft of the people, purifying themſelves with warm lotions, and aſperſions 
of the emblematical button-ſnake-root, without apy. other ſubſiſtence be- 
tween the riſing and the eng of the ſun, 


During the other part of the time, the female relations of each of the 
company, after having bathed, anointed, and dreſt themſelves in their 
fineſt, ſtood in two rows, one on each fide of the door, facing each 
other, from the evening till the morning, ſinging Ha Ha, Ha He, with a 

ſoft ſhrill voice and a ſolemn moving air for more than a minute, and then 
pauſed about ten minutes, before they renewed their triumphal ſong. 

While they ſung, they gave their legs a ſmall motion, by the ſtrong 

working of their muſcles, without, ſeeming to bend their joints. When 

they had no occaſion to retire, they have ſtood erect in the ſame place, a 

long froſty night; and except when ſinging, obſerved a moſt profound 

ſilence the whole time. During that period, they have no intercourſe with 
their huſbands; and they avoid ſeveral other ſuppoſed pollutions, as not 
to eat or touch ſalt, and the Uke. | 


The 13 once in two or three hours came out at the head of his com- 
pany, and railing the death whoop, made one circle round the red painted 
war pole, holding up in their right hands the ſmall boughs of pine with 
the ſcalps fixt to them, finging as above, waving them to and fro, and then 
returned again. This religious order * Rrictly oviererd the whole time 
they 
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they were ouifjing themſelves, and finging the ſong of ſafety, and victory, 
to the goodneſs and power of the divine eſſence. When the time of their 
purification and thankſgiving expired, the men and women went and bathed 
themſelves ſeparately, returned in the ſame manner, and anointed again, 
according to their uſual cuſtom, 


They joined ſoon after in a ſolemn. proceſſion, to fix the ſcalps on the 
tops of the houfes of their relations who had been killed without re- 
venge of blood. The war chieftain went firſt—his religious attendant fol- 
lowed him ; the warriors next, according to their riſing merit ; and the 
ſongſtreſſes brought up the rear. In this order they went round the leader's. 
winter-houſe from the eaſt to the north, the men ſtriking up the death 
| whoop, and ſinging the death ſong ; and then YO, Hz Hz, Wan Wan, as 
deſcribed ; the women alſo warbling Ha Ha, Ha He, ſo that one might 
have ſaid according to the ſacred text, © great was the company of the wo- 
men who ſung the ſong of triumph.“ Then they fixed on the top of the 
houſe, a twig of the pine they had brought with them, with a ſmall piece 
of one of the ſcalps faſtened to it: and this order they obſerved from 
houſe to houſe, till in their opinion they had appeaſed the ghoſts of their 
dead. They went and bathed again; and thus ended their purifica- 
tion, and triumphal folemnity—only the leader and his religious waiter 
kept apart three days longer, purifying themſelves. I afterward aſked 
the reaſon of this—they replied they were Iptoboollo. This ſeems to be 
ſo plain a copy of the old Jewiſh cuſtoms, I am ſatisfied the reader will 
eaſily diſcern the analogy, without any farther obſervations. 


1 cannot however conclude this argument, without a few remarks concern- 
ing the Indian methods of making peace, and of renewing their old friendſhip. 
They firſt ſmoke out of the friend- pipe, and eat together; then they drink of 
the Cuſſeena, uſing ſuch invocations as have been mentioned, and proceed 
to wave their large fans of eagles-tails,—concluding with a dance, The 
perſons viſited, appoint half a dozen. of their moſt active and expert young 
warriors to perform this religious duty, who have had their own temples. 
adorned with the ſwan-feather-cap; They paint their bodies with white 
clay, and cover their heads with [wan-down ; then approaching che chief 


* Laſt year I heard the Choktah women, in thoſe towns which lie next to New Or- 
leans, ſing a regular anthem and dirge, in the duſk of the evening, while their kinſmen- 
were gone to war againſt the Muſkobge. 


7 repreſentative 
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repreſentative of the firangers,, who by way of hongur, and ſtrong aſſurance 


of friendſhip, ; is ſeated on the central white or holy feat tlie beloved cab- 


bin” (which is about nine feet long, and ſeven feet broad), they wave che 
eagles tails backward and forward over his bead F \ Immediately, they, 1 be- 
gin the ſolemn ſong with an awful air; and reſent] oY they ance in a 


W 
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1 poſture; then they raiſe rhemſelves * o ere that their faces 

ook partly. upwards, waving the eagles | rails. with their right hand to- 
ward heaven, ſometimes with a flow, at others, with, a Quick motion; 5. at 
the ſame time they touch their breaſt with their ſmall callabaſh, and pe eb⸗ | 
bles faſtened to a a ſtick of about a foot long, which they bold in their 
left hand, "keeping, time with, the | motion. of the eagles rails: during 
the dance, they repeat the uſual divine notes, YO, &c. and waye the 
eagles tails now and then over the ſtranger's head, not moving above 
two yards backward or forward before him. They ; are ſo ſurpriſingly ex- 
pert in their ſuppoſed religious office, and obſerve time ſo exactly, with 
their particular geſtures and notes, that there is not the leaſt diſcernible 
diſcord. If the Hebrews danced this way, (as there is ſtrong preſumptive 
proof.) they had very ſweating work, for every joint, artery, and nerve, 
is ſtretched to the higheſt pitch of exertion ; and this may account for 


Saul's daughter Michal, chiding David for falling in with the common 
dancers. 


„ 


The Indians cannot ſhew greater honour to the greateſt potentate on 
earth, than to place him in the white ſeat—invoke 10 He Wan, while 


* When they diate. or dat to lon war, they will not allow any of the. party 
againſt whom they have hoſtile views, to approach the white ſeat; as their holy men, and 
holy places, are conſidered firmly bound to keep good faith, and give ſure refuge. Indeed 
in the year 1750, after having narrowly eſcaped with my life from the Cheerake lower towns, 
I met two worthy gentlemen at the ſettlement of Ninety-fix, who were going to them. I ear- 
neſtly diſſuaded them againſt purſuing their journey, but without effect: when they arrived 
at the middle Cheerake towng, the old beloved men and war chieftains invited them and 
twenty of the traders to go in the evening to their town-houſe, to ſit on their white beloved 
ſeat, partake of their feaſt, and ſmoke together with kindly hearts, according to thetr old 
friendly cuſtom. The gentlemen happily kejebled the invitation, and boldly tofd them they 
were appriſed of their treacherous intentions: they braved a little, to ſurpriſe and intimidate 
the Indians, and then mounted, directed their courſe toward the place where a treacherous 
ambuſcade had been laid for them but they ſoon filently took another courſe, and paſſing 
through an unſuſpected difficult marſh, and almoſt pathleſs woods, by the dawn of the morning 
they reached the Georgia ſide of Savannah river, which was about 80 miles, where a body of 
the Muſcohge chanced to be preparing for war againſt the treacherous Cheerake. Thoſe pro- 
tected them from their purſuers, and the gentlemen arrived ſafe at Auguſta, the. Upper bare 
ner and Indian mart of Georgia. 
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he is drinking the Cuſſeena, and dance before him with the exgles tails. 
When two chieftains are renewing, or perpetuating friendſhip with each 
other, they are treated with the ſame ceremonies. And in their circular 
friendly dances, when they honour their gueſts, and pledge themſelves to 
keep good faith with them, they ſometimes ſing their divine notes with 
a very awful air, pointing their right hand towards the ſky. Some years 
ago, I ſaw the Kooalahte Indians (two hundred miles up Mobille river) 
perform this rite with much ſolemnity; as if invoking the deity by their 
notes and geſtures, to enable them to ſhew good-will to their fellow. 
creatures, and to bear witneſs of their faithful yows and conduct. This 
cuſtom i is plainly not derived from the old Scythians, or any other part of 
the heathen world. Their forms and. uſages when they made peace, or 
pledged faith, and contracted friendſhip with each other, were widely dif-" 
ferent ; but to thoſe of tw Jews it hath the geareſt reſemblance, 
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The Indian origin and deſcent may alſo be in | ſome meaſure diſcerned 
1 their taſte r. and ** a ORNAMENTS. 1 N 

The IGualites were fond of wearing beads. and other gl even 2 26 
early as the patriarchal age, and the taſte increaſed to ſuch a degree that it 
became criminal, and was ſharply reprehended by the prophets, particularly 
Iſaiah. The Iſraelitiſn women wore rich garters about their legs, and 
againſt the rules of modeſty, they ſhortened their under garments, in or- 
der to ſhew how their legs and feet were decorated; Iſaiah, chap. i iii, 18. 
„ The Lord will take away the bravery of their tinkling ornaments 
about their feet,” which loaded them ſo heavy that they could ſcarcely walk; 
and ver. 19, 20, 21. The chains and the bracelets = The ornaments of 
the legs—and che car-rings— The rings and noſe jewels,”, In reſemblance 
to theſe cuſtoms, the Indian females continually wear a beaded ſtring round 
their legs, made of buffalo-hair, which is a ſpecies of coarſe wool ; and 
they reckon it a great ornament, as well as a preſervative allt miſ- 
carriages, hard labour, and other evils. | They wear 0 a beap of land 

2 ; A en tortoiſe- 
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rortoiſe-ſhells with pebbles of beads in chem, faſtened to pieces of deer-ſkins, 
which they tie. to the outſide of "ROW r legs, when mo mix with the men in 
their religious dances. 


The Indian nations are agreed in the cuſtom of thus adoring: them- 
ſelves with beads of various its and colours; ſometimes wrought in garters, 
ſaſhes, necklaces, and in ſtrings round their wriſts; and fo from the crown 


of their heads ſometimes to the cartilage of the noſe. And they doat 


* 


on them ſo much, as to n them rei current ue in all nnn 


to this dS = 6 
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Before we fopplicd : het with our „ Emepert beads, hey hal f Sent quan- 


tities of wampum; (the Buccinutn of the ancients) made out of conch- 


ſhell, by rubbing them on hard ſtones, and ſo they form them according to 


their liking. With theſe they bought and ſold at a ſtated current rate, 
without the leaſt variation for circumſtances either of time or place; and 
now they will hear nothing patiently of loſs or gain, or allow us to heighten 


the price of our goods, be our reafons ever ſo ſtrong, or though the exigen- 


cies and changes of time may require it. Formerly, four deer-ſkins was the 
Pence of a large conch-ſhell bead, about the length and thickneſs of a 
man's fore- finger; which they fixed to the crown of their head, as an high. 
ornament—lſo greatly they valued them. Their beads bear a very near re- 
ſemBlance to ivory, which was s highly e eſteemed by the Hebrews. 


The New-England writers aſſure us, that the Naraganſat madd 8010 to 


the colony of Maſſachuſetts, two hundred fathoms of wampum, only in 


part of a debt; and at another payment one-hundred fathoms: which 
ſnews the Indian cuſtom of wearing beads has prevailed far yy on this 
continent, and before the firſt feling of our * colonies. 


According to the oriental cuſtom, they wear ear-rings and finger-rings 
in abundance. Tradition ſays, they followed the like cuſtom We they 


became acquainted with the Engliſh. 


The men a5 women in old times uſed ſuch coarſe diamonds, as their 
own hilly country produced, —.— each had a bit of ſtone faſtened with a 
SS R | deer s 


e bai taſte. fon ernamentt.. N e n 
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Heer's ſinew to the tying of their hair, their noſe, ears, and maccaſeenes: 
vut from the time ve. ſupplied them with our European ornaments, they have 
uſed braſs and ſilver ear-rings, and. finger-rings z the young warrigrs now 
frequently faſten bell-buttons, or pieces of tinkling braſs to their maccaſeenes, 
and to the outſide of their boots, inſtead of the old turky-cock-ſpurs | 


which they formerly uſed, Both ſexes eſteem the above things, as very 


great ornaments of dreſs, and commonly load the parts with each ſort, in 
proportion to their ability of purchaſing them: it is a common trading rule 
with us, to judge of the value of an Indian's effects, by the weight of his fin- 
gers, wriſts, ears, crown of his head, boots, and maccaſeenes—by the 


quantity of red paint daubẽd on his face, and by the ſhirt about the collar, 
ſhoulders, and back, ſhould he have one. 61 


5 Athoigh the ſame. nen are mi alike uſed or dialed, by mules 
and females; yet they diſtinguiſh their ſexes in as exact a manner as 
any civilized nation. The women bore ſmall holes in the lobe of their ears 
for their rings, but the young heroes cut a hole round almoſt the extre- 
mity of both their ears, which till healed, they ſtretch out with a large tuft of 
buffalo's wool mixt with bear's oil: then they twiſt as much ſmall wire round 
as will keep them extended in that hideous form. This quſtom however 
is wearing off apace. - They formerly wore noſe-rings, or jewels, both in the 
northern and ſouthern regions of America, according to a ſimilar cuſtom of 
the Jews and eaſterns; und in ſome places they ſtill obſerve it. At preſent, 
they hang a piece of battered. filver or pewter, or a large bead to the 
noſtril, like the European method of treating ſwine, to prevent them from 
rooting the earth; this, as well as the reſt of their cuſtoms, -is a true Pie. 
ture and good copy of their ſuppoſed __ progenitors. 


I have been among the Indians at a drinking march, when ſeveral of 
their beaus have been humbled as low as death, for the great loſs of 
their big ears. Being ſo widely extended, it is as eaſy for a perſon to 
take hold of, and pull them off, as to remove a. KN 6 of ſmall hoops 
were they hung within reach; but if the ear after the pull, ſtick to their 
head by one end, when they get ſober, they pare and ſew it together 
with a needle and deer's finews, after ſweating him in a ſtove. Thus the 
diſconſolate warrior recovers his former cheerfulneſs, and hath a laſting cau- 
tion of not putting his ears a ſecond time in danger with bad company: 
Ts: 2 2 f however, 
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however: it is not deemed a ſcandal to loſe their cars by any n be: 
cauſe they became ſlender and brittle, by their virtuous nee vick 
that ws dr v ood their anceſtors; _ 
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The Indian manner of Cine. pry Sten; is very fi fi kar t to that of 
4 Jews. They always invoke YO He Wan, a conſiderable ſpace of time 
before they apply any medicines, let the caſe, require ever ſo ſpeedy an ap- 
plication. The more deſperately ill their patients are, the more earneſtly 
b they {invoke the deity on the ſad occaſion. Like the Hebrews, they Ee 
firmly believe that diſeaſes and wounds are occaſioned by the holy fire, or } 
divine anger, in proportion to ſome violation of the old beloved ſpeech. 
The Jews had but ſmall {kill in phyſic.—They called a phyſician, a binder 
of wounds,“ for. he chiefly poured oil into the wounds and bound them 
vp. They were no great friends to this kind of learning and-ſcience'z 
and their Talmud has this proverb, the beſt phyſicians go to hell.“ 
King Aſa was reproved for having applied to phyſicians, for his diſeaſe in 
his feet. The little uſe they made of the art of medicine, eſpecially for 
internal maladies ; and their perſuaſion that diſtempers were either the im- 
mediate effects of God's anger, or cauſed by evil ſpirits, led them to apply 
| themſelves to the prophets, or or-to diviners, magicians and enchanters. 
4 : Hezekiah's boil was cured by Ifaiah—Benhadad king of Syria, and Naaman 
N the Syrian applied to the prophet Eliſha, and Ahaziah king of Iſrael ſent to 
x conſult Baa-zebub.. The Indians deem the curing their ſick or wounded a 
|  vegy religious duty; and it is chiefly. performed by, their fuppoſed. prophets, 
and magi, becauſe they believe they are inſpired with a great portion of the 
divine fire. On theſe occaſions they fing YO YO, on a low baſs key for 
two or three minutes very rapidly; in like manner, Hz He, and Wa Wa. 
Then they tranſpoſe and accent thoſe ſacred notes with great vehemence, 
and ſupplicating fervor, rattling all the while a calabaſn with ſmall pebble- 
| ones, in imitation of the old ewiſh rattles, to make a greater ſound, and 
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When the Indian phyſicians viſit their oppoſed N ir er 
they approach them in a bending poſture, with their rattling calabaſh, 
preferring that ſort to the North-American gourds: and in that bent 
Poſture of body, they run two or three times round the ſick perſon, 
contrary to the courſes of the ſun, invoking God as already expreſt. 
Then they invoke the raven, and mimic his croaking voice : Now this 
bird was an ill omen to the ancient heathens, as we may ſee by the 
prophet Iſaiah ; ſo that common wiſdom, or ſelf. love, yould not have 

drrected them to ſuch a choice, if their traditions had repreſented it as a 
bad ſymbol. But they choſe it as an emblem of recovery, probably from 
ts indefatigableneſs in WO to n . ſent out of the . _ he 
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. Formerly, an 1 Nachee warrior e blind of one eye, and very ae in 
the other, having heard of the ſurpriſing {kill of the European oculiſts, fancied I could cure 
him. He frequently importuned me to perform that friendly, office, which 1 as often 
declined. But he imagining all my excuſes were the effect of modeſty and caution, was the 
more importunate, and would take no denial, I was at laſt obliged t to commence Indian | 
oculiſt. I had juſt drank a glaſs of rum when he came to undergo the operation at the time 
appointed; he obſerving my glaſs, ſaid, it was beſt to deſen it till the next day. I told. him, 
1 drank ſo on purpoſe, for as the white people's phyſic and beloved ſongs, were quite 
different from what the red people applied and ſung, it was uſual with our beſt phyſicians 
to drink a little, to heighten their ſpirits, and enable them to ſing with a ſtrong voice, and 
nkewiſe to give their patients a little, to make their hearts weigh even within them ; he 
confented, and lay down as if he was dead, according to theis uſual. cuſtom... "After ia good 
many wild ceremonies, I ſung up Sheela'n# Cuira, will you drink wine“ Then L drank 
to my patient, which on my raiſing him up, he accepted: I gave him ſeveral drinks of grogg, 

both to divert myſelf, and purify the obtruding ſuppgled ſinner, Kf laf, I applied my ma- 
_ teria medica, blowing a quill full of fige burnt allum and roman vitriol into his eye. Juſt as 
I was ready to repeat it, he bounded up out of his ſeemingly dead ftate, jumped about, and 
faid, my fongs and phykc were not good. When I could be heard, I told him the | Engliſh 
beloved ſongs and phyſic were much ſlronger than thoſe of the red people, and that when 
they did not immediately produce ſuch an eſſect as he found, it was a ſure ſign, they were 
good for nothing, but as they were taking place, be would ſoon be well, He acquieſced 
becauſe of the ſoporific doſe I gave him. But ever after, he reckoned he had a very narrow A 
chance of having his eye burnt out by Leak I/htohoollo, for drinking 'Ooka Hoome, ** the 
bitter waters,” and preſuming to get cured by an impure accurſed- nothing; who lied, drank, 
ate hog's fleſh, ound __ Tarooa W 78 « the uy s tune,” or the ſong of the evil 
ones. «+131 | 1 | 1775 Es. 
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found dry ground to reſt on. They alſo place : a baſon of cold water with | 
ſome pebbles in it on the ground, near the patient, then they invoke the 
fiſh, becauſe of its cold element, to cool the heat of the fever. Again, 
they invoke the eagle, (Oodle) they ſolicit him as he ſoars in the heavens, 
to bring down refreſhing things for their fick, and not to delay them, as 
he can dart down upon the wing, quick as a flaſh of lightning. They are 
ſo tedious on this ſubje&, that it would be a taſk to repeat it: however, 
it may be needful to obſerve, that they chuſe the eagle becauſe of its ſup- 
poſed communicative virtues ; and that it is according to its Indian name, 
a cherubimical emblem, and the king of birds, of prodigious ſtrength, 
ſwiftneſs of wing, majeſtic ſtature, and loving its young ones ſo tenderly, 
as to carry them on its back, and teach them to _ * 


-:Joliphns tells us, chat Schon had a divine power conferred upon him, 
of driving evil ſpirits out of poſſeſſed perſons — that he invented ſeveral 
incantations by which diſeaſes were cured — and left behind him ſuch a 
ſure method of exorciſing, as the dæmons never returned again: and he 
aſſures us, the Jews followed the like cuſtom as late as his own time; 
and that he ſaw ſuch a cure performed by one Eleazar. They likewiſe ima. 


gined, that the liver of a fiſh would keep away evil ſpirits, as One of the 
apocryphal writers ACquaints e us T. 


a 


In 
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* The ancients FER bad preſages from the ſituation, and croaking of ravens and crows. 
They looked on that place as unhappy, where either of them had eroaked in the morning. 
Heſiod forbids to leave a houſe unfiniſhed, leſt a crow ſhould chance to come and croak when 


fitting on it. And moſt of the illiterate peaſants in Europe are tinctured with the like ſuper- 
ſtition, Pretending to draw all omens from its voice. 


+ They imagined incenſe alſo to be a ſure means to baniſh the devil; though aſafcetida, 
or the devil's dung, might have been much better. On Cant. iv. 6. I will get me 
to the hill of incenſe,” the Chaldee paraphraſt ſays, that, while the houſe of Iſrael kept 
the art of their holy fore-fathers, both the morning and mid-day evil ſpirits fled away, 
Hecauſe the divine glory dwelt in the ſanQuary, which was built on Mount Moriah ; 

and that all the devils fled when they ſmelled the effluvia of the fine incenſe that was 
a | there. They likewiſe believed that herbs and roots had a power to expel dæmons. And 
Joſephus tells us, that the root Bara, immediately drives out the devil, I ſuppoſe it had 

ſuch a phyſical power apainſt fevers and agwes, as the jeſuit's bark. 


The church of Rome, in order to have powerful holy things, as well as the — applies 
ſalt, ſpittle, holy- water, and conſecrated oil, to expel the devils from the credulous of their 


OW 


Their manner of curing the fick. ©" 


tH the Summer-ſeaſon of the: year 1746, I chanced to ſee the Indians 
playing at a houſe of the former Miſſiſippi-Nachee, on one of their old 
facred muſical inftruments. It pretty much reſembled the Negroe-Banger 
in ſhape, but far exceeded it in dimenſions ; for it was about five feet long, 
and a foot wide on the head-part of the board, with eight ſtrings made 
out of the ſinews of a large buffalo. But they were ſo unſkilful-in acting 
the part of the Lyrick, that the Loache, or prophet who held the inſtru- 
ment between his feet, and along ſide of his chin, took one end of the 
bow, whilſt a luſty fellow held the other; by ſweating labour they ſcraped. 
out ſuch harſh jarring ſounds, as might have been reaſonably expected by 
a ſoft ear, to have been ſufficient to drive out the devil if he lay any 
where hid in the houſe. When I afterward aſked him the name, and the 

reaſon of, ſuch a ſtrange method of diverſion, he told me the dance was 
called Keetla Iſhto Hoollo, © a dance to, or before, the great holy one ;” 
that it kept off evil ſpirits, witches, and wizards, from the red people; 
and enabled them to ordain elderly m men to wor ret in mo Wings, as the 
mange of the times nn 


He who danced to it, kept his * and poſture, in a very exact man- 
ner, without the leaſt perceivable variation: yet by the prodigious working 
of his muſcles and nerves, he in about half an hour, foamed in a very: 
extraordinary manner, and diſcontinued it proportionally, till he recovered 
himſelf. This ſurpriſing cuſtom I have mentioned here, becauſe it was 


uſual among the Hebrews, for their prophets to become furious, and as it 


were beſide themſelves, when they were about to propheſy. Thus with 
regard to Saul, it ſeems that he became furious, and tortured his body by 
violent geſtures: and when Eliſha ſent one of the children of the pro- 
phets to anoint Jehu, one ſaid to him, wherefore cometh this mad fel- 
low ? The Chaldee paraphraſt, on 1 Sam. xviii. 10. concerning Saul's 
propheſying, paraphraſes it, cæpit furire, he began to grow mad, & c.“ 


When the Eaſt-Indian Fakirs are giving out their pretended prophe- 
cies, they chuſe drums and trumpets, that by ſuch-confuſed ſtriking ſounds, 


own perſuaſion ; and the oil alone is uſed as a viaticum, on. account of its lubricous quality, 

to make them ſlippery, and thereby prevent the devil from laying hold, and pulling them 

down when they aſcend upward. They reckon chat obſervance a moſt religious duty, and 

an infallible preſervative againſt the legions of evil ſpirits who watch in the rial * . 
and alſo neceſſary to gain celeſtial admiſſion for believers. 
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their ſenſes may be lulled - aſleep or - unſettled; which might otherwiſe 
render them uncapable of receiving the ſuppoſed divine inſpiration, © And 
they endeavour to become thus poſſeſt before crowds of people with a 
furious rage, by many frantic and violent motions of body, and changes of 
poſture, till they have raiſed it to the higheſt pitch they are capable of, 
and then fall on the ground almoft breathleſs; when they recover them- 
ſelves a little, they give out their eee which are ed, ora- 
cular. | | 5 


Lactantius and others tell us, that dt of the 
like fury; and moſt part of the ancients believed they ought to become 

furious, the members of the body to ſhake, and the hairs of their head to 

ſtand an end before they could be divinely inſpired : which ſeems plainly to 
ſhew, that though the ancient heathens mimicked a great deal of the Mo- 
ſaic law, yet theirs had but a faint glance on the Hebrew manner of 
conſulting Yohewah,z whereas the Indian Americans invoke the true God, 
by his favourite eſſential name, in a bowing poſture, on every material 


occaſion, whether civil, martial, or religious, contrary to the ay of all 
the old heathen world, | 


In the year 1765, an old phyſician, or prophet, almoſt drunk with ſpiritu- 
ous liquors, came to pay me a friendly viſit : his ſituation made him more 
communicative than he would have been if quite ſober. When he came to 
the door, he bowed himſelf half bent, with his arms extended north and 
ſouth, continuing ſo perhaps for the ſpace of a minute. Then raiſing him- 
{elf erect, with his arms in the ſame poſition, he looked in a wild frightful 
manner, from the ſouth-weſt toward the north, and ſung on a low baſs key 
Yo Yo Yo No, almoſt a minute, then He He He He, for perhaps the ſame 
ſpace of time, and Va Wa Wa Wa, in like manner; and then tranſ- 

poſed, and, accented thoſe ſacred notes ſeveral different ways, in a moſt 
rapid guttural manner. Now and then he looked upwards, with his head 
conſiderably bent backward ;—his ſong continued about a quarter of an 
hour. As my door which was then open ſtood caſt, his face of courſe 
looked toward the weſt; but whether the natives thus uſually invoke the 
deity, I cannot determine; yet as all their winter houſes have their doors 
toward the eaſt, had he uſed the like ſolemn invocations there, his face 
would have conſequently looked the _ way, contrary to the uſage of 


the 
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the heathens. After his ſong, he ſtepped in: I ſaluted him, ſaying, . Are you 
come my beloved old friend?“ he replied, + Arabre-O. I am come in the 
name of OA.“ I told him, I was glad to fee, that in this mad age, 
he ſtill retained the old Chikkaſah virtues. He ſaid, that as he came 
with a glad heart to ſee me his old friend, he imagined he could not do 
me a more kind ſervice; than to ſecure my houfe from the power of the 
evil ſpirits of the north, ſouth, and weſt, —and, from witches, and wiz- 
ards, who go about in dark nights, in the ſhape of bears, hogs, and 
wolves, to ſpoil people: © the very month before, added he, we killed 
an old witch, for having uſed deſtructive charms.“ , Becauſe a child was 
ſuddenly taken ill, and died, on the. phyſician's: falſe, evidence, the fa- 
ther went to the poor helpleſs old woman who was ſitting innocent, and 
unſuſpecting, and ſunk his tomohawk into her head, without the leaſt fear 
of being called to an account. They call witches and wizards, Iſptabe, 
and Hoollabe, man- killers,“ and © ſpoilers, of things ſacred.“ My pro- 
phetic friend deſired me to think myſelf ſecure from thoſe dangerous enemies 
of darkneſs, for (ſaid he) Tarooa Iſotohoollo-Antarobare, I have ſung the ſong 
of the great holy one.“ The Indians are ſo tenacious of concealing their 
religious myſteries, that I never before obſerved ſuch an invocation on the 
like occaſion — adjuring evil ſpirits, witches, &c. by the awful name of 


The Hebrews have at all times been very careful in the BuxlAl of their 
dead to be deprived of it was conſidered as one of the greateſt of evils, 
They made it a point of duty to perform the funeral obſequies of their 
friends - often embalmed the dead bodies of thoſe who were rich, and even 
buried treaſure in the tombs with their dead. Joſephus tells us, that in 
king David's ſepulchre, was buried ſuch a prodigious quantity of treaſures, 
that Hyrcanus the Maccabean, took three thouſand talents out of it, about 
thirteen hundred years after, to get rid of Antiochus then beſieging Jeru- 
ſalem. And their people of diſtinction, we are told, followed the like cuſs 
tom of burying gold and ſilver with the dead. Thus it was an univerſal 
cüſtom with the ancient Peruvians, when the owner died to bury his 
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effects with him, which the avaricious Spaniards perceiving, they ' robbe& 
theſe ſtore-houſes of the dead of an immenſe quantity of treaſures. The 
modern Indians bury all their moveable riches, according to the cuſtom of 
| the ancient Peruvians and Mexicans, inſomuch, that the grave is heir of all. 


Except the Cheerake, only one ſtance of deviation, from this ancient 

and general Indian cuſtom occurs to me: which was that of Malabebe, the 
late famous chieftain of the Kowwetab head war-town of the lower part of 
the Muſkohge country, who. bequeathed all he poſſeſſed to his real, and 
adopted relations,—being ſenſible they would be much more uſeful to his 


living friends, than to himſelf during his —_ ſleep : he pats a. genius 
far ſuperior to the erowd. 


The Cheerake of late years, by the reiterated perſuaſion of the traders, 
have entirely left off the cuſtom of burying effects with the dead body; 
the neareſt of blood inherits them. They, and ſeveral other of our Indian 
nations, uſed formerly to ſhoot all the live ſtock that belonged to the de- 
ceaſed, ſoon after the interment of the corpſe; not according to the Pa- 
gan cuſtom of the funeral piles, on which they burned ſeveral. of the 
living, that they might accompany and wait on the dead, but from a 


narrow-hearted avaricious . derived from their Hebrew proge- 
nitors. | 


Notwithſtanding the North-American Indians, like the South-Ameri- 
cans, inter the whole riches of the deceaſed with him, and ſo make his 
_ corpſe and the grave heirs of all, they never give them the leaſt diſturbance ;. 
even a blood-thirſty enemy will not deſpoil nor diſturb the dead. The grave 
proves an aſylum, and a ſure place of reſt to the ſleeping perſon, till at 
ſome certain time, according to their opinion, he riſes again to inherit 
his favourite place, —unleſs the covetous, or curious hand of ſome foreigner, 
ſhould break through his ſacred bounds. This cuſtom of burying the dead 
perſon's treaſures with him, has entirely ſwallowed up their medals, and 
other monuments of antiquity, without any probability of recovering 
them“. | 
| As 


' In the Tuccabatches on the Tallapooſe river, thirty miles above the Allabahamah garri- 
fon, are two brazen tables, and five of copper. They eſteem them ſo ſacred as to keep 
them 


J 
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As the Hebrews carefully buried their dead, ſo on any accident, they 
gathered their bones and laid them in the tombs of their fore-fathers : 
Thus, all the numerous nations of Indians perform the like friendly office to 
every deceaſed perſon of their reſpective tribe; inſomuch, that thoſe who 


them conſtantly in their holy of holies, without touching them in the leaſt, only in the time 
of their compounded firſt- fruit- offering, and annual expiation of fins ; at which ſeaſon, their 
magus carries one under his arm, a-head of the people, dancing round the ſacred arbour; 
next to him their head-warrior carries another; and thoſe warriors who chuſe it, carry the 
reſt after the manner of the high-prieſt; all the others carry white canes with ſwan- 
feathers at the top. Hearing accidentally of theſe important monuments of antiquity, and en- 
quiring pretty much about thetn, 1 was certified of the truth of the report by four of the 
ſouthern traders, at the moſt eminent Indian-trading houſe of all Engliſh America. One of 
the gentlemen informed me, that at my requeſt he endeavoured to get a liberty of viewing 
the aforeſaid tables, but it could not poſſibly be obtained, only in the time of the yearly 
grand facrifice, for fear of polluting their holy things, at which time gentlemen of curioſity 


may ſee them. Old Bracket, an Indian of perhaps 100 years old, lives in that old beloved 
Town, who gave the Jollowing FO of them: 


* 


ole Bracket's account of be foe copper and aue Braſi plates under the beloved cabbin f in 
Tuccabatchey-ſquare. | 


The ſhape of the five apps plates; one is a foot and 
half long and ſeven inches s wide, the other four are ſhorter 
and narrower. | 


half in diameter. 


The largeſt ſtamped thus 2 The ſhape of the two braſs plates, —about a foot and a 


He faid—he was told by his forefathers that thoſe plates were given to them by the man 
| we call God ; that there had been many more of other ſhapes, ſome as long as he could 
ſtretch with both his arms, and ſome had writing upon them which were buried with parti- 
cular men; and that they had inſtructions given with them, viz, they muſt only be handled 


| by particular people, and thoſe faſting; and no unclean woman muſt be fuffered to come 


near them or the place where they are depoſited. He faid, none but this town's people 
had any ſuch plates given them, and that they were a different people from the Creeks, 
He only remembered three more, which were buried with three of his family, and he was 
the only man of the family now left. He ſaid, there were two copper plates under the 
King's cabbin, which had lain there from the firſt ſettling of the town 


This account was 3 in the Tuccabatchey-ſquare, 27th July, 1759, pe Will. Bolſover. 
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loſe their people at war, if they have not corrupted their primitive cuſtorns; 
are ſo obſervant of this kindred duty, as to appropriate ſome time to col- 
lect the bones of their relations; which they Fall bone gathering, or © ga- 
thering the bones to their. kindred,” according to the Hebrew idiom *. 
The Cheerake, by reaſon of their great intercourſe with foreigners, have 

dropped that friendly office: and as they ſeem to be more intelligent than 
the reſt of our Engliſh-American Indians in their religious rites, and cere- 
monial obſervances, ſo I believe, the fear of pollution has likewiſe contri- 
buted to obliterate that ancient kindred duty. However, they ſeparate 
thoſe of their people who die at home, from others of a different nation; 
and every particular tribe indeed of each nation bears an intenſe love ta 
itfelf, and divides every one of its people ow the reſt, both while living, 
and after they are dead. , © 


When any of them die at a diſtance, if the company be not driven 


ad purſued by the enemy, they place the corpſe on a ſcaffold, covered 
with notched logs to ſecure it from being torn by wild beaſts, or fowls 
of prey: when they imagine the fleſh is conſumed, and the bones are 
thoroughly dried, they return to the place, bring them home, and inter 
them in a very ſolemn manner. They will not aſſociate with us, when we 
are burying any of our people, who die in their land: and they are un- 
willing we ſhould join with them while they are performing this kindred 
duty to theirs. Upon which account, though I have lived among them 
in the raging time of the ſmall pox, even of the confluent ſort, I never ſaw 
_ but one buried, who was a great favourite of the Engliſh, and chieftain of 
Oveaſa, as ee deſcribed. 


The Indians OY the ſame ceremonies to the bones of their dead, as 

if they were covered with their former ſkin, fleſh, and ligaments. It is but 

a few days ſince I ſaw ſome return with the bones of nine of their people, 
who had been two months before killed by the enemy. They were tied in 
White deer-ſkins, ſeparately ; and when carried by the door of one of the 
| houſes of their family, they were laid down oppoſite to it, till the female 


„With the Hebrews, * to gather,” uſually fignified to die. Gen. xlix. 33. Jacob is ſaid 
to be gathered to his people. Pſal. xxvi. 9. Gather not my ſoul with ſinners. And Numb. 


AX. 24. Aaron ſhall be gathered to his people, : 
relations. 


Their burial. of the deal. 18 


relations convened, with flowing hair, and wept; over them about half an 
Hour. Then they carried them home to their friendly magazines of mor- 
tality, wept over them again, and then buried them with the uſual ſolem- 
nities; putting their valuable effects, and as I am informed, other con- 
venient things in along with them, to be of ſervice to-them in the next ſtate: 
The chieftain carried twelve ſhort ſticks tied together, in the form of a 
quadrangle ; ſo that each ſquare conſiſted of three. The ſticks were only 
peeled, without any paintings ; but there were ſwans feathers tied to each 

- corner, and as they called that frame, Tereekpe tobeh, „ a white circle,” and 
| placed it over the door, while the women were weeping over the bones, 
Perhaps it was originally deſigned to repreſent the holy fire, light, and ſpi- 
rit, who formerly preſided over the four principal ſtandards of. the twelve 


tribes of Iſrael. 


When any of their people die at home, they waſh and anoint the corpſe, 
and ſoon bring it out of doors for fear of pollution; then they place it oppo- 
ſite to the door, on the ſkins of wild beaſts, in a ſitting poſture, as look- 
ing into the door of the wihter houſe, weſtward, ſufficiently ſupported 
with all his moveable goods; after a ſhort elogium, and ſpace of mourn- 
ing, they carry him three times around the houſe in which he is to 
be interred, ſtoping half a minute each time, at the place where they began 
the circle, while the religious man of the deceafed perſon's family, who 
goes before the hearſe, ſays each time, Jab, ſhort with a baſs voice, and 
then invokes on a tenor key, Zo, which at the ſame time is likewiſe ſung 

by all the proceſſion, as long as one breath allows. Again, he ſtrikes up, 
on a ſharp treble key, the eic note, He, which in like manner, is 

taken up and continued by the reſt : then all cf them ſuddenly ſtrike off 
the ſolemn chorus, and ſacred invocation, by ſaying, . on a low key, Vab; 
which conſtitute the divine eſſential name, Yohewah. This is the method 

in which they performed the funeral rites of the chieftain before referred to; 
during which time, a great many of the traders were preſent, as our company 
was agrecable at the interment of our declared patron and friend. It ſeems 
as if they buried him in the name of the divine eſſence, and directed their. 
plaintive religious notes to the author of life and death, in hopes of a 

reſurrection of the body; which hope engaged the Hebrews to. ſtile their. 
_ burying places, the houſe of the living.“ 


\ 
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When they celebrated theſe funeral rites of the above chieftain, they 
laid the corpſe in his tomb, in a ſitting poſture, with his face towards 
the eaſt, his head anointed with bear's oil, and his face painted red, but not 
ſtreaked with black, becauſe that is a conſtant emblem of war and death ; 
he was dreſt in his fineſt apparel, having his gun and pouch, and truſty 
hiccory bow, with a young panther's ſkin, full of arrows, along ſide of 
him, and every other uſeful thing he had been poſſeſſed of,—that when 
he riſes again, they may ſerve him in that tract of land which pleaſed 
him beſt before he went to take his long ſleep. His tomb was firm 
and clean in- ſide. They covered it with thick logs, ſo as to bear ſeveral 
tiers of cypreſs-bark, and ſuch a quantity of clay as would confine the pu- 
trid ſmell, and be on a level with the reſt of the floor. They often ſleep 
over thoſe tombs; which, with the loud wailing of the women at the duſk 
ot the evening, and dawn of the day, on benches cloſe by the tombs, muſt 
awake the memory of their relations very often: and if they were killed 


by an enemy, -it helps to irritate and ſet on ſuch revengeful tempers to re- 
taliate blood for blood. 


The Egyptians either embalmed, or SEWY their dead : other heathen 
nations imagined that fire purified the body ; they burned therefore the bo- 
dies of their dead, and put their aſhes into ſmall urns, which they religiouſly 
| kept by them, as ſacred relicks. The Tartars called Kyrgefi, near the 
frozen ſea, formerly uſed to hang their dead relations and friends upon 
trees, to be eaten by ravenous birds to purify them. But the Americans 
ſeem evidently to have derived their copy from the Iſraelites, as to the 
place where they bury their dead, and the method ,of their funeral cere- 
| monies, as well as the perſons y with whom they are buried, and the great 
expences they Are at in their burials. The Hebrews buried near the city 
of Jeruſalem, by the brook Kedron and they frequently hewed their tombs 
out of rocks, or buried their dead oppoſite to their doors, implying a filent 
leſſon of friendſhip, and a pointing caution to live well. They buried all 
of one family together; to which cuſtom David alludes, when he ſays, 
gather me not with the wicked :” and Sophronius faid with regard to 
the like form, “ noli me tangere, hæretice, neque vivum nec mortuum.“ But 
they buried ſtrangers apart by themſelves, and named the place, Kebbare 
| Galea, © the burying place of ſtrangers.” And theſe rude Americans are 

ſo ſtrongly partial to the ſame cuſtom, that they imagine if any of us 

were 


* 
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were buried in the domeſtic tombs of their kindred, without being adopted, 
it would be very criminal in them to allow;it ; and that our ſpirits would 
haunt the eaves of their houſes at night, and cauſe ſeveral misfortunes to 
— family. 

| reſemblance to the Hebrew cuſtom of embalming their dead, the Chok- 
tah treat the corpſe Juſt as the religious Levite did his beloved concubine, 
who was abufed by the Benjamites; for having placed the dead on a 
high ſcaffold ſtockaded round, at the diſtance of twelve yards from his 
houſe oppoſite to the door, the whole family convene there at the begirining 
of the fourth moon after the interment, to lament and feaſt together: after 
wailing a while on the mourning benches, which ſtand on the eaſt ſide of the 
quadrangular tomb, they raiſe and bring out the corpſe, and while the feaſt is 
getting ready, a perſon whoſe office it is, and properly called the bone-picker, 
diſſects it, as if it was intended for the ſhambles in the time of a great fa- 
mine, with his ſharp-pointed, bloody knife. He continues buſily employed 
in his reputed ſacred office, till he has finiſhed the taſk, and ſcraped all 
the fleſh off the bones; which may juſtly be called the Choktah method of 
enbalming their dead. Then, they carefully place the bones in a kind of 
ſmall cheſt, in their natural order, that they may with eaſe and certainty be 
ſome time afterward reunited, and proceed to ſtrike up a ſong of lamen- 
tation, with various wailing tunes and notes: afterwards, they join as cheer- 
fully in the funeral feaſt, as if their kinſman was only taking his uſual 
fleep. Having regaled themſelves with a plentiful variety, they go along 
with thoſe beloved relicks of their dead, in ſolemn proceſſion, lamenting. 
with doleful notes, till they arrive at the bone-houſe, which ſtands in a 
Iolitary place, apart from the town: then they proceed around it, much 
after the manner of thoſe who We ee the obſequies of the Chikka- 
ſah chieftain, already deſcribed, and there depoſit their kinſman's bones 
to lie along ſide of his kindred-bones, till in due time they are revived 
by Iſotohoollo Aba, that he may repoſſeſs his favourite place. 


Thoſe bone-houſes are ſcaffolds raiſed on durable pitch-pine forked poſts, 
in the form of a houſe cqvered a-top, but open at both ends. I ſaw 
three of them in one of their towns, pretty near each other—the place 
ſeemed to be ak mma each ben contained the bones of one tribe, 
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ſeparately, with the hieoglyphical figures of the family on each of the old- 
| ſhaped arks : they reckon it irreligious to mix the bones of a relation with 


thoſe of a ſtranger, as bone of bone, and fleſh of the ſame fleſh, ſhould. 
be always joined together; and much leſs will they thruſt, the body of 
their beloved kinſman into the abominable tomb of a hateful enemy. 1 
obſerved a ladder fixed in the ground, oppoſite to the middle of the broad- 
ſide of each of thoſe dormitories of the dead, which was made out of a 
broad board, and ſtood conſiderably bent over the ſacred repoſitory, with 
the ſteps on the inſide. On the top was the carved image of a dove, 
with its wings ſtretched out, and its head inclining down, as if ear- 
neſtly viewing or watching over the bones of the dead: and from the top 
of the ladder to almoſt the ſurface of the earth, there hung a chain of 
grape-vines twiſted together, in circular links, and the ſame likewiſe at 
their domeſtic tombs. Now the dove after the deluge, became the emblem 
of Rowah, the holy ſpirit, and in proceſs of time was deified by the 
heathen world, inſtead of the divine perſon it typified : the vine was like- 


wiſe a ſymbol of fruitfulneſs, both in the animal and vegetable world, 


. 


To perpetuate the memory of any remarkable warriors killed in the 
woods, I muſt here obſerve, that every Indian traveller as he paſſes that way 


throws a ſtone on the place, according as he likes or diſlikes the occaſion, 


or manner of the death of the deceaſed, 


In the woods we often ſee innumerable heaps of ſmall ftones in thoſe 


places, where according to tradition ſome of their diſtinguiſhed people were 


either killed, or buried, till the bones could be gathered: there they add 
Pelion to Ofſa, ſtill increaſing each heap, as a laſting monument, and ho- 
nour to them, and an Incentive to great actions. 


Mercury was a favourite god with the 10 and had various em- 


ployments; one of which was to be god of the roads, to direct travel- 
lers aright—from which the ancient Romans derived their Dii Compitales, 


or Dei Viales, which they likewiſe placed at the meeting of roads, and in 
the high ways, and eſteemed them the patrons and protectors of travel- 
lers. The early heathens placed great heaps of ſtones at the dividing of 

= CRE the 
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the roads, and conſecrated thoſe heaps to him by unction“, and other 
religious ceremonies. And in honour to him, travellers threw a ſtone to 
them, and thus exceedingly increaſed their bulk : this might- occaſion 'So- 
lomon to compare the giving honour to a fool, to throwing a ſtone.into's 
heap, as each were alike inſenſible of the obligation; and to cauſe the Jewiſh 
writers to call this cuſtom a piece of idolatrous worſhip. But the In- 
dians place thoſe heaps of ſtones where there are no dividings of the roads, 
nor the leaſt trace of any road T. And they then, obſerve no kind of re- 
ligious ceremony, but raiſe thoſe heaps merely to do honour to their dead, 

and incite the living to the purſuit of virtue. Upon which account, it ſeems 
to be derived from the ancient Jewiſh cuſtom of' increaſing Abſalont's 

tomb; for the laſt things are eaſieſt retained, becauſe people repeat them 
ofteneſt, and imitate them moſt, ey 29 


* They rubbed the principal ſtone of each of thoſe heaps all over with oil, as a ſacrifice of 
libation ; by which means they often became black, and ſlippery ; as Arnobius relates 
of the idols of his time; Lubricatum lapidem, et ex olivi W wendeten, tanquam 
ineſſet vis e adulabar. Arrob. Adver/, Cent. 


| + Laban ad Jacob mid a has of dis as a lating monument of their friendly cove- 
nant. And Jacob called the heap Galeed, the heap of witneſs.” Gen. xxxi. 47+ | 


Though the Cheerake do not now collect the bones of their dead, yet they continue ta. 
raiſe and multiply heaps of ſtones, as monuments for their dead ; this the Engliſh army remem- 
bers well, for in the year 1760, having marched about two miles along a wood-land 
path, ee a hill where they had ſeen a couple of theſe reputed tombs, at the war- 
woman's creek, they received ſo ſharp a defeat ah Py the FEA that another ſuch muſt have 
inevitably. ruined the whole army. 718 


Many of thoſe heaps are to be ſeen, in all parts ef the continent of North-America: 
where ſtones could not be had, they raiſed large hillocks or mounds of earth, wherein they 
carefully depoſited the bones of their dead, which were placed either in earthen veſſels, or 

in a ſimple kind of arks, or cheſts. Although the Mohawk Indians may be reaſonably ex- 
pected to have loſt their primitive cuſtoms, by reaſon of their great intercourſe with foreign- 
ers, yet I was told by a gentleman of diſtinguiſhed character, that they obſerve che aforeſaid 
fepulchral cuſtom to this day, inſomuch, that when they are performing that kindred-duty, 
they cry out, Mahoom Taguyn Kamench, . Grandfather, I cover you.“ | 


'Bb ARGU- 
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ARGUMENT XX. 


The Jewiſh records tell us, that their women Movanep for the loſs of 
their deceaſed huſbands, and were reckoned vile, by the civil law, if they 
married in the ſpace, at leaſt, of ten months after their death. In reſem- 


blance to that cuſtom, all the Indian widows, by an eſtabliſhed ſtrict penal 


law, mourn for the loſs of their deceaſed huſbands; and among ſome tribes 
for the ſpace of three or four years. But the Eaſt-India Pagans forced 
the widow, to fit on a pile of wood, and hold the body of her huſband 
on her knees, to be conſumed together in the flames, 


The Muſkohge widows are obliged to live a chaſte ſingle life, for the tedi- 
ous ſpace of four years; and the Chikkaſah women, for the term of three, 
at the riſque of the law of adultery being executed againſt the recuſants, 
Every evening, and at the very dawn of day, for the firſt year of her 
widowhood, ſhe is obliged through the fear of ſhame to lament her loſs, in 
very intenſe audible ſtrains. As Tab ab ſignifies weeping, lamenting, mourn- 
ing, or Ah God; and as the widows, and others, in their grief bewail and 
cry Yo He (ta) Wah, Yohetaweb ; Yohetaha Yohetabe, the origin is ſuffici- 
ently. clear. For the Hebrews reckoned it ſo great an evil to die unla- 
| mented, like Jehoiakim, Jer. xxii. 18. who had none to ſay, Ah, my 
brother! Ah, my ſiſter! Ah, my Lord! Ah, his glory !”? that it is one 
of the four judgments they pray againſt, and it is called the burial of an 
aſs. With them, burying ſignified lamenting, and ſo the Indian widows 
direct their mournful cries to the author of life and death, inſert a plural 
note in the ſacred name, and again tranſpoſe the latter, through an inva- 
rlable religious principle, to prevent a prophanation. 


Their law compels the widow, through the long term of her weeds, 
to refrain all public company and diverſions, at the penalty of an adul- 
3 We tereſs; 
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tereſs; and likewiſe to go with flowing hair, without the privilege of ail to 
anoint it. The neareſt kinſmen of the deceaſed huſband, keep a very 

watchful eye over her conduct, in this reſpect. The place of interment is 
alſo calculated to wake the widow's grief, for he is intombed in the houſe 
under her bed. And if he was a war- leader, ſhe is obliged for the firſt 
moon, to ſit in the day-time under his mourning war- pole , which is decked 
with all his martial trophies, and muſt be heard to cry with bewailing 
notes. But none of them are fond of that month's ſuppoſed religious duty, 
it chills, or ſweats, and waſtes them ſo exceedingly ; for they are allowed 
no ſhade, or ſhelter, This ſharp rigid cuſtom excites the women to 
honour the marriage-ſtate, and keeps them obliging to their huſbands, by 
anticipating the viſible ſharp difficulties which they muſt undergo for fo 
great a loſs. The three or four years monaſtic life, which ſhe lives after 
his death, makes it her intereſt to ſtrive by every means, to keep in his 
lamp of life, be it ever ſo dull and worthleſs; if ſhe is able to ſhed tears 

on ſuch an occaſion, they often proceed from ſelf. love. We can generally 
diſtinguiſh between the widow's natural mourning voice, and her tuneful 
laboured ſtrain. She doth not ſo much bewail his death, as her own re- 
cluſe life, and hateful ſtate of celibacy ; which to many of them, is as 
uneligible, as it was to the Hebrew ladies, who preferred death before the 
unmarried ſtate, and reckaned their virginity a bewailahle condition, like 
the ſtate of the dead. 1 


The Choktah Indians hire mourners to magnify the merit and loſs of 
rheir dead, and if their tears cannot be ſeen to flow, their ſhrill voices will 
be heard to cry, which anſwers the ſolemn chorus a great deal better +. 
However, they are no way churliſh of their tears, for I have ſeen them, on 
the Sonate, pour them out, like fountains of water: but after Having 


'0 The war-pole is a mall pecled tree painted red, the top And boughs cnt off hort: it is 
furt in the ground oppoſite to his door, and all his implements of war, are hung on the ſhort 
boughs of it, tags | 


+ Jer. ix. 7175 19. Thus ſaith the Lord of hoſts : conſider ye, and call for the mourning- 
women, that they may come; and ſend for cunning women, that they may come. For a 
voice of wailing is heard out of Zion, how are-we ſpoiled ? we are greatly I be- 
Cauſe we have forſaken the land, becauſe our dwellings have caſt us out. 


B b 2 7. | thus 
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thus tired themſelves, they might with equal propriety have aſked by- 
ſtanders in the manner of the native Iriſh, Ara ci fuar * And who is 
dead?“ 


They formerly dreſſed their heads with black mofs on thoſe folemn occa- 
ſions; and the ground adjacent to the place of interment, they now beat with 
laurel-buſhes, the women having their hair diſheveled : the firſt of which 
cuſtoms ſeems to be derived from the Hebrew cuſtom of wearing ſack- 
cloth at their funeral ſolemnities, and on other occaſions, when they afflicted. 
their ſowls' before God—to which divine writ often alludes, in deſcribing 
the blackneſs of the ſkies: and the laurel being an ever-green, is a lively 
emblem of the eternity. of the human ſoul, and the pleaſant ſtate it enters 
into after death; according to antiquity. They beat it on. the ground, to 
expreſs their ſharp pungent grief; and, perhaps, to imitate the Hebrew 
trumpeters for the dead, in order to make as ſtriking a found as they poſ: 
&bly can * ſo n an occaſion. 


.. Though the Hibrows had no poſitive precept that obliged the widen to 
mourn the death of her huſband, or to continue her widowhood, for any 
time; yet the gravity of their tempers, and their ſcrupulous nicety of the 
law of purity, introduced the obſervance of thoſe modeſt and. religious 
_ cuſtoms, as firmly under the penalty of ſhame, as if they bore the ſanction 
of law . In imitation of them, the Indians have copied ſo exactly, as. 
ro compel the widow to act the part of the diſconſolate dove, for the 
irreparable Joſs of her mate. Very different is the cuſtom of other na- 
tions: — the Africans, when any of their head-men die, kill all their 
flaves, their- friends that were deareſt to them, and all their wives whom 
they loved beſt, that they may accompany and ſerve them, in the other 
world, which is a moſt diabolical Ammonitiſh ſacrifice of human blood. 
The Eaſt-India widows may refuſe to be burned on their huſbands funeral. 
piles, with impunity, 'if they become proſtitutes, or public women to ſing 
and dance at marriages, or. on other occaſions of W How ſuperior. 


t Theodoſius tells us, Lib. I, "Fon de ſecundis nuptiis,. that women were infamous. 


by the civil law, who married. a ſecond. time before a. year, or at. leaſt ten man. were 
ex ss. 


10 
5 
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is the virtuous cuſtom of the ſavage Americans, concerning female chaſ- 
tity during the time of their widowhood ? 


The Indian women mourn three moons, for the death of any female of 
their own family or tribe. During that time, they are not to anoint, or 
tie up their hair; neither is the huſband of the deceaſed allowed, when 
the offices of nature do not call him, to go out of the houſe, much lefs 
to join any company : and in that time of mourning he often lies among 
the aſhes. The time being expired, the female mourners meet in the even- 
ing of the beginning of the fourth moon, at the houſe where their female 
relation is intombed, and ſtay there till morning, when the neareſt ſurviving 
old kinſwoman crops their fore-locks pretty ſhort. This they call Ebs Inta- 
nab, the women have mourned the appointed time.“ Ebo ſignifies © a 
woman,” Inta © finiſhed by divine appointment,“ A2 “ moving” or walk- 
ing, and Ab, © their note of grief, ſorrow, or mourning :” the name ex- 

preſſes, and the cuſtom is a viſible certificate of, their having mourned tlie 
appointed time for their dead. When they have eaten and drank OR. 
page return ONT: by n and thus finiſh their folemn 7 e 


* * 
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ARGUMENT XXI. 


The ſurviving brother, by the Moſaic: law, was to RISE SErb to a de- 
ecaſed brother who left a widow childleſs, to perpetuate his name and family, 
and inherit his goods and eſtate, or be degraded: and, if the iſſue he begat 
Vas a male child, it aſſumed the name of the deceaſed. The Indian cuſtom 
looks the very ſame way; yet it is in this as in their law wn blood—the 


eldeſt brother can redeem. 


Although a widow is bound, by a ſtrict penal law, to mourn the geath 
of her huſband for the ſpace of three or four years; yet, if ſhe be known to- 
lament her loſs with a ſincere heart, for the ſpace of a year, and her cir- 
cumſtances of living are ſo ſtrait as to need a change of her ſtation—and. 


the elder brother of her deceaſed huſband lies with. her, ſhe is thereby ex- 
SE -- e empted. 
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empted from the law of mourning, has à liberty to tie up ber hair, anoint 
and paint herſelf in the ſame manner as the Hebrew widow, who was 


refuſed by the ſurviving brother of her deceaſed huſband, became free to 
marry whom ſhe ee 


The warm- conſtitutioned young widows 0 their eye ſo intent on this * 
mild beneficent law, that they frequently treat their elder brothers-in-law 
' with ſpirituous liquors till they intoxicate them, and thereby decoy them to 
make free, and ſo put themſelves out of the reach of that mortifying law. 
If they are diſappointed, as it ſometimes happens, they fall on the men, call- 
ing them Hoobnk Wakſe, or Skoobale, Haſſe kroopha, Eunuchus preputio 
detecto, et pene brevi;” the moſt degrading of epithets. Similar to the 
Hebrew ladies, who on the brother's refuſal looſed his ſhoe from his 
foot, and ſpit in his face, (Deut. xxv. 9.); and as ſome of the Rabbies 
tell us they made water in the ſhoe, and threw it with deſpite in his face, and 
then readily went to bed to any of his kinſmen, or moſt diſtant relations of 
the ſame line that ſhe liked beſt; as Ruth married Boaz. Joſephus, to pal- 
liate the fact, fays ſhe only beat him with the ſhoe over his face. Da- 


vid probably alludes to this cuſtom, Pſal. Ix. 8, © Over Edom I will 
caſt out my ſhoe,” or detraction. 5 


Either by . or miſunderſtanding that family-kiſſing cuſtom of 
*the Hebrews, the corrupt Cheerake marry both mother and daughter at 
once ; though, unleſs in this inſtance, they and all the other ſavage na- 
tions obſerve the degrees of conſanguinity in a ſtricter manner than the 
Hebrews, or even the chriſtian world. The Cheerake do not marry their 
firſt or ſecond couſins; and it is very obſervable, that the whole tribe 
reckon a friend in the ſame rank with a brother, both with regard to mar- 
riage, and any other affair in ſocial life. This ſeems to evince that they 
copied from the ftable and tender friendſhip between Jonathan and David; 


eſpecially as the Hebrews had * or adopted, as well as natural bro- 
thers. 


AR GU. 


Their method of giving names. 1 


ARGUMENT XXII 


When the Iſraelites gave names to their children or others, they <hols | 
ſuch appellatives as ſuited beſt with their circumſtances, and the times. 
This cuſtom was as early as the Patriarchal age; for we find Abram was 
changed into Abraham; Sarai into Sarah, Jacob into Iſrael ;—and after- 
wards Oſhea, Joſhua, Solomon, Jedidiah, &c. &c. This cuſtom is a ſtand- 
ing rule with the Indians, and I never obſerved the leaſt deviation from it. 
They give their children names, expreſſive of their tempers, outward ap- 
pearances, and other various circumſtances; a male child, they will call 
Cbocla, © the fox;” and a female, Pakable, © the bloſſom, or flower.” 
The father and mother of the former are called Choollingge, and Choolliſhke, 
“the father and mother of the fox ;” in like manner, thoſe of the latter, Pa- 
kablingge, and Pakabliſbke ; for Ingge ſignifies the father, and be the mother. 
In private life they are ſo termed till that child dies; but after that period 
they are called by the name of their next ſurviving child, or if they have 
none, by their own name: and it is not known they ever mention the name 
of the child that is extinct. They only faintly allude to it, ſaying, © the one 
that is dead,” to prevent new grief, as they had before mourned the appointed 
time. They who have no children of their own, adopt others, and aſſume their 
names, in the manner already mentioned. This was of divine appoint- 


ment, to comfort the barren, and was analogous to the kindred method of 5 


counting with the Hebrews : inſtead of ſurnames, they uſed in their genea- 
logies the name of the father, and prefixed Ben, a ſon,” to the perſon's name. 
And thus the Greeks, in early times. No nation uſed ſurnames, except the 

Romans after their league and union with the Sabines. And they did not 
introduce that cuſtom, with the leaſt view of diſtinguiſhing their families, 
but as a politic ſeal to their ſtrong compact of friendſhip ; for as the 
Romans prefixed Sabine names to their own, the Sabines took Roman 
names in like manner. A ſpecimen of the Indian war names, will illu- 
ſtrate this argument with more clearneſs. 


They 
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They crown a warrior, who has killed a diſtinguiſhed enemy, with the 
name, Tanaſabe, the buffalo-killer ;” Janaſa is a buffalo, compounded of 
Tub, the divine eſſence, and Aſa, there, or here is,“ as formerly men- 
tioned: and Abe is their conſtant war- period, ſignifying, by their rhetori- 
cal figure © one who kills another.“ It ſignifies alſo to murder a per- 
fon, or beat him ſeverely. This proper name ſignifies, the proſperous killer, 
or deſtroyer of the buffalo, or ſtrong man—it cannot poſſibly be derived 
from dan, Abeb, which ſignifies good-will, brotherly love, or tender affec- 


tion; but from 9238, Abele, grief, ſorrow, or mourning, as an | effect of 
"_ hoſtile ac. | | 


| Amah, with the Indians, 1 is the name of a rambling perſon, or one of 
unſettled reſidence, and Anoab ookproo, is literally a bad rambling perſon, 
« a renagadoe:” likewiſe Anoah ookproo'ſhto makes it a ſuperlative, on ac- 
count of the abbreviation of to, one of the divine names which they ſub- 
join. In like manner, Noabe is the war- name of a perſon who kills a rambling 
enemy, or one detached as a ſcout, ſpy, or the like. It conſiſts of the 
patriarchal name, Noah, and Abe, © to kill,” according to the Hebrew 
eriginal, of which it is a contraction, to make it ſmoother, and to indulge 
a 8 rapidity of expreſſion. - There is fo ſtrong an agreement between this 
compounded proper name, and two ancient Hebrew proper names, that 
it diſplays the greateſt affinity between the warfaring red and white He- 
brews; eſpecially as it ſo clearly alludes to the divine hiſtory of the firſt 
homicide, and the words are adapted to their proper fignifications. 

Becauſe-the Choktah did not till lately trim their hair, the other tribes 
through contempt of their cuſtom, called them Pas“ Phardab, © long hair,” 
and they in return, gave them the contemptuous name, Skyobale ors, very 
naked, or bare heads,” compounded of Skooba, Ale, and Ito: the ſame 
ward, or Watzſiſoto, with Haſſeh prefixed, expreſſes the penem præputio detecto; 
which ſhews they lately retained a glimmering, though confuſed notion of 
the law of circumciſion, and the prohibition of not polling their hair. 
They call a crow, Pbarab; and Pasphardabe is the proper name of a 
warrior, who killed an enemy meating long hair. It is a triple compound 
from Paſeb, © the hair of one's head, Pharaab © long,” and Abe, kil- 
ling,” which they croud together. They likewiſe ſay, their tongue is not 


Pharakto, 


Their metholl of giving numel. e 


Pharakto, <« forked,” thereby alluding probably to the e fen ger 
name of the Egyptian kings, Pharaoh. 


When the Indians Aiſtinguilh themſelves i in war, their names are always 
compounded, - drawn from certain roots ſuitable to their intention, and 
expreſſive of the characters of the perſons, ſo that their names joined to- 
gether, often convey a clear and diſtinct idea of ſeveral circumſtances—as 
of the time and place, where the battle was fought, of the number and 

rank of their captives, and the ſlain. The following is a ſpecimen : one 
Initiating in war- titles, is called Tannip-Abe, © a killer of the enemy ;”—he 
who kills a perſon carrying a'kettle, is crowned Soonak-Abe-Tuſta ; the firſt 
word ſignifies a kettle, and the laſt a warrior. Minggd/btabe ſignifies © one 
who killed a very great chieftain,” compounded of Mingo, Aſb, and Abe. 
Pae-Miſhtabe, is, one in the way of war-gradation, or below the higheſt in 
rank, Pae ſignifying © far off.” Tiſshu Maſhtabe is the name of a warrior 
who kills the war-chieftain's waiter carrying the beloved ark. Shulaſhum- 
maſhtabe, the name of the late Choktah great war- leader, our firm friend 
Red. ſboes, is compounded of Shulaſs', * Maccaſeenes,” or deer ſkin-ſhoes, 
Humma, red, Aſh, the divine firez” T is inſerted for the ſake of a 
bold ſound, or to expreſs the multiplicity of the exploits he performed, 
in killing the enemy. In treating of their language, I obſerved, they end 
their proper names with a vowel, and contract their war-titles, to give more 
ſmoothneſs, and a rapidity of expreſſion. Etebł is the general name they 
give to any female creature, but by adding their conſtant war-period to 
it, it ſignifies © weary ;” as Chetebkabe, © you are weary : to make it a 
STR they 0 eee or mm 


The Cherrake cal" a dull Ballin! fellow, Sooreb; ce the ck 
zard,“ and one of an ill temper, Kana Cheefteche, © the waſp,” or a perſon 
reſembling the dangerous Canaan rabbit, being compounded of the abbre- | 1 
viated name of Canaan, and Cheeſto © a rabbit,” which the Iſraelites were | 1 1 
not to meddle with. One of our chief traders, who was very loquacious, 
they called Sekakee, © the graſs-hopper,” derived from Setato, to make 
haſte.” To one of a hoarſe voice, they gave we name, Kanoona, % ehe 
bull- frog.“ fi 
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The Katahba. Indians call their chief old | interpreter, on account of 
his obſcene language, Emate-Atikke, © the ſmock-interpreter.” The 7 
ven,” is one of the Cheerake favourite war-names. Carolina and Georgia 
remember Quorinnab, the raven,” of Huwhaſe-town ,. he was one of the 
moſt daring warriors of the whole nation, and by far the moſt intelligent, 
and this. name, or war-appellative, admirably. ſuited his well-known cha- 
rafter. | Though with all the Indian nations, the raven is deemed an 
impure bird, yet they have a kind of ſacred regard to it, whether from 
the traditional knowledge of Noah's employing it while he was in the ark, 
or from that bird having fed: Elijah in the wilderneſs (as ſome ſuppoſe). 
cannot be determined; however with our ſuppoſed red Hebrews the. name: 
points out an indefatigable, kw pints warrior. EM 


ARGUMENT XXIII. 


- 


a other reſernblancer of the Indian-rites and cuſtdws 1 to > thoſe of: 
the Hebrews, might be pointed out; not to ſeem tedious, I-proceed to the 
laſt argument of the origin of the Indian Americans, which ſhall be from: 
their own traditions, from the accounts of our Engliſh writers—and. from - 
the teſtimonies which the Spaniſh writers have given, concerning the Pri- 
mitive inhabitants of Peru.and Mexico. | 


* The Indian 5 ſays, that their forefathers in very remote ages 
came from a far diſtant country, where all the people were of one colour; and 
that in proceſs of time they moved eaſtward, to their preſent ſettlements. 

So that, what ſome of our writers have aſſerted is not juſt, who ſay the In- 

dians affirm, that there were originally three different tribes in thoſe countries, 

when the ſupreme chieftain to encourage ſwift running, propoſed a propor- 
tionable reward of diſtinction to each, as they excelled in ſpeed -in paſ- 

ſing a certain diſtant river; as, that the firſt ſhould be poliſhed white 

the ſecond red—and the third black; which took place accordingly after 

the race was over. This ſtory ſprung from the innovating ſuperſtitious . 
Ignorance. 
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ignorance of the popiſh prieſts, to the ſouth-weſt of us. Our own In- 
dian tradition is literal, and not allegorical, and ought to be received; be- 
cauſe people who have been long ſeparated from the reſt of mankind, muſt 
know their own traditions the beſt, and could not be deceived in ſo material, 
and frequently repeated an event. Though 'they have been disjoined 
through different intereſts, time immemorial; yet, (the rambling tribes of 
northern Indians excepted) they aver that they came over the Miſſifippi 

from the weſtward, before they arrived at their preſent ſettlements, This 
we ſee verified by the weſtern old towns they have left behind them; and 
by the ſituation of their old beloved towns, or places of refuge, lying 
about a weſt courſe from each different nation. Such places in Judea 
were chiefly built in the moſt remote parts of the country; and the Indians 
deem thoſe only as beloved towns, where they firſt ſettled. 


This tradition is corroborated by a current report of the old Chikkaſah In- 
dians to our traders, * that about forty years ſince, there came from Mexico 
| ſome of the old Chikkaſah nation, (the Chichemicas, according to the Spa- 

niſh accounts) in queſt of their brethren, as far north as the Aquahpah 
nation, about 130 miles above the Nachee old towns, on the ſouth fide 
of the Miſſiſippi; but through French policy, they were either killed, or 
ſent back, ſo as to prevent their opening a brotherly intercourſe, as they 
had propoſed.” And it is worthy of notice, that the Muſkohgeh cave, 
| out of which one of their politicians [perſuaded them their anceſtors for- 
merly aſcended to their preſent terreſtrial abode, lies in the Nanne Hamgeh 


old town, inhabited by the Miſſiſippi-Nachee Indians, which | is one of the 
moſt weſtern yu" of _— CRE aaa country | 


1 Hog: 1 fhall be ad nth ancient oral mudirion; from fa- 
cher to ſon to the preſent time. Fhey ſay, that one of their cunning old re- 
ligious men finding that religion did not always thrive beſt, reſolved with 

himſelf to impoſe on his friends credulity, and alter in ſome reſpects their 
old tradition; he accordingly pretended to have held for a long time a con- 
tinual intercourſe with their ſubterranean progenitors i in a cave, above 600 
miles to the weſtward of Charles. town in South - Carolina, adjoining to the 
old Chikkaſah trading path; this people were then poſſeſt of every thing con- 
venient for human life, and he promiſed them fully to ſupply- their Wants, 
ret gd 42 | in 
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in a conſtant manner, without ſweating in the field; the moſt trouble-- 
ſome of all things to manly briſk warriors. He inſiſted, that all who were 
deſirous of ſo natural and beneficial a correſpondence, ſhould contribute 
large preſents, to be delivered on the embaffy, to their brethren—terra> 
f 46 clear the old chain of friendſhip from the ruſt it had contracted, 
through the fault of cankering time. He accordingly received: preſents- 

from moſt of the people, to deliver them to their beloved ſubterranean: 


kindred: but it ſeems, they ſhut up the 1 of: _ "Ig _ bu e 
him there in order to be Purified. | 


The old waſte towns of the Chikkaſah He to the weſt and fouth-weſt; 
from where they have lived ſince the time we firſt opened a trade with them; 
on which courſe they formerly went to war over the Miſſiſippi, becauſe they 
| knew it beſt, and had diſputes with the natives of thoſe parts, when they 
firſt came from thence. Wiſdom directed them then to connive at ſome - 
injuries on account of their itinerant camp of women, and children; for 
their tradition ſays, it conſiſted of ten thouſand. men, beſides women and 
children, when they came from the weſt, and paſſed over the Miſſiſippi. 
The fine breed of running wood horſes they. brought with them, were the 
preſent Mexican or Spaniſh barbs. They alfo aver, that their anceſtors cut 
off, and deſpoiled the greateſt part of a caravan, loaded with gold and ſilver; 
but the carriage of it proved ſo troubleſome to them, that they threw it 
into a river where it could not benefit the enemy.. 


If we join together theſe circumſtances, it utterly deſtroys the fine 
Peruvian and Mexican temples of the ſun,. &c.—which the Spaniards have 
laviſhly painted from their own fruitful. imaginations, to ſhew their own. 
capacity of writing, though at the expence of truth; and to amuſe the 
gazing diſtant world, and leſſen our ſurpriſe at the ſea of reputed hea- 


theniſh blood, which their avariciaus tempers, and . ſuperſtitious 
zeal, prompted them to ſpill. 


If any Engliſh reader have patience to ſearch the extraordinary volumes 
of the Spaniſh writers, or even thoſe of his catholic majeſty's chief hiſto- 
riographer, he will not only find a wild portrait, but a ſtriking reſemblance and 
unity of the civil and. martial cuſtoms, the religious rites, and traditions, of the 
ancient. 
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ancient Peruvians and Mexicans, and the North-Americans, according to 
the manner of their moreſque paintings: likewiſe, the very national name of. 
the primitive Chikkaſah, which they ſtile Chichemicas, and whom they. 
repute to have been the firſt inhabitants of Mexico. However, I lay little 
ſtreſs upon Spaniſh teſtimonies, for time and ocular proof have convinced 
us of the laboured falſhood of almoſt all their hiſtorical narrations concern- 
ing every curious thing relative to South America. They were ſo di- 
veſted of thoſe, principles. inherent to honeſt enquirers after truth, that 
they have recorded themſelves to be a tribe of prejudiced bigots, ſtriving 
to aggrandiſe the Mahometan valour of about nine hundred ſpurious ca- 
tholic chriſtians, under the patronage of. their favourite ſaint, as perſons by 
whom heaven deſigned to extirpate thoſe two great nominal empires of 
pretended cannibals. They found it convenient to blacken the natives with 
ill names, and report them to their demi- god the mufti of Rome, as ſacri- 


ficing every day, a prodigious, multitude of human victims. to numerous 
1dol- e 


[ | ? 


E21 


The 3 e is 3 fall acquainted. with 5 ae of 
their hiſtories; ; reaſon and later diſcoveries condema them. Many years 
have elapſed, ſince I firſt entered into Indian life, beſides a good ac- 
quaintance with ſeveral ſouthern Indians, who were converſant with the 
Mexican Indian rites, and cuſtoms ; z and it is incontrovertible, that the 
| Spaniſh monks and jeſuits in deſcribing the language, religion, and cuſ- 
toms, of the ancient Peruvians and Mexicans, were both unwilling, and 
incapable to perform ſo arduous an undertaking, with j uſtice and truth. 
They did not converſe with the natives as friends, but deſpiſed, hated, 
and murdered them, for the ſake of their gold and ſilver: and to excuſe 
their own ignorance, and moſt ſhocking, cool, premeditated murders, they 
artfully deſcribed. them as an abominable ſwarm of idolatrous cannibals 
offering human ſacrifices to their various. falſe deities, and eating of 
the unnatural victims. Nevertheleſs, from their own partial accounts, we 
can trace a near agreement between the civil and martial cuſtoms, the 
religious worſhip, traditions, dreſs, ornaments, and other particulars « of the - 
ancient Peruvians and Mexicans, and thoſe, of the preſent North-Ame- 
rican Indians. 
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| Acoſta tells us, that though the Mexicans have no proper name for God, 
yet they allow a ſupreme omnipotence and providence ; his capacity was 
not ſufficient to diſcover the former; however, the latter agrees with the 
preſent religious opinion of the Engliſh-American Indians, of an univerſal 
divine wiſdom and government. The want of a friendly intercourſe between 
our northern and ſouthern Indians, has in length of time occafioned ſome of 
the former a little to corrupt, or alter the name of the ſelf-exiſtent creator 
and preſerver of the univerſe, as they repeat it in their religious invocations, 
YO HRE a An. But with what ſhow of truth, confiſtent with the above 
conceſſion, can Acoſta deſcribe the Mexicans as offering human ſacrifices 
allo to > devils, and greedily Teaiting en on i the FRO” 
We are told alſo that the Naltatilltes ella ** deck in 1 re- 
gion before they ſettled in Mexico; that they wandered eighty years in 
ſearch of it, through a ſtrict obedience to their gods, who ordered them to 
go in queſt of new lands, that had ſuch particular ſigns; - that they punc- 
tually obeyed the divine mandate, and by that means found out, and ſettled 
the fertile country of Mexico. This account correſponds with the Chik- 
kaſah tradition of ſettling in their preſent ſuppoſed holy land, and ſeems to 
have been derived from a compound tradition of Aaron's rod, and the light 
or divine preſence with the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs, when they marched, 


And probably the Mexican number of years, was re N inſtead 
of eighty. 


Lopez te Gomara tells us, that the Mexicans were ſo devout, as to offer 
to the ſun and earth, a ſmall quantity of every kind of meat and drink, 
before any of themſelves taſted it; and that they ſacrificed part of their 
corn, fruits, &c. in like manner; otherwiſe, they were deemed haters of, 
and contemned by their gods. Is not this a confuſed Spaniſh picture of 
the Jewiſh daily ſacrifice, and firſt-fruit-offering, as formerly obſerved ? 
and which, as we have ſeen, are now offered up by the northern Indians, to 
the bountiful giver, the ſupreme holy ſpirit of fire, whom they invoke in 
that moſt ſacred and awful ſong, YO He Wan, and loudly aſcribe to kim 
Hallelu- Tab, for his continued goodneſs to them. 


The Spaniſh writers ſay, that when Cortes approached Mexico, Mon- 
tezuma ſhut himſelf up, and continued for the ſpace of eight days in 


1 Prayers 
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prayers and faſting : but to blacken him, and excuſe their own dinbolical 
butcheries, they aſſert he offered human ſacrifices at the ſame time to abo- 
minable and frightful idols. But the ſacrifices with more juſtice, may be 
attributed to the Spaniards than to the Mexicans—as their narratives alſo- 
are a ſacrifice of truth itſelf. Montezuma and his people's faſtings, prayers, 
&c. were doubtleſs the ſame with thoſe of the northern Indians, who on 
particular  occaſtons, by ſeparate faſtings, ablutions, purgations, &c. ſeck 
to ſanctify themſelves, and ſo avert the ill elfecty of the divine anger, ang: 
regain the favour of the deity. ; 


They write, that the Madcuns offered to one of their PTY a-ſacrifice- 
compounded of ſome of all the ſeeds. of their country, grinded fine, and 
mixed with the blood of children, and of ſacrificed virgins; that they 
plucked out the hearts of. thoſe victims, and offered them as firſt-fruits 
to the idol; and that the warriors imagined; the leaſt relic of the ſacrifice 
would preſerve them from danger. They ſoon afterwards tell us of a tem- 
ple of a quadrangular form, called Teucalli, God's houſe,” and Chacal- 
mua, a miniſter of holy things,“ who belonged to it. They likewiſe 
ſpeak of « the hearth of God, —the continual fire of God,—the holy ark,” 9” 
&c. If we cut off the jeſuitical paintings of the unnatural ſacrifice, the 
reſt is conſonant to what hath been obſerved, concerning the North Ame- 
rican Indians. And it is very. obvious, the North and South American 
Indians are alike of vindictive tempers, putting moſt of. their invading: 
enemies that fall into their power to the fiery torture. The Spaniards 
looking upon themſelves as divine embaſſadors, under the imperial ſig- 
nature of the. HoLy. LORD of Rome, were exceſſively enraged againſt: 
the ſimple. native South-Americans, becauſe they tortured forty of their 
captivated people by. repriſal, devoting. them. to the fire, and ate their 
hearts, according to the univerſal war-cuſtom of our northern Indians, on 
the like occaſion. The Spaniſh terror and hatred on this account, their 
pride, religious bigotry, and an utter ignorance of the Indian dialects, 
riet, and ners, excited them thus to delineate the Mexicans ; — 


#4 * 4 


their n 1 uſed to 3 94 on 0 eee here- 
tics, whom they. gave over to be vortured and burnt by the ſecular. 
power. But it is worthy of notice, the Spaniſh writers acknowledge that 
the Mexicans brought their human . ſacrifices from the oppoſite ſea ; and 
did not offer up any of their. own people: ſo that this was but the ſame- 
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as our North-American Indians til practiſe, when they devote their cap- 


tives to death; which is uſhered | in with ablutions, and other methods of 


ſanctifying themſelves, as have been partioularly deſcribed; and they per- 


form the ſolemnity with ſinging the ſacred triumphal ſong, with beating of 
the drum, dances, and various ſorts of rejoicings, through gratitude to the 
beneficent and divine author of ſucceſs againſt their common enemy. By 
the deſcription of the Portugueſe writers, the Indian-Braſilian method of 
war, and of torturing their devoted captives, TY mis mcg , 
cuſtoms of our Indians. | 


Acoſta, according to his uſual ignorance of the Indian cuſtoms, fays, 


that ſome in Mexico underſtood one another by whiſtling, on which 


he attempts to be witty—but notwithſtanding the great contempt and 


_ ſurpriſe of the Spaniards 'at thoſe Indians who whiſtled as they went; 
this whiſtle was no other than the war-whoop, or a very loud and fhrill 


ſhout, denoting death, or good or bad news, or bringing in captives from 
war. The fame writer ſays they had three kinds of knighthood, with 
which they honoured the beſt ſoldiers; the chief of which was the red 
ribbon z the next the lion, or tyger- Knight; and the meaneſt was the 
grey knight. He might with as much truth, have added the turky-buz- 
zard knight, the ſun-blind bat knight, and the night-owl knight. His ac- 
count of the various gradations of the Indian war-titles, ſhews the unſkil- 
fulneſs of that voluminous writer, even in the firſt principles of his Indian 


| ſubject, and how 2. we ought to rely on his maryell6us works. 


The accounts the Spaniards formerly gave us of Florida and its inhabitants, 


are written in the ſame romantic ſtrain with thoſe of Mexico. Ramuſius tells 


us, that Alvaro Nunes and his company reported the Apalahchee Indians 
to be ſuch a gigantic people, as to carry bows, thick as a man's arm, and of 
eleven or twelve ſpans long, ſhooting with proportional force and direction. 
It ſeems they lived then a ſober and temperate life, for Morgues ſays, one of 
their kings was three hundred years old; though Laudon reckons him only 
two hundred and fifty: and Morgues aſſures us, he ſaw this young Indian 
Methuſalah's father, who was fifty years older than his fon, and that each of 
them was likely by the common courſe of nature to live thirty or forty 


years longer, although they had ſeen their fifth generation. Since that 


time they have ſo exceedingly ws Aa, in height of body, largeneſs of 
3 | diefenſive 
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defenſive arms, and ante-deluvian longevity, that I am afraid, theſe early, 
and extraordinary writers would ſcarcely know the deſcendants of thoſe 
Apalahche Anakim, if they now ſaw them. They are at preſent the ſame 
as their dwarfiſh red neighbours ; ; ſic tranſit gloria mundi. 


Nicholaus Challuſius paints Florida full of winged ſerpents; he affirms 


he ſaw one there, and that the old natives were very careful to get its head, 


on account of ſome ſuppoſed ſuperſtition. Ferdinando Soto tells us, that 
when he entered Florida, he found a Spaniard, (J. Ortez) whom the na- 
tives had captivated during the ſpace of twelve years, conſequently he muſt 


have gained in that time, ſufficient ſkill in their diale& to give a true inter- 
pretation and account—and he aſſures us, that Ucita, the Lord of the 


place, made that fellow, © Temple-keeper,” to prevent the night-wolves 


from carrying away the dead corpſe ; that the natives worſhipped the devil, 


and facrificed to him the life and blood of moſt of their captives ;—who 
ſpoke with them face to face, and ordered them to bring thoſe offerings 


to quench his burning thirſt, And we are told by Benzo, that when Soto 


died, the good-natured Cacique ordered two likely young Indians to be 


killed according to cuſtom, to wait on him where he was gone.—But the 


Chriſtian Spaniards denied his death, and aſſured them he was the ſon of 


God, and therefore could not die. If we except the laſt ſentence, which 


bears a juſt analogy to the preſumption and arrogance of the popiſh prieſts 
and hiſtorians, time and opportunity have fully convinced us, that 
all the reſt is calumny and falſhood. It muſt be confeſſed. however, 
that none, even of the Spaniſh monks and friars, have gone ſo deep 
in the marvellous, as our own ſagacious David Ingram—he aſſures us, 
that he not only heard of very ſurpriſing animals in theſe parts of the 
world, but ſaw elephants, horſes, and ſtrange wild animals twice as big 


as our ſpecies of horſes, formed like a grey-hound in their hinder parts ; 


he ſaw likewiſe bulls with ears like hounds ; and another ſurpriſing ſpecies 
of quadrupeds bigger than bears, without head or neck, but nature had fixed 


their eyes and mouths more ſecurely in their breaſts,” At the end of his 


monſtrous ideal productions, he juſtly introduces the devil in the rear, ſome- 


times aſſuming the likeneſs of a dog ; ; at other times the ſhape of a calf, 


&c. Although this legendary writer has tranſcended the bounds of truth, 
yet where he is not emulous of outdoing the jeſuitical romances, it would re- 
que a good knowledge of America to confute him in many particulars : 


: | Dd this | 
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this ſhews how little the learned world can rely on American narrators ; 
and that the origin of the Indian Americans, is yet to be traced in a quite 
diffetent path to what any * thoſe hyperbolical, or wild eb writers 
have preſcribed. 


The Spaniards have given us many fine poliſhed Indian orations, but they. 


were certainly fabrigated at Madrid; the Indians have no ſuch ideas, or 
methods of ſpeech; as they pretend to have copied from a faithful interpre- 


tation on the ſpot: however, they have religioufly ſupported thofe monkiſh. 
dreams, and which are the chief baſis of their Mexican and Peruvieh 
treaties. | 


Acton to chem. the Mexican arms was an eagle on a tunal or 
ſtohe, with a bird in his talons, which may look at the armorial enſign 


of Dan. And they ſay, the Mexicans worſhipped Vitxliputzli, who pro- 


miſed them a land exceedingly plenty in riches, and all other good. 
things; on which account they ſet off in queſt of the divine promiſe, four 
of their prieſts carrying their idol in a coffer of reeds, to whom he com- 
municated his oracles, giving them laws at the ſume time - teaching them 


the ceremonies and ſacrifices they ſhould obſerve ; and directed them when 


to march, and when to ſtay in camp, &c. So much, might have been col- 
lected from them by ſigns, and other expreſſive indications; for we are well: 
aſſured, that the remote uncorrupted part of the Mexicans {till retain the ſame 
notions as our northern Indians, with regard to their arriving at, and ſettling. 
in their reſpective countries, living under a theocratic government, and hav- 


ing the divine war-ark, as a moſt ſacred ſeal of ſuceeſs to the beloved peo- 


ple, againſt their treacherous enemies, if they ſtrictly obſerve the law of 
purity, while they accompany it. This alone, without any reflection on 
the reſt, is a good glaſs to fſhew us, that the South and North American 
Indians are twin- born brothers ; though the Spaniſh clergy, by their dark. 


but fruitful inventions, have ſet them at a prodigious variance. 


Acoſta tells us, that the Peruvians held a very extraordinary feaft called Bu, 
—which they prepared themſelves for, by faſting two days, not accompany- 
ing with their wives, nor eating ſalt- meat or garlic, nor drinking Chica dur- 
ing that period—that they aſſembled all together in one place, and did not 
allow any ſtranger or beaſt to approach them; that they had clothes and 

ornaments 


—— 
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ornaments which they wore, only at that great feſtival ; that they went 
ſilently and ſedately in proceſſion, with their heads veil'd, and drums beat- 
ing—and thus continued one day and night; but the next day they danced 
and feaſted ; and for two days ſucceſſively, their prayers and praiſes were 
heard. This is another ſtrong picture of the rites of the Indian North- - 
Americans, during the time of their great feſtival, to atone for ſin; and 
with a little amendment, would exhibit a ſurpriſing analogy of ſundry 
eſſential rites and cuſtoms of the Northern and South American Aachen, 
which equally glance at the Moſaic ſyſtem. 


Lerius tells us, that he was preſent at the triennial feaſt of 1 Carib- 
bians, where a multitude of men, women, and children, were aſſembled; | 
that they ſoon divided themſelves into three orders, apart from each other, the 
women and children being ſtrictly ordered to ſtay within, and to attend 
diligently to the ſinging: that the men ſung in one houſe, He, He, He, 
while the others in their ſeparate houſes, anſwered by a repetition of the 
ſame notes: that having thus continued a quarter of an hour, they all 
danced in three different rings, each with rattles, &c. And the natives of 
Sir Francis Drake's New Albion, were deſirous of crowning him Hio, or 
Ohio, a name well known in North America, and hath an evident relation to 
the great beloved name. Had the former been endued with a proper ca- 
pacity, and given a ſuitable attention to the Indian general law of purity, 
he would probably have deſcribed them ſinging Zo He Wah, Hallelu-Yah, 

&c. after the preſent manner of our North American red natives; and as 
giving proper names to perſons and things from a religious principle, to 
expreſs the relation they bore to the ſacred four - lettered name. | 


Theſe writers report alſo, that the Mexicans ſacrificed to the idol Haloc, 

* their God of water, to give them ſeaſonable rains for their crops : and 
they tell us, that the high-prieſt was anointed with holy oil, and dreſſed 
with pontifical ornaments, peculiar to himſelf, when he officiated in his 
ſacred function; that he Was ſworn to maintain their religion, rights, and 
liberties, according to their ancient la; and to cauſe the ſun to ſnine, and 
all their vegetables to be properly refreſhed with gentle ſnowers. If we 
throw down the . monk iſh ĩdol god of water; we here find a ſtrong parity 
of religious cuſtoms and ceremonies, between the pretended prophets, and 
n the preſent northern Indians, and the ancient Mexicans. 
: Dd2 Acoſta 
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| Acoſta tells us, that the Peruvians acknowledged a ſupreme God, ane 
author of all things, whom they called Viracocha, and worſhipped as the- 
chief of all the gods, and honoured when they looked at the heavens or 
any of the celeſtial orbs; that for want of a proper name for that divine 
ſpirit of the univerſe, they, after the Mexican manner, deſeribed him by: 
his attributes, —as Pachacamac, the Creator of heaven and earth.“ But, 
though he hath deſcribed them poſſeſſed of theſe ſtrong ideas of God: 
and to have dedicated a facred houſe to the great firſt cauſe, bearing his 
divine prolific name; yet the Spaniſh prieſthood | have at the fame time; 
painted them as worſhipping the devil in the very ſame temple. Here- 
and there a truth may be found in their writings, but if we except the 
well deſigned performante of Don Antonio de Ulloa, one duodecimo vo- 
lume would have contained: all the accounts of any curious importance, 
which the Spaniards have exhibited to the learned world, concerning the 
genuine rites and cuſtoms, of the ancient Peruvians and Mexicans, ever 
ſince the ſeiſure of thoſe countries, and- the horrid murders Md on. 
the inhabitants. n 


But among all the Spaniſh friars, Hieronimo Roman was the greateſt cham- 
pion in hyperbolical writing. He has produced three volumes concern- 
ing the Indian American rites and ceremonies z—he ſtretches very far in his 
ſecond part of the commonwealths of the world; but when he gets to 
Peru and Mexico, the diftance. of thoſe remote regions enables him to ex- 
ceed himſelf: beyond all diſpute, the other writers of his black frater- 
nity, are only younger brethren; when compared to him in the marvellous. 
His, is the chief of all the Spaniſh romances of Peru-and Mexico. 


He ſays, the Indian natives, from Florida to Panama, had little religion 
or policy; and yet he affirms a few-pages after, that they believed in one 
true, immortal and - inviſtble God; reigning in heaven, called LTocabu- 
uagnamaorocoti; and is ſo kind as to allow them images, prieſts, and popes, 


their high-prieſt being called papa in that language. The origin of. 


images among them, is accounted for in a dialogue he gives us, between 
a ſhaking tree and one of the Indian prieſts: after a great deal of diſ- 
courſe, the tree ordered the prieſt to cut it down, and taught him how to 


make images thereof, and erect a temple. The tree was obeyed, and 


every year their votaries ſolemnized the dedication. The. good man has 
| laboured 
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Rboured- very Hard for the images, and ought to have ſuitable applauſe for 
go uſeful an invention; as it ſhews the univerſal opinion of mankind, con- 
cerning idols and images. With regard to that long conjectural divine name, 
by which they expreſſed the one true God, there is not the leaſt room to 
doubt, that the South- Americans had the divine name, Yohewab, in as great 
purity as thoſe of the north, eſpecially, as they were at the fountain head v, 
ne to it ane * other e compound words. 


He five alſo, chit the notiopills of Chulola had as many temples as. abe 
were days in the year; and that one of them was the moſt famous in the 
world, the baſis of the ſpire being as broad as a man could ſhoot with a 
croſs bow, and the ſpire itſelf. three miles high. The temples which the 
holy man ſpeaks of, ſeem to have been only the dwelling-houſes of ſtran- 
gers, who incorporated with the natives, . differing a little in their form of 
ſtructure, according to the uſual cuſtom of our northern Indians: and his 
religious principles not allowing him to go near the reputed ſhambles of the 
devil, much leſs to enter the ſuppoſed territories of hell, he has done 
pretty well by them, in allowing them golden ſuns and moons - veſtry 
Keepers, &c. The badneſs of his optic inſtruments, if joined with the 
ſuppoſed dimneſs of his ſight, may plead in excuſe for the ſpiral alti- 
tude, which he fixes at 13, 480 feet; for from what we know of the northern 
Indians, we ought to: ſtrike off the three firſt figures of its height, and the 
remaining 40 is very likely to have been the juſt W of the pf alias 
the red - painted, great, wart pole. #3 6.5; | 


The ſame writer tells us, that the Peruvian pontifical office belonged to- 
the eldeſt ſon of the king, or ſome chief lord of the country: and that it 
devolved by ſucceſſion. But he anoints. him after a very ſolemn manner, 
with an ointment which he carefully mixes with the blood of circumciſed 
infants. This prieſt of war dealing ſo much in blood himſelf, without 
doubt, ſuſpected them of the like; though at the ſame time no Indian 
prieſt will either ſhed, or touch human blood: but that they formerly 
air deien _ with "_ nm be allowed to the holy man. 


The e of 3 were Inte on nibigh, 3 or tops of hills, he 


ſays, and were ſurrounded with four circular mounds of earth, the one riſing 
1 | gradually: 
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gradually above the other, from the outermoſt circle 3 and that the temple 
ſtood in the center of the incloſed ground, built in a quadrangular form, 
having altars, &c. He has officiouſly obtruded the ſun into it; per- 
| haps, becauſe he thought it dark within. He deſcribes another religious 
houſe, on the eaſtern part of that great incloſure, facing the riſing ſun, to 
which they aſcended by ſix ſteps, where, in the hollow of à thick wall, 
lay the image of the ſun, &c. This thick wall having an hollow: part with- 
in it, was no other than their ſanctum ſanctorum, conformably to what I 
obſerved, concerning the pretended holieſt place of the Muſkohge In- 
dians. Any one who is well acquainted with the language, rites, and 
cuſtoms of the North-American Indians, can ſee with a glance when theſe 
monkiſh writers ſtumble on a truth, or ramble at large. 


Acoſta ſays, that the Mexicans obſerved their chief feaſt in the month of 
May, and that the nuns two days before mixed a ſufficient quantity of 
beets with honey, and made an image of it. He trims up the idol very 
genteelly, and places it on an azure- coloured chair, every way becoming 
the ſcarlet-· coloured pope. He ſoon after introduces flutes, drums, cornets, 
and trumpets, to celebrate the feaſt of Eupania Vitzliputzli, as he thinks 
proper to term it: on account of the nuns, he gives them Pania, © fe- 
minine bread,” inſtead of the maſculine Panis; which he makes his nuns 

to diſtribute at this love-feaſt, to the young men, in large pieces reſem- 
bling great bones. When they receive them, they rebgioufly lay them 
down at the feaſt of the idol, and call them the fleſh and bones of the God 
Vizhputzh. | 


Then be brings in the prieſts vailed, with garlands on their heads, and 
chains of flowers about their necks, each of them ſtrictly obſerving their 
place: if the inquiſitive reader ſhould deſire to know how he diſcovered 
thoſe garlands and flowery chains; (eſpecially as their heads were covered, 
and they are ſecret in their religious .ceremonies) J muſt inform him, that 
Acoſta wrought a kind of cotton, or woollen cloth for them, much finer 
than ſilk, through which he might have eaſily ſeen them — heſides, ſuch a 
religious dreſs gave him a better opportunity of hanging a croſs, and a 
ſtring of beads "afterwards round their necks. 


Next 
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Next to thoſe religious men, he uſhers in a fine company of gods and 
goddeſſes, in imagery, dreſſed like the others, the people paying them 
divine worſhip ; this without doubt, is intended to ſupport the popith ſaint- 
worſhip. Then he makes them ſing, and dance round the paſte, and uſe 
feveral other ceremonies. And when the eyes are tired with viewing thoſe 
wild circlings, he ſolemnly bleſſes, and conſecrates thoſe morſels of paſte, 
and thus makes them the real fleſh and bones of the idol, which the 
people honour as gods. When he has ended his feaſt of tranfubſtan- 
tiation, he fets his ſacrificers to work, and orders them to kill and ſacrifice 
more men than at any other feſtival, —as he thinks proper to make this- 
a greater carnival than any of the reſt. 


When he comes to finiſh his bloody ſacrifices, he orders the young 
men and women into two rows, directly facing each other, to dance 
and ſing by the drums, in praiſe of the feaſt and the god; and he 
ſets the oldeſt and the greateſt men to anſwer the ſong, and dance 
around them, in a great circle. This with a little alteration, reſembles- 
the cuſtom of the northern Indians. He ſays, that all the inhabitants of 
the city and country came to this great feaſt, - that it was deemed ſacri- 
legious in any perſon to eat of the honeyed paſte, on this great feſtival- 
day, or to drink water, till the afternoon ; and that they earneſtly adviſed 
thoſe; who had the uſe of reaſon, to abſtain from water till the After- 
noon, and carefully concealed it from the children during the time 
of this ceremony. But, at the end of the feaſt,. he makes the prieſts 
and ancients of the temple to break the image of paſte and conſecrated. 
rolls, into many pieces, and give them to the people by the way. of 
 facrament, according to the ſtricteſt rules of order, from the greateſt and 
eldeſt, to the youngeſt and leaſt, men, women and children: and he ſays, 
they received it with bitter tears, great reverence, and a very awful fear, 
with other ſtrong ſigns of devotion, ſaying at the ſame time,—* they did 
not eat the fleſh and bones of their God.” He adds, that they who 
had ſick people at home, demanded a piece of the ſaid paſte, and car- 
_ ried and gave it to them, with the. moſt profound reverence and awful 
adoration ; that all who partook of this propitiating ſacrifice, were obliged 
to give a part of the ſeed of Maiz, of which the idol was made; and 
then at the end of the ſolemnity, a prieſt of high authority preached to 
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the people on their laws and ceremonies, with a commanding voice, and 
expreſſive ente, and thus diſmiſſed the aſſembly. 


Well may Acoſta blame the devil in the manner he oi for'introducing 
among the Mexicans, fo near a reſemblance of the popiſh ſuperſtitions and 
idolatry. But whether ſhall we blame or pity this writer, for obſcuring 
the truth with a confuſed heap of falſhoods? The above is however a curi- 
ous Spaniſh picture of the Mexican paſſover, or annual expiation of fins, 
and of their ſecond paſſover in favour of their ſick people;,—and- of paying 
their tythes,—according to- ſimilar cuſtoms of our North-American Indians. 
We are now ſufficiently informed of the rites and cuſtoms of the remote, 


and uncorrupt South-Americans, by the Miſſiſippi Indians, who have a 
communication with them both 1n Peace and war. 


Ribault Laudon deſcribing! the yearly feſtival of the Floridans, 170 
that the day before it began, the women ſweeped out a great circuit of 
ground, where it was obſerved with ſolemnity that when the main body 
of the people entered the holy ground, they all placed themſelves in good 
order, ſtood up painted, and decked in their beſt apparel,” when three Ja- 
das, or prieſts, with different paintings and geſtures followed them, play- 
ing on muſical inſtruments, and ſinging with a ſolemn voice—the others 
anſwering them: that when they made three circles in this manner, the 
men ran off to the woods, and the women ſtaid weeping behind, cutting their 
arms with muſcle-ſhells, and throwing the blood tewards the ſun; and that 
when the men returned, the three days feaſt was finiſhed. This is another 
confuſed Spaniſh draught of the Floridan paſſover, or feaſt of love; and 
of their univerſal method of bleeding themſelves after much exerciſe, which 
according to the Spaniſh plan, they offered up to the ſun. From theſe 
different writers, it is plain that where the Indians have not been corrupted 
by foreigners, their cuſtoms and religious worſhip are nearly alike; and 
alſo that every different tribe, or nation of Indians, uſes ſuch-like divine 
proper name, and awful ſounds, as Yah-Wah, Hetovah, &c. being tranſ— 
poſitions of the divine eſſential name, as our northern Indians often re- 
peat in their religious dances. As the ſound of Yah-wab jarred in Lau- 
don's ear, he called it Fava; in reſemblance to the Syriac and Greek me- 
thod of expreſling the terra-grammaton, from which Galatinus impoſed it 
upon us, calling it Jebowab, inſtead of Yobewah. 


The 


The Spaniſh writers tell us, that the Mexicans had a feaſt, and month, 
which they called Hueitoxolti, when the maiz was ripe ; every man at that 
time bringing an handful to be offered at the temple, with a kind of drink, 

called Utuli, ' made out of the ſame grain.— But they ſoon deck up an idol 
with roſes, garlands, and flowers, and deſcribe them as offering to it ſweet 
gums, &c. Then they ſpeedily dreſs a woman with the appatel of either 
the god, or goddeſs, of ſalt, which muſt be to ſeaſon the human ſacrifices, 
as they depicture them according to their own diſpoſitions. But they ſoon 
change the ſcene, and bring in the god of gain, in a rich temple dedicated 
to him, where the merchants apart ſacrifice vaſt numbers of purchaſed cap. 
tives. It often chagrines an; inquiſitive and impartial reader to trace the 
contradictions, and chimerical inventions, of thoſe aſpiring bigoted writers: 
who ſpeak of what they did not underſtand, only by ſigns,” and a few 
chance words. The diſcerning reader can eaſily perceive them from 
what hath been already ſaid, and muſt know that this Spaniſh mountain 
In labour, is only the Indian firſt neee ee to rde "yp 
of our NottheAmerican Indians. | 17 


11 is to be lamented that writers will not keep to matters of fact: Some 
of our own hiſtorians have deſcribed the Mohawks as, cannibals, and con- 
tinually hunting after man's fleſh; with equal truth Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, and others ee, that in Britain there were e Autheape- | 
Phagi, “ man- eaters.“ 1 5 a 8 1 

Garcillaſſo de fn Vega, another Spaniſh romancer, ſays, tha the Peru- 
vian ſhepherds worſhipped the ſtar called Lyra, as they imagined it pre- 
ſerved their flocks: but he ought firſt to have ſupplied them with flocks, 
for they had none except a kind of wild ſheep, that kept. in, the moun- 
| tains, and which are of ſo fætid a ſmell, that no creature is fond to ap- 
proach them. 


1 T he 3 aſpiring fictitious writer tells us, the Peruvians worſhipped the 
Creator of the world, whom he is pleaſed to call Yiracocha Pachuyacha 
ha hic: any perſon who is in the leaſt acquainted with the rapid flowing 
manner of the Indian American diale&s, will conclude from the wild ter- 
mination that the former is not the Peruvian divine name. Next to this 


8 great Creator of the univerſe, he affirms, they worſhipped the ſun; and 
| Ee | NEXT 
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next to the ſolar orb, they deified and worſhipped thunder, believing it 
proceeded from a man in heaven, who had power over the rain, hail, and 
thunder, and every thing in the ærial regions; and that they offered up facri- 
fices to it, but none to the univerſal Creator. To prefer the effect to the ac- 
knowledged prime cauſe, is contrary to the comman. reaſon of mankind, 


who adore that object which they eſteem either the moſt . or the 
moſt powerful. 


Monſieur Le Page Du Pratz tells us, he lived ſeven. years | _ the 
Nachee Indians, about one hundred leagues up the Miſſiſippi from Ne- 
Orleans; and in order to emulate the Spaniſh romances of the Indians, in 
bis performance, he affirms their women are double-breaſted, which he par- 
_ ticularly deſcribes: and then following the Spaniſh copy, he aſſures us, the 
higheſt rank of their nobles is called ſuns, and that they only attend the 
ſacred and eternal fire; which he doubtleſs mentioned, merely to introduce 
| his convex lens, by which he tells us with a great air of confidence, he 
gained much eſteem among them, as by the gift of it, he enabled them to 
continue their boly fire, if it ſhould caſually be near extinguiſhed. According 
to him, the Chikkaſah tongue was the court language of the Miſſiſippi In- 
dians, and that it had not the letter R The very reverſe of which. is the 
truth; for the French and all their red. ſavages were at conſtant war with 
them, becauſe of their firm connection with the Engliſh, | and. hated 
their national name; and as to the language, they could not converſe with 
them, as their dialects are ſo different from each other. I recited a long 
ſtring of his well-known ſtories to a body of gentlemen, well ſkilled in 
the languages, rites, and cuſtoms of our Eaſt and Weſt- Florida Indians, 
” and they agreed that the Koran did not differ more. widely from the divine 


| oracles, than the accounts of this writer from. the 1 cuſtoms of, the 
Indian Americans. | 5 108 


— 


The Spaniſh artiſts 3 F ahe Gas . or 1 xl 
peror Montezuma, with very ſpacious and beautiful palaces, one of which 
they raiſed on pillars of fine jaſper 3 and another wrought: with exquiſite 
{kill out of marble, jaſper, and other valuable ſtones, with veins gliſtering 
like rubies, they have finiſhed the roof with equal {kill, compoſed of car- 
ved and painted cypreſs, cedar, and pine-trees, without any kind of nails. 
They ſhould have furniſhed ſome of the chambers with ſuitable . pavilions 


. and 
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and beds of ſtatè 3 but tlie bedding and furniture in our northern Indian 
huts, is the ſame with what they were pleaſed to deſcribe, in the wonder- 
ful Mexican palaces. In this they have not don juſtice to the grand red 
monatch, whom they raiſed up, (with his ooo women, or 3000 ere 
5 ing, to ſome,) only 4. ade the Spaniſh War dy vverthrowihg! bim. 


Montezuma in an oration to his people, at the arrival of the Shani, 
is faid by Malvendar, to have perſuaded his people to yield to the power 
of his Catholic Majeſty's arms, for their own fote- fathers were firangers 
in that land, and brought there long before that period in à fleet. The 
emperor, who they pretend bore ſuch univerſal arbitrary ſway, is raiſed by 
their pens, from the uſual rank of a war-chieftain, to his imperial great · 
deſs : But deſpotie power is death to their ears, as it is deſtructive of their 
— liberty, and reputed theocratic government ; they have no name 
for a ſubject, but ſay, the people,” In order to carry on the ſelf- 
| flattering war-romance, they began the epocha of that great fictitious em- 
pire, in the time of the ambitious and formidable Montezuma, that their 
handful of heaven- favoured popiſh ſaints might have the more honour in 
deſtroying it: had they deſcribed it of a long continuance, they foreſaw 

that the world would detect the fallacy, as ſoon as they learned the lan- 

guage of the pretended empire; correſpondent to which; our o-] 'r 
Emperor Powhatan of Virginia, was ſoon dethroned. We are foiciently 
informed by the rambling Miſſiſippi Indians, that Motebſbame is à com- 
mon high war- name of the South-American leaders; and which the fate 
he is ſaid to receive, ſtrongly corroborates. Our Indians urge with a great 
deal of vehemence, that as every one is promoted only by public virtue, 
and has his equals in civil and martial affairs, thoſe Spaniſh books that bave 
mentioned red emperors, and great empires in America, ought to be burnt 
in ſome of the remaining old years accurſed fire. And this Indian fixed 
opinion ſeems to be ſufficiently confirmed by the ſituation of Mexico, as it 
is only about 315 miles from ſouth to north; and narrower than 200 miles 
along the northern coaſt—and lies between Tlaſcala and Mechoacan, to the 
| weſt of the former, and eaſt of the latter, whence the Mexicans were con- 
tinually harraſſed by thoſe lurking ſwift-footed ſavages, who could ſecure 
their retreat home, in the ſpace of two or three days. When we conſider 
the vicinity of thoſe two inimical ſtates to the pretended puiſſant empire of 
Mexico, which might have eaſily cruſhed them to pieces, with her for- 
E e 2 . midable 
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midable armies, in order to ſecure the lives of the ſubjects, and credit 
of the ſtate, we may ſafely venture to affirm, from the long train of 
_ eircumſtances already exhibited, that the Spaniſh Peruvian and Mexican 
empires are without the leaſt foundation in nature; and that the Spaniards 
defeated the tribe o Mexico. ( * called Mftabite) &cc. n by 
the help of their red allies. 


Fl their deſcriptions of South-America and its native inhabitants, they 
treat largely of heaven, hell, and purgatory; lions, ſalamanders, maids of 
honour, maids of penanee, and their abbeſſes; men whipping themſelves 
with cords; idols, mattins, monaſtic vows, cloiſters of young men, with a 
prodigious group of other popiſh inventions: and we muſt not forget to 
do juſtice to thoſe induſtrious and ſagacious obſervers, who diſeovered 
two golgothas, or towers made of human ſkulls, plaiſtered with lime: 
Acoſta tells us, that Andrew de Topia aſſured him, he and Gonſola de 
Vimbtia reckoned one hundred and thirty-ſix thouſand human ſkulls in 

them. The temple dedicated to the air; is likewiſe worthy of being mens 
tioned, as they aſſert in the ſtrongeſt manner, that five thouſand: prieſts 
ſerved conſtantly in it, and obliged every one who entered, to bring ſome 
human ſacrifice ; that the walls of it were an inch thick, and the floor a 
foot deep, with black, dry, clotted blood. If connected herewith, we re- 
flect, that beſide this blood-thirſty god ef the air, the Spaniards have repre- 
ſented them as worſhipping a multitude of idol gods and goddeſſes, (no leſs 
than two thouſand according to Lopez de Gomara) and ſacrifieing to them 
chiefly human victims; and that the friars are reported by a Spaniſh biſhop 
of Mexico, in his letters of the year 1532, to have broken down twenty 
thouſand idols, and deſolated five hundred idol temples, where the natives 
ſacrificed every year more than twenty thouſand hearts of boys and girls; 
and that if the noblemen were burnt to aſhes, they killed their cooks, but- 
lers, chaplains, and dwarfs and had a plenty of targets, maces, and en- 
ſigns hurled into their funeral piles: this terrible ſlaughter, points out to 
us clearly from their own accounts, that theſe authors either gave the world 
a continued chain of falſehoods, or thoſe ſacrifices, | and human maſſacres 


+8 With regard to Indies Ariel; J never heard of, or ſaw any in the northern nations, 
wa one in Iſhtatoe, a northern town. of the middle da of che Cheerake country, and he 
was a great beloved man. 5 1 | 


then 


' The teftimoniier-of Spaniſh writers,” © ang 


they boaſtingly tell us of, would have, long before Vu came, nes de- 


v Peru 1 des b. 3. | 5 
n 
1 ſhall now quote a Unie 1 cheie n romantic 8 to py 
the account I have given concerning the genuine rites, and ee ** 
our North-American Indians. 7 att | 


vg The ornaments of the | al of South and North America, vere for- 
merly, and ſtill are alike, without the leaſt difference, except in value. 
Thoſe ſuperficial writers agree, that the men and women of Peru and 


Mexico wore golden ear- rings, and bracelets. around their necks and wriſts 


that the men wore rings of the ſame metal in their noſe, marked their bo- 
dies with various figures, painted their faces red, and the women their 


cheeks, which ſeems to have been a very early and general cuſtom. They 
tell us, that the coronation: of the Indian kings, and - inſtallment - of 
their nobles, was ſolemnized with comedies, banquets, lights, &c. and 


that no plebeians were allowed to ſerve before their kings; they muſt 


be knights, or noblemen. All thoſe ſounding high titles are only a con- 


| fuſed picture of the general method of the Indians in crowning their war- 
riors, performing their war-dances, | and eſteeming thoſe fellows as old 


women, who never attended the repay bah ark with ſucceſs for the 
W brethren. 99 tn 


<a A0 de Ulloa Lula us, . * of 1 8 
natives cut the lobes of their ears, and for a conſiderable time, faſtened 


fmall- weights to them, in order to lengthen them; that others cut holes in 


their upper and under lips; through the cartilege of the noſe, their chins, 
and jaws, and either hung or thruſt through them, ſuch things as they moſt 
fancied, which alſo agrees with — ancient cuſtoms of our Northern In- 


dans. 


, FREE de Moraes and Acoſta affirm, that the Braſilians marry in their 


own family, or tribe. And Jo. de Laet. ſays, they call their, uncles and 


aunts, © fathers and mothers,” which is a cuſtom of the Hebrews, and 


of all our North-American Indians: and he aſſures us they mourn very 


much for their dead; and chat cheir clothes are like choſe of the early 


Ulloa 85 


Jens. 
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Ulloa aſſures us, that the South American Indians have no other me- 
thod of weaving carpets, quilts, and other ſtuffs, but to count the 
threads one by one, when they are paſſing the woof ; — that they ſpin 
cotton and linnen, as their chief manufacture, and paint their cloth with 
| the images of men, beaſts, birds, fiſhes, trees, flowers, &c. and that each 
of thoſe webs was adapted to one certain uſe, without being cut, and 
that their, patience was equal to ſo arduous a taſk. According to this 
deſcription, there is not the leaſt diſparity between the ancient North-Athe- 
rican method of manufacturing, and that of the South Americans. 


Acoſta writes, that the clothes of the South-Arerican Indians are ſhaped 
like thoſe of the ancient Jews, being a ſquare little cloak, and a little coat: 


and the Rev. Mr. Thorowgood, anno 1650, obſerves, that this is a proof 


of ſome weight in ſhewing their original deſcent; eſpecially to ſuch who 
pay a deference to Seneca's parallel arguments of the Spamards having 
ſettled Italy; for the old mode of dreſs is univerſally alike, amg the In- 
| Kan Amer! 1CAns., 


"Ta 4 in his deſcription of America, and W aſſure us, they often 
heard the South American Indians to repeat the ſacred word Halleluiab, 
which made them admire how they firſt attained it. And Malvenda 
ſays, that the natives of St. Michael had tomb-ſtones, which the Spaniards 
digged up, with ſeveral ancient Hebrew characters upon them, as, 
« Why is God gone away?“ And, He is dead, God knows.” Had 
his © curioſity induced him to tranſcribe the epitaph, it would have 
given more ſatisfaction ; for, as they yet repeat the divine eſſential name, 
Zo He (49) Wab, ſo as not to prophane it, when they mourn for their 
dead, it is probable, they could write or engrave it, after the like manner, 
when ay firſt arrived on this main continent, 


We are told, that the South American links have a firm hope of the 
reſurrection of their bodies, at a certain period of time; and that on this 
account they bury their moſt, valuable treaſures with their dead, as well as 
the moſt uſeful conveniencies for future domeſtic life, ſuch as their bows 
and arrows: And when they ſaw the Spaniards digging up their graves for 
— and ſilver, they requaſied them to forbear emeenng the bones of their 
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dead in that manner, left it could prevent their being raiſed md united 
again *, | 


Monficur de Poutrincourt ſays, that, when the Canada Indians ſaluted 
him, they ſaid Ho Ho Ho; but as we are well affured, they expreſs 70 He 
a Ab, in the time of their feſtivals and other rejoicings, we have reaſn ta 
conclude he made a very material miſtake in ſetting down the Indian folemn 
bleſſing, or invocation. He likewiſe tells us, that the Indian women will - 
not marry on the graves of their huſbands, i. e. ſoon after their deecaſe,” 
but wait a long time before they even think of a ſecond huſband. That, 
If the huſband was killed, they would neither enter into a ſecond marriage, 
nor eat fleſh, till his blood had been revenged : and that after 'thild-bear- 
ing, they obſerve the Moſaic law of purification, ſhutting . nm 
from their der for the ſpace of 1985 days." hh 


Peter Martyr writes, that the Indian videw Wache the ne of 1 
deceaſed huſband, according to the Moſaic law: and he ſays, the Indiana 
worſhip that God who created the ſun, moon, and all inviſible things, and 
who gives them every thing that is good. He affirms the Indian prieſts had 
chambers in the temple, according to the cuſtom of the Iſraelites, by divine 
appointment, 28 1 Chron. ix. 26, 27. And that there were certain places 
An it, which none but their prieſts could enter, i. e. the holieſt. And 
Key ſays alſo, they have in ſome parts of America, an n form of Kings 
mot ana] prophet, as was formerly in Canaan, | 12 55 : 


Robert Williams, the firſt Engliſhman i in New-England; hot is ſaid. to 
have learned the Indian language, in order to convert the natives, believed 
them to be Jews: and he aſſures us, that their tradition records that their 
anceſtors came from the ſouth-welt, and that they return there at death; 
that their women ſeparate themſelves from the reſt of the people at certain 
Periods ; ; and that their Janguage bore ſome ay to Aq. N N = 


Baron Lahontan writes, that the Indian women” of Canada pon We 
ſelves after travail; thirty days for a male child and forty for à female: 
that during the ſaid time, they live apart from their huſband .- that the un- 

married debe of the deceaſed huſband marries the widow, fix Whois 


: yi 4 4 k 


4. vid. 8 ad 80lin; Benz, & Hit, Peruv. a 
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after his deceaſe; and that the outſtanding parties for war, addreſs the 
great ſpirit every bay till they ſet off, with ſacrifices, ſongs, and fealting, | 


We are alfo told, that the men in Mexico ſat down, and the women 
good, when they made water, which is an univerſal cuſtom among our 
North-American Indians. Their primitive modeſty, and indulgence to 
their women, ſeem to have introduced this ſingular cuſtom, after the 
manner of the ancient Mauritanians, on account of their ſcantineſs of 
CO as I formerly obſerved. No 


K tells us, that the Indians of Braſil atk en ue ten times a 
FR and that the huſbands have no matrimonial intercouſe with their wives, 
till their children are either weaned, or grown pretty hardy; which is ſimi- 
lar to the cuſtom of theſe northern Indians, and that of the Iſraelites, as 
Hol. i. 8. He ſays, if a Peruvian child was weaned before its time, it was 
called Ainſeo, « a baſtard.” And that if a Braſilian wounds another, he i 18 
wounded in the ſame part of the body, with equal puniſhment ; limb for 
limb, or life for life, according to the Moſaic law ;—which, within our own 
memory, theſe Indian nations obſerved ſo eagerly, that if a boy ſhooting 
at birds, accidentally wounded another, though out of fight, with his ar- 
row ever ſo ſlightly, he, or any of his family, wounded him after the very 
| ſame manner; which is a very ſtriking analogy with the Jewiſh retaliation, 
He likewiſe tells us, that their Sachems, or Emperors, were. the heads of 
their church: and according to Laet. Deſcript. America, the Peruvians 
had one temple conſecrated to the creator of the world; beſides four 
_ other religious places, in reſemblance of the Jewiſh ſynagogues. And Mal- 
venda ſays, the American idols were mitred, as Aaron was. He likewiſe 
affirms, as doth Acoſta, that the natives obſerved a year of ** ac- 
cording to the uſage of the [ſraclites. __ 

Benzo ſays, that the men * women incline very much to dancing; and 
the women often by themſelves, according to the manner of the Hebrew 
nation; as in 1 Sam. xxi. 11. eſpecially after gaining a victory over 
the enemy, as in Judg. xi. 34. — xxi. 21. 23, and 1 Sam. xviii. 6, 7. 
Acoſta tells us, that though adultery is deemed by them: a capital crime, 
yet they at the ſame time ſet little value by virginity, and it ſeems to have 
been a bewailable condition, in Judea, He likewiſe ſays, they waſh their 

3 new 
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flew born infants, in reſemblance of the Moſaic law; as Eck. xvi, 9. And 
the Spaniatds ſay, that the prieſts of Mexico, were anvinted From head 
to foot; that they conſtantly wore their hair, till they were ſuperatinuared ; 

and that the huſband did not lie with his wife, for two years after the was 
delivered: Our tiorthern Indians imitare the firſt cuſtom; though iq the ſe- 
cond, they reſemble that of the heathen by polling or trimming their hair; 
and with regard to the third, they always ſleep apart from their wives, for 
the greater part of a year, after delivery. 


By the Spaniſh authorities, the Peruvians and Mexicans were Polyga- 
-miſts, but they had one principal wife, to whom they were married with 
certain ſolemnities; and murder, adultery, theft, and inceſt, were puniſhed 
with death.—But there was an exception in ſome places, with regard to in- 
ceſtuous intercourſes : which is intirely conſonant to the uſage of the nor- 

| thern Indians. For as to. inceſt, the Cheerake marry both mother and 
daughter, or two ſiſters; but they all obſerve the prohibited laws of 
conſanguinity, in the ſtricteſt manner. They tell us, that when the 
prieſts offered ſacrifice, they abſtained from women and ſtrong drink, and 
faſted ſeveral days, before any great feſtival ; that all of them buried their 
dead in their houſes, or in high places; that when they were forced to bury 
in any of the Spaniſh church-yards, they frequently ſtole the corpſe, and 
interred it either in one of their own houſes, or in the mountains; ; and that 
Juan de la Torre took five hundred thouſand Pezoes out of one tomb. 
Here is a long train of Iſraelitiſn cuſtoms : and, if we include the whole, 
they exhibit a very ſtrong analogy between all the eſſential traditions, rites, 
cuſtoms, &c. of the South and North American Indians ; though the Spa- 
niards mix an innumerable heap of abſurd chimeras, and romantic dreams, 
_ the plain material truths I have extracted, 


1 1 peruſed the firſt volume of the Hiſtory of North-America, from 
the diſcovery thereof by, Sylvanus Americanus, printed in New Jerſey, 
Anno 1761, from, I believe, the Philadelphia monthly paper— and was: 

not a little ſurpriſed to find in ſuch a uſeful collection, the conjectural, 
though perhaps well-intended accounts of the firſt adventurers, and ſettlers, 

in North-America, concerning the natives: and which are laid as the only. 
baſis for inquiſitive writers to trace . origin, inſtead of later and more 


ſubſtantial obſervations. Though ſeveral of thoſe early writers were un- 
e F doubtedly 
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doubtedly ſagacious, learned, and candid; yet under the circumſtances in 
which they wrote, it was impoſſible for them to convey to us any true 
knowledge of the Indians, more than what they gained by their ſenſes, which 
mult be ſuperficial, and liable to many errors. Their conjectural accounts 
ought to have been long ſince examined, by ſome of that learned body, or 
they ſhould not have given a ſanction to them. However, they are leſs 
faulty than the Spaniſh accounts. 


I preſume, enough hath been ſaid to point out the ſimilarity between 
the rites and cuſtoms of the native American Indians, and thoſe of the 
Iſraelites. And that the Indian ſyſtem ig derived from the moral, cere- 
monial, and judicial laws of the Hebrews, though now but a faint copy 
of the divine original. — Their religious rites, martial cuſtoms, dreſs, muſic, 
dances, and domeſtic forms of lite, ſeem clearly to evince alſo, that they 
came to America in early times, before ſects had ſprung up among the 
Jews, which was ſoon after their prophets ceaſed, and before arts and 
{ſciences had arrived to any perfection; otherwiſe, it is likely they would 
have retained ſome knowledge of them, at leaſt where they firſt ſettled, it 
being in a favourable climate, and conſequently, they were in a more com- 
pact body, than on this northern part-of the American continent. 


The South-American natives wanted nothing 3 render life 
ealy and agrecable: and they had nothing ſuperfluous, except gold and 
ſilver. When we conſider the Kae of the people, and the ſkill 
they had in collecting 2 prodigious quantity of treaſures, it ſeems as 
if they gained that {kill from their countrymen, and the Tyrians; who 
in the reign of Solomon exceedingly enriched themſelyes, in a few voy- 
ages. The conjecture that the aborigines wandered here from captivity, 
by the nortk caſt parts of Aſia, over Kamſchatſka, to have their liberty 
and religion; is not ſo improbable, as that of their being driven by ſtreſs of 
weather into the bay of Mexico, from the ealt, 


1 hough a ſingle argument of the general ſubject, may prove but little, 
dicjoined COM the 1 ; yet, according to the true laws of hiſtory, and the 
beck rules for tracing antiquities, the concluſion is to be Crawn from clear 
corrcſhonding circumſtances united: the force of one branch of the ſubject 

ght ro be connected with the others, and then judge by the whole, Such 


readers 
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readers as may diſſent from my opinion of the Indian American origin and 
deſcent, ought to inform us how the natives came here, and by what means 
they formed the long chain of rites, cuſtoms, &c. ſo ſimilar to the uſage 
of the Hebrew nation, and in general difiimilar to the modes, &e. of the 
Fagan world. 54 | Re 


Ancient writers do not agree upon any certain place, where the Ophir of 
Solomon lay; it muſt certainly be a great diſtance from Joppa, for it was 
a three years voyage. After the death of Solomon, both the Iſraglites and 
Tyrians ſeem to have utterly diſcontinued their trading voyages to that 
part of the world. Euſebius and Eupolemus ſay, that David ſent to 
Urphe, an iſland in the red ſea, and brought much gold into Judea; and 
Ortelius reckons this to have been Ophir : though, agreeably to the opinion 
of the greater part of the modern literati, he alſo conjectures Cephala, or 
Sophala, to have been the Ophir of Solomon. Junius imagines it was in. 
Aurea Cherſoneſus; Tremellius and Niger are of the ſame opinion. But 
Vatablus reckons it was Hiſpaniola, diſcovered, and named ſo by Colum- 
bus: yet Poſtellus, Phil. Mornay, Arias Montanus, and Goropius, are of 
opinion that Peru is the ancient Ophir; ſo widely different are their conjec- 
tures. Ancient hiſtory is quite ſilent, concerning America; which indicates 
that it has been time immemorial rent aſunder from the African continent, 
according to Plato's Timeus. The north- eaſt parts of Aſia alſo were 
undiſcovered, till of late, Many geographers have ſtretched Aſia and Ame- 
rica ſo far, as to join them together: and others have divided thoſe two- 
quarters of the globe, at a great diſtance from each other. But the Ruſſians, 
after ſeveral dangerous attempts, have clearly convinced the world, that they 
are now divided, and yet have a near communication together, by a nar- 
row ſtrait, in which ſeveral iſlands are ſituated ; through which there is an 
eaſy paſſage from the north-eaſt of Aſia to the north-weſt of America by 
the way of Kamſchatſka; which probably joined to the north-weſt point 
of America. By this paſſage, ſuppoſing the main continents were ſepa- 
rated, it was very practicable for the inhabitants to go to this extenſive: 
new world; and afterwards, to have proceeded in queſt of ſuitable climates, 
—according to the Jaw of nature, that directs every creature to ſuch elimes 
as are moſt convenient and agreeable, 


F f 2 | Having 
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Having endeavoured to aſcertain the origin and deſcent of the North- 
American Indians—and produced a variety of arguments that incline my 
own opinion in favour of their being of Jewiſh extration—which at the 
ſame time furniſh the public with a more complete Inpian SysTem of reli- 
gious rites, civil and martial cuſtoms, language, &c. &c. than hath ever 
been exhibited, neither disfigured by fable, nor prejudice—I ſhall proceed 
to give a general hiſtorical deſcription of thoſe Indian nations among whom 
I have chiefly reſided, 
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KATAHBA NATION, &e 


W BEGIN with the KaTansa, becauſe their country is the moſt conti- 
I guous to Charles-Town in South-Carolina. It is placed in our mo- 
dern maps, in 34 degrees north latitude, but proper care hath not yet 
been taken to aſcertain the limits and ſite of any of the Indian nations. It 
is bounded on the north and north-eaſt, by North-Carolina—on the eaſt 
and ſouth, by South-Carolina—and about weſt-ſouth-weſt by the Cheerake 
nation. Their chief ſettlement is at the diſtance of one hundred and forty- 


five miles from the Cheerake, as near as I can compute it by frequent jour- 
nies, and about 200 miles diſtant from Charles-Town. | 
Their ſoil is extremely good ; the climate open and healthy ; the water. 


very clear, and well-taſted, The chief part of the Katahba country, I ob- 

ſerved during my reſidence with them, was ſettled cloſe on the eaſt fide of 

a broad purling river, that heads in the great blue ridge of mountains, 
The land would 


and empties itſelf into Santee-river, at Amelia townſhip; then running eaſt- 


ward of Charles-town, diſgorges itſelf into the Atlantic, 
produce any ſort of Indian proviſions, but, by the continual paſſing and re- 
paſſing of the Engliſh, between the northern and ſouthern colonies, the Ka- 
tahba live perhaps the meaneſt of any Indians belonging to the Britiſh Ame- 
rican empir . They are alſo ſo corrupted by an immoderate uſe of our ſpiritu- 
through 


ous liquors, and of courſe, indolent, that they ſcarcely plant any thing fit for 
South-Carolina has ſupplied their wants, either 


the ſupport of human life, 
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through a political, or charitable view; which kindneſs, ſeveral reſpectable 
iphabitants in their neighbourhood ſay, they abuſe in a very high degree; 


for they often deſtroy the white people” s live Rock, and even kill their 
horſes for miſchief ſake. 


Tt was bad policy of a prime magiſtrate of South-Carolina, who a little 
more than twenty years ago, deſired me to endeavour to decoy the Chik- 
kaſah nation to ſettle near New-Windſor, or Savanna town. For the Indians 
will not live peaceable with a mixed ſociety of people. It is too recent to 
need enlarging on, that the Englifh inhabitants were at ſundry times forced 
by neceſſity, to take ſhelter in New-Windfor and Auguſta garriſons, at the 
alarm of the cannon, to ſave themſelves from about an hundred of the 
Chikkaſah, who formerly ſettled there, by the inticement of our traders : 
the two colonies of South-Carolina and Georgia were obliged on this oc- 

caſion to ſend up a number of troops, either to drive them off, or check 
their inſolence. By ſome fatality, they are much addicted to exceſſive 
drinking, and ſpirituous liquors diſtract them ſo exceedingly, that they will 
even eat live coals of fire. Harſh uſage alone, will, never ſubdue an In- 
dian: and too much indulgence is as bad; for then they would think, 
what was an effect of politic friendfhip, proceeded from a tribute of fear. 


We may obſerve of them as of the fire, © it is ſafe and uſeful, cheriſhed at 


proper diſtance , but if too near us, it becomes dangerous, and will ſcorch 
if not conſume us.“ 


We are not acquainted with any ſavages of ſo warlike a diſpoſition, 
as the Katahba and the Chikkaſah, The ſix united northern nations. 
have been time immemorial engaged in a bitter war with the former, 
and the Katahba are now reduced to very few above one hundred fight- 
ing men—the ſmall pox, and intemperate drinking, have contributed how- 
ever more than their wars to their great decay. When South-Carolina. 
was in its infant ſtate, they muſtered fifteen. hundred fighting men: and 
they always behaved as faithful and friendly to the Engliſh as could. 
be reaſonably expected, from cunning, ſuſpicious, and free ſavages. About 
the year 1743, their nation conſiſted of almoſt 400 warriors, of above 

twenty different dialects. I ſhall mention a few of the national names 
of thoſe, who make up this mixed language the Kitahba, is the ſtan- 
dard, or court: dialect — - the Wataree, who make up a large town; Zens, 


3 hard, 


4 
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wah, now Chowan, Canggaree, Nachee, Yamaſee, Cooſah, &c. Their coun- 
try had an old waſte field of ſeven miles extent, and ſeveral others of ſmal- 
ter dimenſions}; which ſhews that they were formerly a numerous. "people, 
to cultivate ſo much land with their dull ſtone-axes, before they had an 


opportunity of trading with the Engliſh, or allowed others to incorporate 
with them. 


. N | 
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CHEERAKE NATION, &c. 


— 


E ſhall now treat of the Cheerake nation, as the next neighbour 
to South-Carolina, 5 5 — 


Their national name is derived from Chee-ra, © fire,” which is their re- 
puted lower heaven, and hence they call their magi, Cheera-tahge, © men 
poſſeſſed of the divine fire. The country lies in about 34 degrees north 
latitude, at the diſtance of 340 computed miles to the north-weſt of Charles- 
town, — 140 miles - weſt-ſouth-weſt from the Katahba ROY almoſt 

200 miles to the north of the Muſkohge or Creek country. 


They are ſettled, nearly in an eaſt and weſt _ about 140 miles in 
length from the lower towns where Fort-Prince- George ſtands, to the late 
unfortunate Fort-Loudon. The natives make two diviſions of their coun- 
try, which they term Ayrate, and Oztare, ſignifying © low,” and © moun- 
tainous.“ The former diviſion is on the head branches of. the beau- 
tiful Savanah river, and the latter on thoſe of the eaſternmoſt river of the 
great Miſſiſippi. Their towns are always cloſe to ſome river, or creek; as 
there the land is commonly very level and fertile, on account of the fre- 
quent waſhings off the mountains, and the moiſture it receives from the 
waters, that run through their fields. And ſuch a ſituation enables them 
to perform the ablutions, connected with their religious worſhip. 


The eaſtern, or lower parts of this country, are ſharp and cold to a Ca- 
rolinian in winter, and yet agreeable - but thoſe towns that lie among the 


Apalahche 
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Apalahche mountains, are very pinching to ſuch who are unaccuſtomed. to 
a ſavage life, The ice and ſnow continue on the north-ſide, till late in the 
ſpring of the year: however, the natives are well provided for it, by their 
bathing and anointing themſelves. This regimen ſhuts up the pores of the 
body, and by that means prevents too great a perſpiration; and an accul- 
tomed exerciſe of hunting, joined with the former, puts them far above 
their climate: they are almoſt as impenetrable to cold, as a bar of ſteel, 
and the ſevereſt cold is no detriment to their hunting. 


Formerly, the Cheerake were a very numerous and potent nation. Not 
above forty years ago, they had 64 towns and villages, populous, and full 
of women and children. According to the computation of the, moſt intel- 
ligent old traders of that time, they amounted to upwards, ee, 
fighting men; a prodigious number to have ſo cloſe on our ſettlements, 
defended by blue-topped ledges of inacceſſible mountains: where, but three 
of them . can make a ſucceſsful campaign, even againſt their own watchful 
red-colour enemies. But they were chen fimpk, and peicentle, to what 

they are now. 


As their weſtern, or-upper towns, which are ſituated among the Apalah- 
ee, on the eaſtern branches of the Miſſiſippi, were alway en- 
gaged in hot war with the more northern Indians; and the middle and lower 
towns in conſtant hoſtility with the Muſkohge, till reconciled by a go- 
vernor of South-Carolina for the ſake of trade, —ſeveral of their beſt towns, 
on the ſouthern” branch of Savanah-river, are now forſaken and deſtroyed : 
as Iſbtatobe, Echia, Toogalo, &c. and they are brought into a narrower 
compaſs. At the concluſion of our laſt war with them, the traders calcu- 
lated the number of their warriors to conſiſt of about two thouſand three- 
hundred, which is a great diminution for ſo ſhort a ſpace of time: and if 
we may conjecture for futurity, from the circumſtances already paſt, 
there will be few of them alive, after the like revolution of time. Their 
towns are ſtill ſcattered wide of each other, becauſe the land will not admit 
any other ſettlement: it is a rare thing to ſee a level tract of four hundred 
acres. They are alſo ſtrongly attached to rivers, —all retaining the opi- 
nion of the ancients, that rivers are neceſſary to conſtitute a paradiſe, Nor 
is it only ornamental, but likewiſe beneficial to them, on account of purify- 
ing themſelves, and alſo for the ſervices of common life, —ſuch as. fiſhing, 
n Ge 2 _ fowling, 
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fowling, and killing of deer, which come in the warm ſeaſon, to eat the 
faltiſh moſs and graſs, which grow on the rocks, and under the ſurface of 
the waters. Their rivers are generally very ſhallow, and pleaſant to the 
eye; for the land being high, the waters have a quick deſcent ; they ſeldom _ 
overflow their banks, unleſs when a heavy rain falls on a deep ſnow, 
— Then, it is frightful to ſee the huge pieces of ice, mixed with a prodigi- 
ous torrent of water, rolling down the high mountains, and over the ſteep 
craggy rocks, ſo impetuous, that nothing can reſiſt their force. Two old 
traders ſaw an inſtance of this kind, which ſwept away great plantations 
of oaks and pines, that had their foundation as in the center of the earth. 
Alt overſet ſeveral of the higher rocks, where the huge rafts of trees 
and ice had 1 up the main channel, and forced itſelf acroſs through 
the ſmaller hills. 


From the hiſtorical deſcriptions of the Alps, and a perſonal view of 
the Cheerake mountains conclude the Alps of Italy are much inferior 
ds ſeveral of the Cheerake mountains, both in height and rockineſs: the laſt 
are alſo of a prodigious extent, and frequently impaſſable by an enemy. 
The Allegeny, or © great blue ridge,” commonly called the Apalabebe- 
mountains, are here above a hundred miles broad; and by the beſt ac- 
counts we can get from the Miſſiſippi Indians, run along between Peru 
and Mexico, unleſs where the large rivers occaſion a break. They ſtretch 
alſo all the way from the weſt of the northern great lakes, near Hudſon's 
Bay, and acroſs the Miſſiſippi, about 250 leagues above New. Orleans. 
In the lower and middle parts of this mountainous ragged country, the In- 
dians have a convenient paſſable path, by the foot of the mountains: but 
farther in, they are of ſuch a prodigious height, that they are forced to wind 
from north to ſouth, along the rivers and large creeks, to get a ſafe paſſage: 
and the paths are ſo ſteep in many places, that the horſes often pitch, 
and rear an end, to ſcramble up. Several of the mountains ate ſome 
miles from bottorn to top, according to the aſcent of the paths: and there 

are other mountains 1 have ſeen from theſe, when out with the Indians 
in clear weather, that the eye can but faintly diſcern, which therefore 
muſt be at a ſurpriſing diſtance. . 


Where: the land is capable of cultivation, it would produce any thing 
nn to the climate. Hemp, and . 85 there to admiration: 
they 


% 
of 
* 
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they have plenty of the former, and à variety of the latter that grow 
ſpontaneouſly. If theſe were properly cultivated; there muſt be a good 
return. I have gathered good hops in the woods oppoſite to Nuquoſe; 
where our troops were repelled by the Cheerake, in the year 1760. There 
is not a more healthful region under the ſun, than this coumtry 4; for the 
air is commonly open and clear, and plenty of wholeſome and pleaſant 
water. I know ſeveral bold rivers, that fill themſelves in running about 
thirty miles, counting by a direct courſe from their ſeveral different foun- 
tains, and which are almoſt as tranſparent as glaſs. - The natives live com- 
monly to a great age; which is not to be wondered at, when we conſider 
the high ſituation of their country, the exetciſes they putſue, the rich- 


neſs of the ſoil that produces plenty for a needful ſupport of life, with. 


out fatiguing, or over-heating the plariters,—the advantages they receive 
from ſuch excellent good water; as guſhes out of every hill; and the great 
additional help by a plain abſtemious life, commonly eating and drinking, 
only according to the ſolicitations of nature. I have ſeen ſtrangers however, 
full of admiration at beholding ſo few old people in that country; and they 
have concluded from thence, and reported in the Engliſn ſettlements, that 
it was a ſickly ſhort-lived region: but we ſhould conſider, they are always 
involved in treacherous wars, and expoſed to perpetual dangers, by which, 
infirm and declining people generally fall, and the manly old warrior 
will not ſhrink. And yet many of the peaceable fellows, and women, eſpe- 
cially in the central towns, ſee the grey hairs of their children, long be- 
fore they die; and in every Indian country, there are a great many old 
| women on the frontiers, perhaps ten times the number of the men of the 
ſame age and place—which plainly ſhews the country to be healthy. Thoſe 
reach to a great age, who live ſecure by the fire- ide, but no climates or 
3 can harden the haman body, and make it ne 
; 
The Gheeraks country „ Sounds with the beſt herbage, on the richer 
parts of the hills and mountains; and a great variety of valuable herbs is 
promiſcuouſly ſcattered on the lower lands. It is remarkable, that none of 
our botaniſts ſhould attempt making any experiments there, notwithſtand: 
ing the place invited their attention, and the public had a right to expect 
ſo generous an undertaking from ſeveral of them; while at the fire 
time, they would be recovering, or renewing their health; at 2 far caſier, 
cheaper, and ſafer rate, than coaſting it to our northern colonies, * 
5 | = On 
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On the level parts of the water- ſide, between the hills, there are plenty 
of reeds: and, formerly, ſuch places abounded with great brakes of win 
ter-canes. — The foliage of which is always green, and hearty food for 
| horſes and cattle. The traders uſed to raiſe there ſtocks of an hundred, 
and a hundred and fifty excellent horſes ; which are commonly of a good 
| fize, well-made, hard-hoofed, handſome, ſtrong and fit for the ſaddle or 
draught : but a perſon runs too great a riſk to buy any to take them out of 
the country, becauſe, every ſpring-ſeaſon moſt of them make for their na- 
tive range. Before the Indian trade was ruined by our left-handed policy, 
and the natives were corrupted by the liberality of our dim- ſighted poli- 
ticians, the Cheerake were frank, ſincere, and induſtrious. Their towns 
then, abounded with hogs, poultry, and every thing ſufficient for the ſup- 
port of a reaſonable life, which the traders purchaſed at an eaſy rate, to 
their mutual ſatisfaction: and as they kept them buſily employed, and did 
not make themſelves too cheap, the Indians bore them gaod-welll and * 
e loch is the temper of all the red natives. 
1 will not whe upon me to 00 15 ak difference W the va- 
lue of the goods they annually purchaſed of us, in former and later times; 
but, allowing the conſumption to be in favour of the laſt, what is the 
gain of ſuch an uncertain trifle, in compariſon of our charges and loſſes 
by a mercileſs ſavage war? The orderly and honeſt ſyſtem, if reſumed, 
and wiſely -purſued, would reform the Indians, and regain their loſt af- 
fections; but that of general licences to mean reprobate pedlars, by which 
they are inebriated, and cheated, is pregnant with complicated evils to 
the n and welfare of our valuable ſouthern nne 


As the Cheerake W to have coeds at an under price, it tempard: them 
to be both proud, and lazy. Their women and children are now far 
above taking the trouble to raiſe hogs for the ugly white people, as the 
beautiful red heroes proudly term them. If any do—they are forced to 
feed them in ſmall penns, or incloſures, through all the crop-ſeaſon, . and 
chiefly on long purſly, and other wholſome weeds, that their, rich fields 
abound with. But at the fall of the leaf, the woods are full of hiccory- 
nuts, acorns, cheſnuts, and the like; which occaſions the Indian bacon © 
to be more ſtreaked, firm, and better taſted, than ay we meet with in 
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the Engliſh ſettlements. Some of the natives are grown fond of horned 
cattle, both in the Cheerake and Muſkohge countries, but moſt decline 
them, becauſe the fields are not regularly fenced. But almoſt every one 
hath horſes, from two to a dozen; which makes a conſiderable num- 
ber, through their various nations. The Cheerake had a prodigious 
number of excellent horſes,” at the beginning of their late war with us; 
but pinching hunger forced them to eat the greateſt part of them, in the 
time of that unfortunate event. But as all are now become very active 
and ſociable, they will ſoon ſupply themſelves with plenty of the beſt ſort, 
from our eee are ſkilful nen, 1 nice in their cuts. 


been the head of the Gai ago of r it 1 not er; 
ceed half a mile to a head ſpring of the Miſſiſippi-water, that runs through 
the middle and upper parts of the Cheerake nation, about a north-weſt 
courſe, —and joining other rivers, they empty [themſelves into the great 
Miſſiſippi. The above fountain, is called “ Herbert's ſpring * :” and it was 
natural for ſtrangers to drink thereof, to quench thirſt, gratify their cu- 
rioſity, and have it to ſay they had drank of the French waters. Some 
of our people, who went only with the view of ſtaying a ſhort time, but 
by ſome allurement or other, exceeded the time appointed, at their re- 
turn, reported either through merriment or ſuperſtition, that the ſpring had 
ſuch a natural bewitching quality, that whoſoever drank of it, could not 0 
poſſibly quit the nation, during the tedious ſpace of ſeven years. All the de- 
bauchees readily fell in with this ſuperſtitious notion, as an excuſe for their 
bad method of living, when they had no proper call to ſtay in that coun- 
try; and in proceſs of time, it became as received a truth, as any ever 
believed to have been ſpoken by the delphic oracle. One curſed, becauſe 
its enchantment had marred his good fortune; another condemned his 
weakneſs for drinking down witchcraft, againſt his own ſecret ſuſpicions 3 
one ſwore he would never taſte again ſuch known dangerous poiſon, even 
though he ſhould be forced to go down to the Miſſiſippi for water; and 
another comforted himſelf, that ſo many years out of the ſeven, were al 
ready paſſed, and wiſhed that if ever he taſted it again, _though under the 
greateſt neceſſity, he might be confined to the ſtygian waters. Thoſe 
who had their minds more inlarged, diverted themſelves much at their coſt, 
| 3.4 


* So named from an early commiſſioner of lala affairs. . 
| or 
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for it was a noted favourite place, on account of the name it went by; and 
being a well-ſituated and good ſpring, there all travellers commonly drank 
a bottle of choice: But now, moſt of the packhorſe-men, though they 
be dry, and alſo matchleſs ſons of Bacchus, on the moſt preſſing invita- 
tions to drink there, would ſwear to forfeit ſacred liquor the better part 


of their lives, rather than baſely renew, or confirm the loſs of their e 
which that execrable fountain occaſions. 


| About the year 1738, the Cheerake median a 3 ſhock, 


by the ſmall pox, which reduced them almoſt one half, in about a year's 
time: it was conveyed into Charles-town by the Guinea-men, and ſoon after 


among them, by the infected goods. At firſt it made flow advances, and 
as it was a foreign, and to them a -ſtrange diſeaſe, they were ſo deficient 
in proper ſkill, that they alternately applied a regimen of hot and cold 
things, to thoſe, who were infected. The old magi and religious phy- 
| ficians who were conſulted on, ſo alarming a criſis, reported the ſickneſs 
had been ſent among them, on account of the adulterous intercourſes of 
their young married people, who the paſt year, had in a moſt notorious, man- 
ner, violated their ancient laws of marriage in every thicket, and broke down 
and polluted many of the honeſt neighbours bean- plots, by their heinous. 
crimes, which would colt a great deal of trguble to. purify again, To 
thoſe flagitious crimes they aſcribed the preſent diſeaſe, as a neceſſary effect 
of the divine anger; and indeed the religious men chanced to ſuffer the 
moſt in their ſmall fields, as being contiguous to the town-houſe, where 
they uſually met at night to dance, when their corn was out of the ſtalks; 
upon this pique, they ſhewed. their prieſt- craft. However, it was thought 


needful on this occaſion, to, endeavour to put a ſtop to the progreſs of 
ſuch a dangerous diſeaſe : and as it was believed to be brought on them 


by their unlawful, copulation. in the night dews, it was. thought moſt practi- 
cable to try to effect the cure, under the ſame. cool element. Immediately, 
they ordered the reputed ſinners to lie out of doors, day and night, with 
their breaſt frequently open to the night dews, to cool the fever: they 


were likewiſe afraid, that the diſeaſed would otherwiſe pollute the houſe, 


and by that means, procure all their deaths. Inſtead of applying warm 
remedies, they at laſt in every viſit poured cold water on their naked 
breaſts, ſung their religious myſtical ſong, Zo Yo, &c. with a doleful tune, 


and: 
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and ſhaked a callabaſh with the pebble-ſtones, over the ſick, uſing a 
great many frantic geſtures, by way of incantantion. From the reputed 
cauſe of the diſeaſe, we may rationally conclude their phyſical treat- 
ment of it, to be of a true old Jewiſh deſcent; for as the Iſraelites in- 
voked the deity, or aſked a bleſſing on every thing they undertook, ſo all 


the Indian Americans ſeek for it, * on the remaining faint glumpſe 
of their tradition, 


When they found their theological regimen had not the deſired effect, 
but that the infection gained upon them, they held a ſecond conſultation, 
and deemed it the beſt method to ſweat their patients, and plunge them into 
the river, - which was accordingly done. Their rivers being very cold 
in ſummer, by reaſon of the numberleſs ſprings, which pour from the hills 
and mountains and the pores of their bodies being open to receive the 
cold, it ruſning in through the whole frame, they immediately expired: upon 
which, all the magi and prophetic tribe broke their old conſecrated phyfic- 
pots, and threw away all the other pretended holy things they had for phyſi- 
cal uſe, imagining they had Joſt their divine power by being polluted ; and 
ſhared the common fate of their country. A great many killed themſelves, 
for being naturally proud, they are always peeping into their looking glaſſes, 
and are never genteelly dreſt, according to their mode, without carrying 
one hung over their ſhoulders : by which means, ſeeing themſelves disfi- 
gured, without hope of regaining their former beauty, ſome ſhot them 
ſelves, others cut their throats, ſome ſtabbed themſelves with knives, and 
others with ſharp-pointed canes; many threw themſelves with ſullen mad- 
neſs into the fire, and there ſlowly expired, as if they had been e 
| Giveſted of the native power of feeling pou 


| I remember, in 7 ymdſe, one of their towns, about ten miles above the 
preſent Fort Prince- George, a great head-warrior, who murdered a white 


man thirty miles below Cheedwhee, as was proved by the branded deer- 


{kins he produced afterward — when he ſaw himſelf disfigured by the 
- ſmall pox, he choſe to die, that he might end as he imagined his ſhame. 
When his relations knew his deſperate deſign, they narrowly watched him, 
and took away every ſharp inſtrument from him. When he found he was 
balked df his 1 een, he fretted and ſaid the worſt things their language 


H h could 
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could expreſs, and ſhewed all the ſymptoms of a deſperate perſon: enraged at 
his diſappointment, and forced to live and ſee his ignominy ; he then- 
darted himſelf againſt the wall, with all his remaining vigour, — his- 
ſtrength being expended by the force of his friends oppoſition, he fell 
ſullenly on the bed, as if by thoſe violent ſtruggles he was overcome, and: 
wanted to repoſe himſelf. His relations through tenderneſs, left him to 
his reſt—but as ſoon as they went away, he raiſed himſelf, and after a. 
tedious ſearch, finding nothing but a thick and. round: hoe-helve, he took. 
the fatal inſtrument, and having fixed one end of it in the ground, he 
repeatedly threw himſelf on it, till he forced it down his throat, when 
he- immediately expired. — He 1 was buried in ſilence, without the leaſt 
mourning. 


Although the Cheerake ſhewed ſuch little ſkill in curing the ſmall pox, yet 
they, as well as all other Indian nations, have a great knowledge of ſpe- 
cific virtues in ſimples; applying herbs and plants, an the moft danger- 
ous occaſions, and ſeldom if ever, fail to effect a thorough cure, from 
the natural buſh. In the order of nature, every, country and climate is 
bleſt with ſpecific remedies for the maladies that are connatural to it—Na- 
turaliſts tell us they have obſerved, that when the wild goat's ſight begins 
to decay, he rubs his: head againſt a thorn, and by ſome effluvia, or 
virtue in the vegetable, the ſight is renewed. Thus the ſnake recovers 
after biting any creature, by his knowledge of the proper antidote; and many 
of our arts and forms of living, are imitated by lower ranks of the ani- 
mal creation: the Indians, inſtigated by nature, and quickened by expe- 
rience, have diſcovered the peculiar properties of vegetables, as far as 
needful in their ſituation of life. For my own part, I would prefer an old 
Indian before any chirurgeon whatſoever, in curing green wounds by 
bullets, arrows, &c. both for the certainty, eaſe, and ſpeedineſs of cure; 
for if thoie parts of the body are not hurt, which are eſſential to the pre- 
ſervation of life, they cure the wounded in a trice. They bring the pa- 
tient into a good temperament of body, by a decoction of proper herbs. 
and roots, and always enjoin a moſt abſtemious life : they forbid them wo- 
men, falt, and every. kind of fleſn-meat, applying mountain n as the 
chief ingredient. 


In 
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In the year 1749, I came down, by the invitation of the governor of 
South-Carolina, to Charles-Town, with a body of our friendly Chikkaſah 
Indians: one of his majeſty's ſurgeons, that very day we arrived, cut off 
the wounded arm of a poor man. 'On my relating it to the Indians, they were 
ſhocked at the information, and ſaid, The man's poverty ſnould have in- 
duced him to exert the eommon kill of mankind, in ſo trifling an hurt; 


eſpecially, as ſuch a butchery would not only disfigure, but diſable the 


Poor man the reſt of his life; that there would have been more humanity 
in cutting off the head, than in ſuch a barbarous amputation, becauſe it is 
much better for men to die once, than to be always dying, for when the 
hand 1s loſt, how can the poor man feed himſelf by his daily labour — By 
the ſame rule of phyſic, had he been wounded in his head, our ſurgeons 
ſhould have cut that off, for being unfortunate.” I told the benevolent old 
Warriors, that the wiſdom of our laws had exempted the head from ſuch 
ſevere treatment, by not ſettling a reward for the ſevering it, but only ſo 
much for every jomt of the branches of the body, which might be wel 
enough ſpared, without the life; and that this medical treatment was a 
ſtrong certificate to recommend the poor man to genteel lodgings, where 
numbers belonging to our great canoes, were provided for. during life. 
They were of opinion however, that ſuch brave hardy fellows would ra- 
ther be deemed men, and work for their bread, than be laid aſide, not only ; 
as . e but as burdens to the reſt of ſociety. 


I 65 not india; to \ hc ſeen or heard of an Indian dying by he bite 
-of a ſnake, when out at war, or a hunting ; although they are then often 
bitten by the moſt dangerous ſnakes—every one carries in his ſhot-pouch, 
a piece of the beſt ſnake- root, ſuch as the Seneeka, or fern-inake-root,— 
or the wild hore-hound, wild plantain, St. Andrew's croſs, and à variety 

of other herbs and roots, which are plenty, and well known to thoſe 
who range the American woods, and are expoſed to ſuch dangers, and will 
effect a thorough and ſpeedy cure if timely applied. When an Indian per- 
ceives he is ſtruck by a ſnake, he immediately chews ſome of the root, 
and having ſwallowed a ſufficient quantity of it, he applies fome to the 
wound; which he repeats as occaſion requires, and in proportion to the 
| Poiſon the ſnake has infuſed into the wound. For a ſhort ſpace of time, 
chere is a terrible conflict through all the body, by the jarring qualities of 
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the burning poiſon, and the ſtrong antidote ; but the poiſon 1 is ſoon. an 
through the ſame channels it entered, and the patient is cured. 


The Cheerake bbb look very formidable to a ſtranger, when he is. 
among their valleys, incircled with their prodigious, proud, contending; 
tops; they appear as a great maſs of black and blue clouds, interſperſed with, 
ſome rays of light. But they produce, or. contain every thing, for health,, 
and wealth, and if. cultivated by the rules of art, would furniſh perhaps, 
as valuable medicines as the eaſtern countries; and as. great quantities of, 
gold and filver, as Peru and Mexico, ia proportion to their ſituation. 
with the equator. On the tops of ſeveral of. thoſe,.mountains, I have 
obſerved tufts of graſs deeply tinctured by the mineral exhalations from. 
the earth; and on the ſides, they gliſtered from the ſame cauſe. If ſkilful, 
alchymiſts made experiments on theſe mountains, they could ſoon ſatisfy. 
themſelves, as to the value ot their contents, and. probably would find their. 
account in it. 


Within twenty miles of the late Fort-Loudon, there l is great plenty of. 
whet-ſtones for razors, of red, white, and black colours. The ſilver mines. 
are ſo rich, that by digging about ten yards deep, ſome deſperate vagrants- 
found at ſundry times, ſo much rich ore, as to enable them to counterfeit. 

dollars, to a great amount; a horſe load of which was detected in paſſing, 
for the purchaſe of negroes, at Auguſta, which ſtands on the ſouth-ſide of. 
the meandering beautiful Savanah river, half way from the Cheerake coun- 
try, to Savanah, the capital of Georgia, The load-ſtone is likewiſe found 
there, but they have no ſkill in ſearching for it, only on the ſurface ;. 
a great deal of the magnetic power is loſt, as being expoſed to the various 
changes of the weather, and frequent firing of the woods. I was told 
by a trader, who lives in-the upper. parts of the Cheerake country, which 
is ſurrounded on every. fide, by prodigious piles of mountains called. 

Checowhee, that within about. a mile of the town of that name, there is a. 
hill with a great plenty of load-ſtones—the truth of this any gentleman of. 
ouriofity may ſoon aſcertain, as it. lies on the northern path that leads from. 
South-Carolina, to the remains of Fort-Loudon : and while he is in ſeaxch of 
this, he may at the ſame time make a great acqueſt of riches, for the load- 
Kone is known to accompany, rich metals. I was once near that load-ſtone. 
hill, 
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Rat: but the heavy rains which at that time fell on the deep flew, pre 


vented the gratifying my eien as the boggy 0 crack was thereby 
rendered . [be 


In this rocky country, are WINE! a Nest many beautiful, clear, chry- 
ſtaline ſtones, formed by nature into ſeveral angles, which commonly meet: 
in one point: ſeveral of them are tranſparent, like a coarſe diamond 
others reſemble the onyx, being engendered of black and thick hu- 
mours, as we ſee water that is tinctured with ink, {till keeping its ſur- 
face clear. I found one ſtone like a ruby, as big as the top of a man's 
thumb, with a beautiful dark ſhade in the middle of it. Many ſtones 
of various colours, and beautiful luſtre, may be collected on the tops 
of thoſe hills and mountains, which if ſkilfully managed, would be very 
valuable, for ſome of them are clear, and very hard. From which, we 
may rationally conjecture that a quantity of ſubterranean treaſures is 

contained there; the Spaniards generally found out their ſouthern mines, 

by ſuch ſuperficial indications. And it would be an uſeful, and profitable 
ſervice for ſkilful artiſts to engage in, as the preſent trading white ſavages 
are utterly ignorant of it. Manifold curious works of the wiſe author of- 


nature, are bountifully diſperſed through the whole of the nee ob- 
vious to every curious eye. — | 


> | 8 
Among the mountains, are many labyrinths, and ſome of a great length, 
with many branches, and various windings; likewiſe different ſorts of 
mineral. waters, the qualities of which are unknown to the natives, as. 
by their temperate way of living, and the healthineſs of their country, 
they have no occaſion to make experiments in them. Between the heads 
of the northern branch of the lower Cheerake river, and the heads of that 
of Tuckaſehchee, winding round in a long: courſe by the late Fort-Loudon,. 
and afterwards into the Miſſiſippi, there is, both in the nature and circum- 
ſtances, a great phænomenon — Between two high mountains, nearly co- 
vered with old moſly rocks, lofty cedars, and pines, in the valleys of which 
the beams of the ſun reflect a powerful heat, there are, as the natives affirm, 
ſome bright old inhabitants, or rattle ſnakes, of a more enormous ſize than 18: 
mentioned in hiſtory. They are ſo large and unwieldy, that they take a. 
circle, almoſt as wide as their length, to crawl round in their ſhorteſt orbit: 
but bountiful nature compenſates the heavy motion of. their bodies, for: 
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as they ſay, no living creature moves within the reach of their ſight, 
but they can draw it to them; which is agreeable to what we obſerve, 
through the whole ſyſtem of animated beings. Nature endues them with 
proper capacities to ſuſtain life ;—as they cannot ſupport themſelves, by 
their ſpeed, or cunning to ſpring from an ambuſcade, it is needful they 
ſhould have the bewitching craft of their eyes and forked tongues. | 


The deſcription the Indians pive us of their colour, is as various as what 


we are told of the camelion, that ſeems to the ſpectator to change its 


colour, by every different poſition he may view it in; which proceeds 
from the piercing rays of light that blaze from their foreheads, ſo as 
to dazzle the eyes, from whatever quarter they poſt themſelves — for 
in each of their heads, there is a large carbuncle, which not only re- 
pels, bur they affirm, ſullies the meridian beams of the ſum. They reckon 
it ſo dangerous to diſturb thoſe creatures, that no temptation can in- 
duce them to betray their ſecret receſs to the prophane. They call them 
and all of the rattle-ſnake kind, kings, or chieftains of the ſnakes; and 

they allow one ſuch to every different ſpecies of the brute creation. An 
old trader of Cheeowhee told me, that for the reward of two pieces 
of ſtroud- cloth, he engaged a couple of young warriors to ſhew him the 
place of their reſort; but the head-men would not by any means al- 
low it, on account of a ſuperſtitious tradition—for they fancy the kil- 
ling of them would expoſe them to the danger of being bit by the 


other inferior ſpecies of that ſerpentine tribe, who love their chieftains, 


and know by inſtint thoſe who maliciouſly killed them, as they fight 


only in their own defence, and that of their young ones, never biting 


thoſe who do not diſturb them. Although they eſteem thoſe rattle ſnakes 
as chieftains of that ſpecies, yet they do not deify them, as the Egyp- 
tians did all the ſerpentine kind, and likewiſe Ibis, that preyed upon them ; 
however, it ſeems to have ſprung from the ſame origin, for I once ſaw 
the Chikkaſah Archi-magus to chew ſome ſnake-root, blow it on his 
hands, and then take up a rattle ſnake without damage — ſoon afterwards 
he laid it down carefully, in a hollow tree, left I ſhould have killed it. 
Once on the Chikkaſah trading war-path, a little above the country of the 
Mufkohge, as I was returning to camp from hunting, 1 found in a large 
cane ſwamp, a fellow-traveller, an old Indian trader, inebriated and 
naked, except his Indian breeches and maccaſeenes ; in that habit he ſar, 

I „„ holding 
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holding a great rattle-ſnake round the neck, with his left hand be- 
fmeared with proper roots, and with the other, applying the roots to the 
teeth, in order to repel the poiſon, before he drew them out; which having 

effected, he laid it down tenderly at a diſtance. I then killed it, to his great 
diſlike, as he was afraid it would occaſion misfortunes to himſelf and 
me. I told him, as he had taken away its teeth, common pity ſhould- 

induce one to put it out of miſery, and that a charitable action could: never 
bring ill on any one; but his education prevented his fears from ſub- 
ſiding. On a Chriſtmas-day, at the trading houſe of that harmleſs, brave, 
but unfortunate man, I took the foot of a guinea-deer out of his ſhot- 
pouch—and another from my own partner, which they had very ſafely 


ſewed in the corner of each of their otter-ſkin-pouches, to enable them, ac- 


cording to the Indian creed, to kill deer, bear, buffaloe, beaver, and other 
wild beaſts, in plenty: but they were ſo infatuated with the Indian ſuper- 
ſtitious belief of the power of that charm, that all endeavours of recon- 
ciling them to reaſon were ineffectual: I therefore returned them, for as 
they were Nimrods, or hunters of men, as well. as of wild beaſts, I ima- 
gined, I ſhould be anſwerable to myſelf for every accident that might befal 
them, by depriving them of what they depended upon as their chief good, 
in that wild ſphere of life. No wonder that the long-deſolate .ſavages of 
the far extending deſarts of America, ſhould entertain the former ſuperſtitious: 
notions of ill luck by that, and good fortune by this; as thoſe of an early 
chriſtian education, are ſo ſoon impreſt with the like opinions. The latter 
was killed on the old Chikkaſah, or American-Flanders path, in company 
with another expert brave man, in the year 1743, by twenty Choktah ſa- 
vages, fet on by the chriſtian French of Tumbikpe garriſon; in conſequence 
of which, I ſtaid by myſelf the following ſummer-ſeafon, in the Chik- 
kaſah country, and when the reſt of the trading people and all our horſes 
' were gone down to the Engliſn ſettlements, I perſuaded the Choktah to 
take up the bloody tomohawk againſt thoſe perfidious Freneh, in revenge 
of a long train of crying blood: and had it not been for the ſelf-intereſted. 
policy of a certain governor, thoſe numerous ſavages, with the war-hke 
Chikkaſah, would have deſtroyed the Miffiſippi ſettlements, root and branch, 
except thoſe who kept themſelves cloſely confined in garrifon, When 
I treat of the Choktah country, I ſhall more particularly relate that very 
material affair.. | VV 
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The ſuperior policy of the French ſo highly intoxicated the light. heads 
of the Cheerake, that they were ,plodding miſchief for twenty years before 
we forced them to commit hoſtilities, The illuſtration of this may divert the 
reader, and ſhew-our ſouthern colonies what they may ſtill expect from the 
maſterly abilities of the French Louiſianians, whenever they can make it 
ſuit their intereſt to exert their talents among the Indian nations, while 
our watch-· men are only employed in treating on paper, in our far- diſtant 
OO ſeats of government. 


In the year 1736, the French ſent into South-Carolina, one Priber, a 
gentleman of a curious and ſpeculative temper. He was to tranſmit them 
a full account of that country, and proceed to the Cheerake nation, in or- 
der to ſeduce them from the Britiſh to the French intereſt. He went, and, 
though he was adorned with every qualification that conſtitutes the gen- 
tleman, ſoon after he arrived at the upper towns of this mountainous 
country, he exchanged his clothes and every thing he brought with him, 
and by that means, made friends with the head warriors of great Tel- 
liko, which ſtood on a branch of the Miſſiſippi. More effectually to 
anſwer the deſign of his commiſſion, he ate, drank, ſlept, danced, dreſſed, 
and painted himſelf, with the Indians, ſo that it was not eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
him from the natives,—he married alſo with them, and being endued with a 
ſtrong underſtanding and retentive memory, he ſoon learned their dialect, 
and by gradual advances, impreſſed them with a very ill opinion of the En- 
gliſh, repreſenting them as a fraudulent, avaritious, and encroaching peo- 
ple: he at the ſame time, inflated the artleſs ſavages, with a prodigious 
high opinion of their own importance in the American ſcale of power, on 
account of the ſituation of their country, their martial diſpoſition, and the 
great number of their warriors, which would baffle all the efforts of the am- 
bitious, and ill-defigning Britiſh coloniſts.” Having thus infected them by 
his ſmooth deluding art, he eaſily formed mem into a nominal repub- 
lican government — crowned their old Archi-magus, emperor, after a 
plendlag new ſavage form, and invented a variety of high- ſounding titles for 
all the members of his imperial majeſty's red court, and the great offi- 
cers of ſtate; which the emperor conferred upon them, in a manner ac- 
cording to their merit. He himſelf received the honourable title of his im- 
perial majeſty's principal ſecretary of ſtate, and as ſuch he ſubſcribed him- 
ſelf, in all the letters he wrote to our government, and lived in open de- 
| fiance 
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| Bance of them. This ſeemed to be of fo dangerous a tendency, as 
to induce South-Carolina to ſend up a commiſſioner, Col. F—x, to de- 
mand him as an' enemy to the public repoſe—who took him into cuſtody, 
in the great ſquare of their ſtate-houſe : when he had almoſt concluded 
his oration on the occaſion, one of the head warriors roſe up, and bade him 
forbear, as the man he entended to enſlave, was made a great beloved 
man, and become one of their own people. Though it was reckoned, our 
agent's ſtrength was far greater in his arms than his head, he readily de- 
ſiſted for as it is too hard to ſtruggle with the pope in Rome, a ſtranger 
could not miſs to find it equally difficult to enter abruptly into a new em- 
peror*s court, and there ſeize his prime miniſter, by a foreign authority ; 
eſpecially when he could not ſupport any charge of guilt againſt him. The 
Warrior told him, that the red people well knew the honeſty of the ſecreta- 
ry's heart would never allow him to tell a lie; and the ſecretary urged that 
he was a foreigner, without owing any allegiance to Great Britain, — that he 
only travelled through ſome places of their country, in a peaceable man- 
ner, paying for every thing he had of them; that in compliance with the 
requeſt of the kindly French, as well as from his own tender feelings for 
the poverty and inſecure ſtate of the Cheerake, he came a great way, and 
lived among them as a brother, only to preſerve their liberties, by opening 
a water communication between them and New Orleans; that the diſtance of 
the two places from each other, proved his motive to be the love of doing 
good, eſpecially as he was to go there, and bring up a ſufficient number 
of Frenchmen of proper ſkill to inſtruct them in the art of making gun- 


powder, the materials of which, he affirmed their lands abounded with.— | 


He concluded his artful ſpeech, by urging that the tyrannical deſign 
of the Fngliſh commiſſioner toward him, appeared plainly to be levelled 
againſt them, becauſe, as he was not accuſed of having done any ill to the 
Eneliſh, before he came to the Cheerake, his crime muſt conſiſt in loving 
the *Cheerake: And as that was reckoned ſo heinous a tranſgreſſion in the 

eye of the Engliſh, as to ſend one of their angry beloved men to enſlave 
him, it confirmed all thofe honeſt ſpeeches he had often ſpoken to 
the prefent great war-chieftains, old beloved men, and warriors of each 
claſs. 


An old war-leader repeated to the commiſſioner, the eſſential part of the 
ſpeech, and added more of his own ſimilar thereto. He bade him to in- 
T 1 Es form 
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form his ſuperiors, that the Cheerake were as deſirous as the Engliſh to 


continue a friendly union with each other, as © freemen and equals,” That 


they hoped to receive no farther uneaſineſs from them, for conſulting their 
own intereſts, as their reaſon dictated. And they earneſtly requeſted them 


to ſend no more of thoſe bad papers to their country, on any account; 
nor to reckon them ſo baſe, as to allow any of their honeſt friends to be 


taken out of their arms, and carried into ſlavery. The Engliſh beloved 


man had the honour of receiving his leave of abſence, and a ſufficient paſs- 
port of ſafe conduct, from the imperial red court, by a verbal order of 
the ſecretary of ſtate, —who was ſo polite as to wiſh him well home, and 
ordered a convoy of his own life-guards, who conducted him a colfider-- 
able ways and he got Yonge | in "— 


From the above, it is evident, that the monopelizing ſpirit of the- 
French had planned their dangerous lines of circumvallation, reſpecting 
our envied colonies, as early as the before- mentioned period. Their choice 
of the man, beſpeaks alſo their judgment. — Though the philoſophic ſe- 
cretary was an utter ſtranger to the wild and mountainous Cheerake coun- 


try, as well as to their language, yet his ſagacity readily directed him 


to chuſe a proper place, and an old favourite religious man, for the new 


red empire; which he formed by ſlow, but ſure degrees, to the great 


danger of our ſouthern colonies. But the empire received a very great 
ſhock, in an accident that befel the ſecretary, when it was on the point 
of riſing into a far greater ſtate of puiſſance, by the acquiſition .of. the. 


Muſkohge, Choktah, and the weſtern Miſſiſippi Indians. In the fifth year 
of that red imperial æra, he ſet off for Mobille, accompanied by a few 


Cheerake. He proceeded by land, as far as a navigable part of the. 
weſtern great river of the Muſkohge ; there he went into- a canoe pre- 
pared for the joyful occaſion, and proceeded. within. a day's journey of 
Alebahma garriſon — conjecturing the adjacent towns were under the. 
influence of the French, he landed at Tallapooſe town, and lodged. 
there all night. The traders of the neighbouring towns ſoon went. 
there, convinced the inhabitants of the dangerous tendency of his un- 
wearied labours among the Cheerake, and of his preſent journey, 
and then took him into cuſtody, with a large bundle of manuſcripts, and 
ſent him down to Frederica in Geofgia; the governor committed him 
to a place of confinement, though not with common felons, as he was 
a foreigner, and was ſaid to have held a place of conſiderable rank in 
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the army with great honour. Soon after, the magazine took fire, which 
was not far from where he was confined, and though the centinels bade 
him make off to a place of ſafety, as all the people were running to 
avoid danger from the exploſion of the powder and ſhells, yet he ſquatted 
on his belly upon the floor, and continued in that - poſition, without the 
leaſt hurt : ſeveral blamed his raſhneſs, but he told them, that experience 
had convinced him, it was the moſt probable means to avoid imminent 
danger. This incident diſplayed the philoſopher and ſoldier, and after 
bearing his misfortunes a conſiderable time with great conſtancy, hap- 

pily for us, he died in confinement,—though he deſerved a much het- 
ter fate. In the firſt year of his ſecretaryſhip I maintained a correſpond- 
ence with him; but the Indians becoming very inquiſitive to know the 
contents of our marked large papers, and he ſuſpecting his memory 
might fail him in telling thoſe cunning ſifters of truth, a plauſible ſtory, 
and of being able to repeat it often to them, without any variation, — 
he took the ſhorteſt and ſafeſt method, by telling them that, in the very 
ſame manner as he was their great ſecretary, I was the devil's clerk, or an 
accurſed one who marked on paper the bad ſpeech of the evil ones of 
_ darkneſs. Accordingly, they forbad him writing any more to ſuch an ac- 
curſed one, or receiving any of his evil-marked papers, and our corre- 
ſpondence ceaſed. As he was learned, and poſſeſſed of a very ſagacious 
penetrating judgment, and had every qualification that was requiſite for 
his bold and difficult enterprize, it is not to be doubted, that as he wrote 
a Cheerake dictionary, deſigned to be publiſhed at Paris, he likewiſe ſet © 
down a great deal that would have been very acceptable to the curious, and 
ſerviceable to the repreſentatives of South-Carolina and Georgia ; which 
may be readily found in Frederica, if the manuſcripts have had the oe 
fortune to eſcape the deſpoiling hands of aner power. 


When the weſtern Cheerake towns loſt the chief ſupport of their impe- 
rial court, they artfully agreed to inform the Engliſh traders, that each of 
them had opened their eyes, and rejected the French plan as a wild ſcheme, 
inconſiſtent with their intereſts; except great Telliko, the metropolis of their 
late empire, which they ſaid was firmly reſolved to adhere to the French 
propoſals, as the ſureſt means of promoting their welfare and happineſs. | 
T hough the inhabitants of this town were only n to the reſt, yet for 
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the ſake of the imagined general good of the country, their conſtancy 
enabled them to uſe that diſguiſe a long time, in contempt of the Engliſh, 
till habit changed into a real hatred of the object, what before was only 
fictitious. They correſponded with the French in the name of thoſe ſeven 
towns, which are the moſt warlike part of the nation: and they were fo 
ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed with the notions their beloved ſecretary had infuſed _ 
into their heads, in that early weak ſtate of Louiſiana, that they had re- 
| ſolved to remove, and ſettle ſo low down their river, as the French boats 
could readily bring them a ſupply. But the hot war they fell into with the 
northern Indians, made them poſtpone the execution of that favourite de- 
ſign; and the ſettling of Fort Loudon, quieted them a little, as they 
expected to get preſents, and ſpirituous liquors there, according to the 
manner of the French promiſes, of which they had great plenty. 


The French, to draw off the weſtern towns, had given them repeated 
aſſurances of ſettling a ſtrong garriſon on the north fide of their river, 
as high up as their large pettiaugres could be brought with ſafety, where 
there was a large tract of rich lands abounding with game and fowl, and 
the river with fiſh.— They at the ſame time promiſed to procure a firm 
peace between the Cheerake and all the Indian nations depending on the 
French; and to beſtow on them powder, bullets, flints, knives, ſciſſars, 
combs, ſhirts, looking glaſſes, and red paint, —beſide favourite trifles to 
the fair ſex: in the ſame brotherly manner the Alebahma French ex- 
tended their kindly hands to their Muſkohge brethren. By their aſſiduous 
endeavours, that artful plan was well ſupported, and though the ſituation of 
our affairs, in the remote, and leading Cheerake towns, had been in a 
tickliſh ſituation, from the time their project of an empire was formed; 
and though ſeveral other towns became uneaſy and diſcontented on ſun- 
dry pretexts, for the ſpace of two years before the unlucky occaſion of 
the ſucceeding war happened—yet his excellency our governor neglected 
the proper meaſures to reconcile the wavering ſavages, till the gentleman 
who was appointed to ſucceed him, had juſt reached the American coaſt : 
then, indeed, he ſet off, with a conſiderable number of gentlemen, in 
| flouriſhing parade, and went as far as Ninety-ſix * ſettlement ; from 
whence, as moſt probably he expected, he was fortunately recalled, and 
joy fully ſuperſeded. I ſaw him on his way up, and plainly: obſerved he 
was unprovided for the journey; it muſt unavoidably have proved abortive 

* $0 called from its diſtance of miles from the Cheerake. 
before 
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before he could have proceeded through the Cheerake country, —gratifying 
the inquiſitive diſpoſition of the people, as he went, and quieting the jealous 
minds of the inhabitants of thoſe towns, who are ſettled among the Apa- 
lahche mountains, and thoſe ſeven towns, in particular, that lie beyond 
them. He neither ſent before, nor carried with him, any preſents where- 
with to ſoothe the natives; and his kind promiſes, and ſmooth TT 
would have weighed exceedingly light in the Indian ſcale, 


Having ſhewn the bad Nate of our affairs among the remoteſt- parts of 
the Cheerake country, and the cauſes.—1 ſhall now relate their plea, for 
commencing war againſt the Britiſh colonies; and the great danger we 
were expoſed to by the inceſſant intrigues of the half-ſavage French garri- 
fons, in thoſe hot times, when all our northern barriers were fo prodigiouſly 
harraſſed. Several companies of the Cheerake, who joined our forces un- 
der General Stanwix at the unfortunate Ohio, affirmed that their alienation 
from us, was - becauſe they were confined to our martial arrangement, by 
unjuſt ſuſpicion of them were very much contemned, —and half-ſtarved 
at the main camp: their hearts told them therefore to return home, as 
freemen and injùred allies, though without a ſupply of proviſions. This 
they did, and pinching hunger forced them to take as much as barely 
ſupported nature, when returning to their own country. In their journey, 
the German inhabitants, without any provocation, killed in cool blood about 
forty of their warriors, in different places though each party was under 
the command of a Britiſh ſubject. They ſcalped all, and butchered ſeveral, 
after a moſt ſhocking manner, in imitation of the barbarous war- cuſtom 
af the ſavages; ſome who eſcaped the carnage, returned at night, to ſee 
their kindred and war-companions, and reported their fate. Among thoſe 
who were thus treated, ſome were leading men, which had a dangerous ten- 
dency to diſturb the public quiet. We were repeatedly informed, by pub- 
lic accounts, that thoſe murderers were ſo audacious as to impoſe. the 
ſcalps on the government for thoſe of French Indians; and that they ac- 
tually obtained the premium allowed at that time by law in ſuch a caſe. 
Although the vindictive diſpoſition of Indians in general, impetuouſly 
forces them on in queſt of equal revenge for blood, without the leaſt | 
thought of conſequences ; yet as a miſunderſtanding had ſubſiſted ſome time, 
between ſeveral diſtant towns, and thoſe who chanced to loſe their peo- 
ple in Virginia, the chiefs of thoſe families being afraid of a civil war, 
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in caſe of a rupture with us, diſſuaded the furious young warriors from 
- commencing hoſtilities againſt us, till they had demanded ſatisfaction, 
agreeable to the treaty of friendſhip between them and our colonies; which 
if denied, they would fully take of their own accord, as became a free, 

warlike, and injured people. In this ſtate, the affair lay, for the beſt part 
of a year, without our uſing any proper conciliating meaſures, to prevent 
the threatening impending ſtorm from deſtroying us: during that interval, 
they earneſtly applied to Virginia for ſatisfaction, without receiving any; 
in like manner to North-Carolina; and afterwards to South-Carolina, with 
the ſame bad ſucceſs. And there was another incident at Fort Prince- 
George, which ſet fire to the fuel, and kindled it into a raging flame: three 
light- headed, diſorderly young , officers of that garriſon, forcibly violated 
ſome of their wives, and in the moſt ſhameleſs manner, at their own houſes, 
while the huſbands were making their winter hunt in the woods—and which 
infamous conduct they madly repeated, but a few months before the 
commencement of the war: in other reſpects, through a haughty over- 
bearing ſpirit, they took pleaſure 1 in inſulting and abuſing the natives, when 
they paid a friendly viſit to the garriſon. No wonder that ſuch a behaviour, 
cauſed their revengeful tempers to burſt forth into action. When the In- 
dians find no redreſs of grievances, they never fail to redreſs themſelves, 
either ſooner or later. But when they begin, they do not know where to 
end. Their thirſt for the blood of their reputed enemies, is not to be 
quenched with a few drops. — The more they drink, the more it inflames 
their thirſt. When they dip their finger i in human blood, they are reſtleſs 
till they plunge themſelves in it. 


Contrary to the wiſe conduct of the French garriſons i in ſecuring the af. 
fection of the natives where they are ſettled—our ſons of Mars imbittered 
the hearts of thoſe Cheerake, that lie next to South-Carolina and Georgia 
colonies, againſt us, with the mid ſettlements and the weſtern towns on the 
ſtreams of the Miſſiſippi: who were ſo incenſed as continually to upbraid 
the traders with our unkind treatment of their people in the camp .at Mo- 
nongahela,—and for our having committed ſuch hoſtilities againſt our good 
friends, who were peaceably returning home through our ſettlements, and 
often under pinchihg wants. The lying over their dead, and the wailing 
of the women in their various towns, and tribes, for their deceaſed rela- 
tions, at the dawn of day, and in the duſk of the evening, proved another 
ſtrong provocative to them to retaliate blood for blood. The Muſkohge 
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alfo at that time having a friendly intercourſe with the Cheerake, through 
the channel of the governor of South-Carolina, were, at the inſtance of 
the watchful French, often ridiculing them for their cowardice in not re- 
venging the crying blood of their beloved kinſmen and warriors. At the 
ſame time, they promiſed to aſſiſt them againſt us, and in the name of the 
Alebahma French, aſſured them of a ſupply. of ammunition, to enable them 
to avenge their injuries, and maintain. their lives and liberties againſt the 
miſchievous and bloody Enghſh coloniſts; who, they ſaid, were naturally 
in a bitter ſtate of war againſt all the red people, and ſtudied only how to 
ſteal their lands, on a quite oppoſite principle to the open ſteady con- 
duct of the generous French, who aſſiſt their poor red brothers; a great 
way from their own ſettlements, where they can have no view, but that 
of doing good. Notwithſtanding the repeated provocations we had given, 
to the Cheerake,—and- the artful inſinuations of the French, inculcated with. 
proper addreſs ; yet their old.chiefs not wholly. depending on the ſincerity of 
their ſmooth tongues and painted faces, nor on tlie aſſiſtance, or even 
_ neutrality of the remote northern towns of their own country, on mature 
deliberation, concluded that, as all hopes of a friendly redreſs for the blood 
of their relations now depended on their own hands, they ought to take re- 
venge in that equal and juſt. manner, which became good warriors. . They 
accordingly ſent out a large company of warriors, againſt thoſe Germans, 
(or Tied-arſe people, as they term them) to bring in an equal number of their 
ſcalps, to thoſe of their own murdered relations. — Or if they found their 
ſafety did not permit, they were to proceed as near to that ſettlement, as they 
_ conveniently could, where having taken ſufficient ſatisfaction, they were to 
bury the bloody tomohawk they took with them. They ſet off, but ad- 
vancing pretty far into the high ſettlements of North-Carolina, the. ambi- 
tious young leaders ſeparated into ſmall companies, and killed as many of 
our people, as unfortunately fell into their power, contrary. to the wiſe or- 
ders, of their ſeniors, and the number far exceeded that of their own 
ſlain. Soon after they returned home, they killed a reprobate old tra- 
der; and two ſoldiers alſo were cut off near Fort Loudon, For theſe acts 
of hoſtility, the government of South-Carolina demanded fatisfaftion, with- 
out receiving any; the hearts of their young warriors were ſo exceed- 
ingly enraged, as to render their. ears quite deaf to any remonſtrance 
of their ſeniors, reſpecting an amicable accommodation; for as they ex- 
_ pected to be expoſed. to very little danger, on our remote, diſperſed, and 
43 very 
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very extenſive barrier ſettlements, nothing but war-ſongs and war-dances 
could pleaſe them, during this flattering period of becoming great war- 
riors, “ by killing ſwarms of white dung-hill fowls, in the cOrneiges and 
aſleep,” according to their war-phraſe. 


Previous to this alarming criſis, while the Indians were applying to our 
colonies for that ſatisfaction, which our laws could not allow them, without 
a large contribution of white ſcalps, from Tyburn, with one living cri- 
minal to ſuffer death before their eyes, — his excellency William Henry 


Lyttleton, governor of South-Carolina, ſtrenuouſly exerted himſelf in pro- 


viding for the ſafety of the colony; regardleſs of fatigue, he viſited its 
extenſive barriers, by land and water, to have them put in as reſpectable a 


condition, as circumſtances could admit, before the' threatening ſtorm broke 


out: and he ordered the militia of the colony, under a large penalty, to be 
trained to arms, by an adjutant general, (the very worthy Col. G. P.) who 
ſaw thoſe manly laws of defence duly executed. We had great pleaſure 
to ſee his excellency on his ſummer's journey, enter the old famous New- 
Windſor garriſon, like a private gentleman, without the leaſt parade; and 
he proceeded in his circular courſe, in the ſame retired eaſy manner, without 
incommoding any of the inhabitants. He fully teſtified, his ſole aim was 
the ſecurity "Ard welfare of the valuable country over which he preſided, 
without imitating the mean ſelf-intereſted artifice of any predeceſſor. At 
the capital ſeat of government, he buſily employed himſelf in extending, 
and protecting trade, the vital part of a maritime colony; in redreſſing old 


neglected grievances, of various kinds; in puniſhing corruption whereſo- 


ever it was found, beginning at the head, and proceeding equally to 
the feet; and in protecting virtue, not by the former cobweb- laws, but 
thoſe of old Britiſn extraction. In ſo laudable a manner, did that public- 
ipirited governor exert his powers, in his own proper ſphere of action: 
but on an object much below it, he failed, by not wen my the tem- 
per and cuſtoms of che ſavages. F 


The war being aid on both ſides, by the aforefaid complicated 
cauſes, it continued for ſome time a partial one: and according to the well- 
known temper of the Cheerake in ſimilar caſes, it might either have re- 
mained ſo, or ſoon have been changed into a very hot civil war, had we 
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iba ſo wiſe as to have improved the favourable opportunity, There were 
ſeven northern towns, oppoſite to the middle parts of the Cheerake coun- 
try, who from the beginning of the unhappy grievances, firmly diffented 
from the hoſtile intentions of their ſuffering and enraged country-men, and 
for a conſiderable time before, bore them little good-will, on account of 
| ſome family diſputes, which occaſioned each party to be more favourable 
to itſelf than to the other: Theſe, would readily have gratified their vin- 
dictive diſpoſition, either by a neutrality, or an offenſive alliance with 
our coloniſts againſt them. Our rivals the French, never neglected fo fa- 
vourable an opportunity of ſecuring, and promoting their intereſts We 
have known more than one inſtance, wherein their wiſdom has not only 
found out proper means to diſconcert the moſt dangerous plans of dif- 
affected ſavages, but likewiſe to foment, and artfully encourage great ani- 
moſities between the heads of ambitious rival families, till they fixed them 
in an implacable hatred againſt each other, and all of their reſpective tribes, 
Had the French been under ſuch circumſtances, as we then were, they 
would inſtantly have ſent them an embaſſy by a proper perſon, to enforce it 
by the perſuaſive argument of intereſt, well ſupported with preſents to all 
the leading men, in order to make it weigh heavy in the Indian ſcale 
and would have invited a number of thoſe towns to pay them a brotherly 
vilit, whenever it ſuited them, that they might ſhake hands, ſmoke out of the 


white, or beloved pipe, and drink pores WRAY as became old THEN 
of honeſt hearts, &c. 


Had we thus done, many valuable and innocent perſons might have been 
ſaved from the torturing hands of the enraged Indians! The favourite lead- 
ing warrior of thoſe friendly towns, was well known to South-Carolina 
and Georgia, by the trading name“ Round O.“ on account of a blue 
impreſſion he bore in that form. The ſame old, brave, and friendly war- 

rior, depending firmly on our friendſhip and uſual good faith, came down 
wirhin an hundred miles of Charles-town, along with the head-men, and 
many others of thoſe towns, to declare to the government, an inviola- 
ble attachment to all our Britiſh colonies, under every various circumſtance 
of life whatſoever ; and at the ſame time, earneſtly to requeſt them to ſup- 
ply their preſent want of ammunition, and order the commanding officer of 
Fort-Prince-George to continue to do them the like ſervice, when neceſſity 
ſhould force them to apply for it; as they were fully determined to war 
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to the very haſt, againſt all the enemies of Carolina, without regarding who 
they were, or the number they conſiſted of, This they told me on the 
ſpot ; for having been in a ſingular manner recommended to his excellency 
the general, I was pre- engaged for that campaign—but as I could not ob- 
tain orders to. go a-head of the army, through the woods, with a body of 
the Chikkaſah, and commence hoſtilities, I declined the affair. Had our 
valuable, and well-meaning Cheerake friends juſt mentioned, acted their 
uſual part of evading captivity, it would have been much better for them, 
and many hundreds of our unfortunate ouz-ſettlers ; but they depending on 
our, uſual good faith, by their honeſt credulity were ruined. It was well- 
known, that the Indians are unacquainted with the cuſtom and meaning 
of hoſtages; to them, it conveyed the idea of ſlaves, as they have no pub- 
lic faith to ſecure the lives of ſuch—yet they were taken into cuſtody, 
kept in cloſe confinement, and afterwards ſhot dead: their mortal crime 
eonſiſted in ſounding the war-whoop, and hollowing to their countrymen, 

when attacking the fort in which they were impriſoned, 40 fight like 
ſtrong-hearted warriors, and they would ſoon carry it, againſt the cowardly - 
traitors, who deceiyed and inſlaved their friends in their own beloved coun- 
try. A white ſavage on this cut through a plank, over their heads, and 
perpetrated that horrid. action, while the ſoldiery were employed like war- 
riors, againſt the enemy: to excuſe his baſeneſs, and ſave himſelf from the 
reproaches of the people, he, like the wolf in the fable, ae n 
them of intending to pon the wells of the garriſon. 


By our uniform od: we gave too plauGble a plea to the diſaf: 
fected part of the Muſkohge to join the Cheerake, and at the ſame time, 
fixed the whole nation in a ſtate of war againſt us—all the families of 
thoſe leading men. that were ſo ſhamefully murdered, were inexpreſſibly 

imbictered againſt our very national name, judging that we firſt de- 
ceived, then inflaved, and afterwards killed our beſt, and moſt faichful. 
friends, who were firmly reſolved to die in our. defence. The means of 
our general ſafety, thus were turned to our. general. ruin, The, mixed: 
body of people that were firſt ſeat againſt them, were too weak to do them 
any ill; and they ſoon returned home with a. wild, ridiculous parade. 
There were frequent deſertions among them — ſome were afraid of the ſmall- | 
pox, which then raged in the country—others abhorred an inactive life; 
this fine ſilken body chiefly conſiſted of citizens and planters from the 
low ſettlements, unacquainted with the hardſhips of a wood-land, ſa- 
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vage war, and in caſe of an ambuſcade attack, 'were utterly incapable of 
ſtanding the ſhock, In Georgiana, we were affured by a gentleman of cha- 
rafter, a principal merchant of Mobilte, who went a voluntier on that 
expedition, that toward the concluſion of it, when he went round the 
delicate camp, in wet weather, and late at night, he ſaw in different places 
from fifteen to twenty of their guns in a cluſter, at the diftance of an equal 
number of paces from their tents, ſeemingly fo ruſty and peaceable, as the 
loſs of them by the uſual ſudden attack of Indian ſavages, could not in the 
leaſt affect their lives. And the Cheerake nation were ſenſible of their inno- 
cent intentions, from the diſpoſition of the expedition! in ſo late a ſeaſon of the 
year: but their own bad ſituation by the ravaging ſmall-pox, and the dan- 
ger of a civil war, induced the lower towns to lie dormant. However, ſoon 
after our people returned home, they firmly united in the generous cauſe of 
liberty, and they acted their part ſo well, that our traders ſoſpected not the 
impending blow, till the moment they farally felt it: ſome indeed eſcaped 
by the aſſiſtance of the Indians. In brief, we forced the Cheerake to be- 
come our bitter enemies, by a long train of wrong meaſures, the conſe- 
quences of which were ſeverely felt by a number of high aſſeſſed, ruined, 

and bleeding innocents—May this relation, be a laſting caution to our co- 
lonies againſt the like fatal errors! and induce them, whenever neceſſity 
compels, to go well prepared, with plenty of fit ſtores, and men, apainlt : any 
Indian nation, and firſt defeat, and then treat with them.” It concerns us to 
remember, that they neither ſhew mercy to thoſe who fall in their power, 
by the chance of war; nor keep good faith with their enemies, unleſs 


they are e bn oi ies reaſonableticſs, and civilly treated after- 
ward. 


Had South - Carolina exerted herſelf in due time againſt them, as her ſi tua- 
tion required, it would have ſaved a great deal of innocent blood, and pub- 
lie treaſure: common ſenſe directed them to make immediate preparations 
for carrying the war into their country, as the only way to conquer them; 
but they ffrangely neglected ſending war- like ſtores to Ninety- ſix, our only 
barrier - fort, and even providing horſes and carriages for that needful occa- 
ſion, till the troops they requeſted arrived from New-York : and then they 
ſent only a'trifling number of thoſe, and our provincials, under the gal- 
lant Col. Montgomery, (now Lord Eglington). His twelve hundred brave, 
hardy RS though but a handful, were much abler, however, to 
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fight the Indians in their country than fix thouſand heavy-accoutered and flow 
moving regulars: for theſe, with our provincials, could both fight and pur- 
ſue, while the regulars would always be ſurrounded, and ſtand a ſure and 
ſhining mark. Except a certain provincial captain who eſcorted the cattle, 
every officer and private man in this expedition, imitated the intrepid copy 
of their martial leader; but being too few in number, and withal, ſcanty: 
of proviſions, and having loſt many men at a narrow paſs, called Crow's 
Creek, where the path leads by the ſide of a river, below a dangerous 
ſteep mountain, they proceeded only a few miles, to a fine ſituated 
town called Noquoſe; and then wiſely retreated under cover of the night, 
toward Fort- Prince-George, and returned to Charles-town, in Auguſt 1760. 
Seven months after the Cheerake commenced hoſtilities, South-Caro- 
lina by her ill- timed parſimony. again expoſed her barriers to the merci- 
leſs ravages of the enraged Indians—who reckoning themſelves alſo ſupe- 
rior to any reſiſtance we could make, ſwept along the valuable out-ſettle-: 
ments of North-Carolina and Virginia, and like evil ones licenſed to deſtroy; 
ruined every thing near them. The year following, Major Grant, the“ 
preſent governor of Eaſt-F lorida, was ſent againſt them with an army of re- 
gulars and provincials, and happily for him, the Indians were then in great 
want of ammunition: they therefore only appeared, and ſuddenly diſap- 
peared. From all probable circumſtances, had the Cheerake been ſufficiently 
ſupplied with ammunition, twice the number of troops could not have de- 
feated them, on account of the declivity of their ſtupendous mountains, 
under which their paths frequently run; the Virginia troops likewiſe kept 
far off in flouriſhing parade, without coming to our aſſiſtanee, or making 

a diverſion againſt thoſe warlike towns which lie beyond the Apalahche- 


mountains, — "obs chief of which Wn T e. Choate, Great-Te mn and 75 
ne 


At the beginning of the late Cheerake war, I had the pleaſure: to 
ſee, at Auguſta in Georgia, the honourable gentleman» who, was our firſt 
Indian ſuper-intendant ; he was on his way, to the Muſkohge country, 
to pacify their ill diſpoſition toward us, which. had irritated the Chee-. 

rake, and engaged them in a firm confederacy againſt us. They had 
exchanged their bloody tomohawks, and red and black painted ſwans 
wings, a ſtrong emblem of blood and death, in confirmation of their 
offenſive and defenſive treaty. Butz notwithftandingiour dangerous ſitu- 
ation ought to have directed * Sandman worthy of public truſt, to 


have 
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have immediately proceeded to their country, to regain the hearts of thoſe 
fickle and daring ſavages, and thereby elude the deep- laid plan of the 
French; and though Indian runners were frequently ſent down by our old 
friendly head- wen urging the abſolute neceſſity of his coming up ſoon, 
otherwiſe it would be too late —he trifled away near half à year there, and 
in places adjoining, in raiſing a body of men with a proud uniform dreſs, 
for the ſake of parade; and to eſcort him from danger, with ſwivels, blun- 
derbuſſes, and many other ſuch ſorts of blundering ſtuff, before he * 
ceeded on his journey. This was the only way to expoſe the gentleman to 
real danger, by ſhewing at ſuch a time; a diffidence of the natives - which 
he accordingly effected, merely by his pride, obſtinacy, and | unſkilful- 
neſs. It is well known, the whole might have been prevented, if he had 
liſtened to the entreaties of the Indian traders of that place, to requeſt one 
(who would neither refuſe, nor delay to ſerve his country on any important 
occaſion) to go in his ſtead, as the dangerous fituation of our affairs de- 
manded quick diſpateh. But pride ee. 1 he nn e aer 
_ pray bas e e ee 
* beanful Menke bee, n the e a very . op- 
portunity to diſtract the giddy ſavages,” and he wiſely: took advantage of 
the dethy; and perſuaded a conſiderable body of the/Shawano Indians:to fly 
to the northward, —as our chief was affirmed to be coming with an army 
and train of artillery to cut them off, in revenge of the blood they had 
formerly ſpilled. We ſoon heard, that in their way, they murdered a great 
many of the Britiſn ſubjects, and with the moſt deſpiteful nen com- 
de their — mene. the: whole war.. ine 
ee r th $76 #) oh How tg BROS WOES 6: 357, 1088 
After the head- men of that bee, country, were convened to 
know the import of our intendants long- expected embaſſy, he detained 
them from day to day wich his parading grandeur; not uſing. the 
Indian friendly freedom, either to the red, or white people, till provi - 
ons grew ſcanty.” Then their hearts were imbittered againſt him, while 
the French Alebahma commander was buſy, in taking time by the fore- 
lock. But the former, to be uniform in his ſliff, haughty conduct, 
erowned the whole, in a longer delay, and almoſt gained a ſuppoſed 
crown of martydom,—by prohibiting, in an; obſtinate manner, all the 
war chieftains and beloved men then aſſembled together in the great 


beloved * from an 4by — White Pipe · co a certain great 
ws. | 3 : Mak 
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war- leader, i by the names of 7ab-7ah-Tuſtanage, or the Great 
Mortar,” becauſe he had been in the French intereſt. Our great man, ought 
to haye reclaimed him by ſtrong reaſoning and good treatment: but by his 
miſconduct, he inflamed. the hearts of him and his relations with the bit- 
tereſt enmity againſt the, Engliſh name, ſo. that when the gentleman was 
proceeding | in his laconic ſtile.—a warrior who had always before been 
very Kind to the Britiſh tradess, (called © the Tobacco-eater,” on account of 
his chewing tobacco) jumped up. in a rage, and darted his tomohawk at his 
head,—happily for all the traders. preſent, and our frontier colonies, it ſunk 
in a plank directly over the ſyperintendant; and while the tobacco-cater 
was eagerly pulling it out, to give the mortal blow, a warrior, friendly 
to the Engliſh, immediately leaped up, ſaved the gentleman, and pre- 
vented thoſe dangerous conſequences: which muſt; otherwiſe. have imme- 
_ diately followed. Had the aimed blow ſuceeded, the favages would have 
immediately put up the war and death whoop, deſtroyed. moſt of the 
white people there on the ſpot, and ſet off in great bodies, both to the 
Cheerake country, and againſt our valuable ſettlements. - Soon after that 
gentleman returned to Carolina, the Great Mortar perſuaded a party of 
his relations to kill our traders, and they murdered ten; — very for- 
tunately, it ſtopped there for that time. But at the cloſe of the great 
congreſs at Auguſta, where four governors of our colonies, and his ma- 
jieſty's ſuperintendant, convened the ſavages and renewed and con- 
firmed the treaty of peace, the ſame diſaffected warrior returning home, 
ſent off a party, who murdered fourteen of the inhabitants of Long-Cane 
ſettlement, above. Ninety-Six. The reſult of that dangerous congreſs, 
tempted the proud ſavages to act ſuch a part, as they were tamely forgiven, 
and unaſked, all their former ſcones of ood. 


bY Herken this AiftraQted period, the F a uſed their utmoſt endeavours to 
involve us in a general Indian war, which to have; ſaved South - Carolina and 
Georgia, would probably have required the aſſiſtance of a conſiderable number 
of our troops from Canada. They ſtrove to ſupply the Cheerake, by 
way of the Miſliſippi, with warlike ſtores; and alſo ſent them powder, 
bullets, flints, knives, and red paint, by their ſtaunch friend, the diſ- 
affected Great Mortar, and his adherents. And though they failed in 
executing their miſchievous plan, both on account of the manly eſcape of 
our traders, and the wiſe conduct of thoſe below, they did net deſpair. 
Upon ſtudious deliberation, they concluded, that, if the aforeſaid chieftain 

Tab 
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Yah Yah Tuftangge, his family, and warriors, ſettled high up one of their 
leading rivers, about half way toward the» Cheerake, it would rove the 
only means then left, of promoting their general cauſe againſt the Britiſh 
coloniſts: And, as the lands were good for hunting, — the river ſhallow, | 
and abounding with faltiſh graſs, for the deer to feed on in'the heat of the 
day, free of troubleſome inſects,—and as the ſtream glided by the Ale- 
bahma garriſon to Mobille, at that time in the French hands, it could not 
well fail ro decoy a great many of the ambitious young warriors, and 
others, to go there and join our enemies, on any occaſion which ap- 
peared moſt conducive to their deſign of ſhedding blood, and getting 
a higher name among their wolfiſh herbes. He and his numetous pack. 
confident of ſucceſs, and of receiving the French ſupplies by water, ſet 
off for their new feat, well loaded, both for their Cheerake friends 
and themſelves. He had a French commiſſion, with plenty of bees. wax, 
and decoying pictures; and a flouriſhing flag, which in dry weather, 
was diſplayed day and night, in the middle of their anti-anglican' theatre. 
It in a great meaſure anſwered” the ſerpentine defign” of the French, for 
it became the general rendezvous of the Miffifippi Indians, the Chee- 
rake, and the more miſchievous part of the Muſkohge. The latte? becatte 
| the: French catriers to thoſe high- land ſavages: and had they received 
the ammunition ſent them by water, and that neſt been allowed to con- 
tinue, we ſhould” have had the French on our ſouthern colonies at the | 
head of a" dreadful confederated army of ſavages, carrying deſolation 
where. ever they went. But, the plan miſcarried, our friend! gallant 
Chikkaſah, being well informed of the ill deſign of this wel of hor- 
nets,” broke it up. A conſiderable company of their refolure wartiors 
marched againſt it; and, as they readily. knew the place oft the Great Mortat's 
refidence, they attacked it, and though they miſſed him, they killed his bro- 
ther. This, ſo greatly intimidated him, and his clan; that they ſuddenly 
removed firm thence; and their favourite plan was abortive, When he 
got near to x place of ſafety, he ſnewed how highly irritated he was againſt 
us, and our allies. His diſappointment, and diſgtace, prevented him from 
returning to his on native town, and excited qhim to ſettle in the remoteſt, 


and moſt northern one of the whole nation, toward the Cheerake, in order 


to afliſt them, (as far as the French, and his own' corroding temper 
might enable him) againſt the innocent objects of his enmity: and 
W r * rammte 0k A war we 8 AN wich thoſe ſavages, he and. a 
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numerous party of his ; adherents kept paſſing, and repaſſing, from thence 
to the bloody theatre. They were there, as their loud inſulting bravadoes 
teſtified, during our two betore-mentioned campaigns, under the Hon: Col. 
Montgomery, and Major Grant. The wiſe endeavours of Governor Bull, 
of - South-Carolina, and the  unwearied application of Governor Ellis, of 
Georgia, in concert with the gentlemen of two great trading houſes, the 
one at Auguſta, and the other on the Carolina ſide of the river, not far 
below, where the Indians crowded day and night, greatly contributed to 
demoliſh the plan of the French and their ally, the Great . | 


When public ſpirit, that diving ck, glows i in the breaſt of any. of the 
American leaders, it never fails to communicate its influence, all around, 
even to the ſavages in the remoteſt wilderneſs; of which Governor Ellis 
is an illuſtrious inſtance. He ſpeedily reconciled a jarring colony - calmed 
the raging Muſkohge, though ſet on by the miſchievous Alebahma French, 
 —pacified the Cheerake, and the reſt of their. confederates—ſent: them off 
well pleaſed, without executing their baſe deſign, and engaged them into a 
neutrality. The following, is one inſtance As ſoon as the Indians killed 
our traders, they ſent runners to call home their people, from our ſettle- 
ments: a friendly head warrior, who had notice of it at night, near Au- 
guſta, came there, next day with a few more, expreſſed his ſorrow for the 
miſchief his countrymen had done us, proteſted he never had any ill inten- 
tions againſt us, and ſaid that, though by the law of blood, he ought to 
die, yet, if we allowed him to live as a friend, he ſhould live and die 
one. Though thouſands of regular troops would moſt probably have 
been totally cut off, had they been where the intended general maſſa- 
cre began, withont an eſcortment of our provineials; z yet an unſkilful, 
haughty | officer of F ort- Auguſta laboured hard for killing this wairror, and 
his companion, which of courſe, would have brought on what the enemy 
ſought, a complicated, univerſal war. But his excellency' s Humane tem- 
per, and wiſe conduct, actuating the Indian trading gentlemen, of. Auguſta, 
1 ſuffered gu to Le off to ſcrive, to lee, the further cffylion, of | in- 
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MUSKOHGE NATION, &. 


\HEIR country is Atüsted. ety in he 0e ene deter the chee⸗ | 
rake, Georgia, Eaſt and Weſt-Florida, and the Choktah' and Chik- 
| kaſah nations, the one 200, and the other goo miles up the Miſſiſippi. It 
extends 180 computed miles, from north to ſouth. It is called the Creek 
country, on account of the great number of Creeks, or ſmall bays, rivulers 
and ſwamps, 1 it abounds with. This nation is generally computed to con- 
fiſt of about 3 500 men fit to bear arms; and has fifty towns, or villages. 
The principal are Ok-whis-ke, Ok-chai, Tuk-ke-bat-che, Tal. ld. ſe, Row. b 
tab, and Cha-hah. The nation conſiſts of a mixture of ſeveral broken 
tribes, whom the Muſkohge artfully decoyed to incorporate with them, in 
order to ſtrengthen themſelves againſt hoſtile attempts. Their former na- 
tional names were Ta- nb. tab, T e ge, Ok- char, Pak-ki-na, Wee-tam-ka ; 
with them is alſo one town of the S$h4-wa-no, and one of the Nab- chee In- 
* dians; likewiſe two great towns of the Koo- a. ſab-te. The upper part of the 
Muſkohge country is very hilly—the middle leſs ſo- the lower towns, level: 
Theſe are ſettled by the remains of the Ooſecha, Okone, and Sawakola nations. 
Moſt of their towns are very commodiouſly and pleaſantly ſituated, on 
large, beautiful creeks, or rivers, where the lands are fertile, the water clear 
and well taſted, and the air extremely pure. As the ſtreams have a quick 
deſcent, the climate is of a moſt happy temperature, free from diſagreeable 
heat or cold, unleſs for the ſpace of a few days, in ſummer and winter, 
according to all our American climes. In their country are four bold rivers, 
which ſpring from the Apalahche mountains, and interlock with the eaſtern 
branches of the Miſſiſippi. The Kooſah river is the weſtern boundary of 


their towns: It is 200 yards broad, and runs by the late Alebahma, to 
L1 Mobille, 
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Mobille, eaſtward. Okwhuſke lies 70 miles from the former, which taking: 
a conſiderable ſouthern ſweep, runs a weſtern courſe, and joins the aforeſaid 
great ſtream, a little below that deſerted garriſon ; ſince the year 1764, the 
Muſkohge have ſettled ſeveral towns, feventy miles eaſtward from Okwhuſke, 
on the Chatahooche river, near to the old trading path. This great Iympid. 
ſtream is 200 yards broad, and lower down, it: paſſes by the Apalahche,. 
into Florida; ſo that this nation extends 140 miles in breadth from eaſt to. 
weſt, according to the courſe of the trading path. 


Their land is generally hilly,, but not mountainous ;. which allows.an: 

army an eaſy paſſage into their country, to retaliate their inſults and cruel- 
ties that period ſeems to advance apace ; for the fine flouriſhing accounts 
of thoſe who · gain by the art, will not always quiet a- ſuffering people. 

As the Muſkobge judge only from what they ſee around them; they firmhy 
believe they are now more powerful than any nation that might be tempted to 
invade them. Our paſſive conduct toward them, cauſes them to entertain: 
a very mean opinion c of our. martial abilities: but, before we tamely allowed 
them to commit acts of hoſtility, at pleaſure, (which, will ſoon be men- 
tioned). the traders taught them ſometimes by ſtrong felt leſſons, to con- 
clude the. Engliſh ia be men and warriors. They are certainly the moſt. 
powerful Indian nation we are acquainted with on this continent, and within 
thirty years. paſt, they are grown very warlike. Toward the concluſion of. 
their laſt war with the. Cheerake, they defeated them ſo eaſily, that in con- 
tempt, they ſent ſeveral of. their women and ſmall boys againſt them, . 
though, at that time, the Cheerake were the moſt numerous. The 

Choktah were alſa. much inferior to them, in ſeveral engagements. they. 

had with them; though, perhaps, they are the moſt artful ambuſcaders, 
and walfiſh ſayages, in.America,—But, having no rivers in their own coun- 
try, very few of them can ſwim, which often proves inconyenient-and dan- 

gerous, when they are in purſuit of the enemy, or purſued. by them. We 
ſhould be politically. ſorry. for their differences with each other to be re- 
conciled, as long experience convinces us they cannot live without ſhedding. 
human blood ſomewhere or other, on account of their jealous and fierce. 

tempers, in reſentment of any. kind. of injury, and. the martial preferment. 
each obtains for. every ſcalp of an enemy. They are ſo extremely anxious 
to be diſtinguiſhed by high war- titles, that ſometimes, a ſmall party of war- 

riors, on failing of ſuccels in their. campaign,. have been detected in mur- 


dering 
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dering ſome of their own people, for the ſake of their ſcalps. We can- 
not expect that they will obſerve better faith towards us—therefore com- 
mon ſenſe and ſelf-love ought to direct us to chuſe the leaſt of two una= 
voidable evils; ever to keep the wolf from our own doors, by ' engaging 

him with his wolfiſh neighbours: at leaſt, the officious hand of folly ſhould 


not part them, when they are earneſtly gages in e nn element 
8 08 each other. | eit str 


All the other Indian nations we have any acquaintance with, are viſibly 
and faſt declining, on account of their continual mercileſs wars, the im- 
moderate uſe of ſpirituous liquors, and the infectious ravaging nature of 
the ſmall pox: but the Muſkohge have few enemies, and the traders with 
them have taught them to prevent the laſt contagion from ſpreading among 
their towns, by cutting off all communication with thoſe who are infected, 
till the danger is over. Beſides, as the men rarely go to war till they have 

helped the women to Plant a ſufficient plenty of proviſions, contrary to the 
uſual method of warring ſavages, it is ſo great a help to propagation, that 
by this means alſo, and their artful policy of inviting decayed tribes to ins! 
corporate with them, I am aſſured by a gentleman of diſtinguiſhed character, 
who ſpeaks their language as well as their beſt orators, they have in- 
creaſed double in number within the ſpace of thirty years paſt, notwithſtand-' 
ing their widows are confined to a ſtrict ſtate of celibacy, for the full 
ſpace of four years after the death of their huſbands. When we conſider 
that two or three will go ſeveral hundred miles, to way-lay an enemy 
the contiguous ſituation of ſuch a prodigious number of corrupt, haughty, 
and miſchievous ſavages to our valuable colonies, ought to draw our atten- 
tion upon them. "Thoſe of us who have gained a ſufficient knowledge gf 
Indian affairs, by long experience and obſervation, are firmly perſuaded that 
the ſeeds of war are deeply implanted in their hearts againſt us; and that 

the allowing them, in our uſual tame manner, to inſult, plunder, and mur. 
der peaceable Britiſh ſubjects, only tempts them to engage deeper in their 
diabolical ſcenes of blood, till they commence a dangerous open war againſt 
us: the only probable means to preſerve peace, is either to ſet them and 
their rivals on one another, or by prudent management, influence them to 
employ themſelves in raiſing ſilk, or any other ſtaple commodity that would 
beſt ſuit their own temper and climate. Prudence points out this, but the 
taſk is too arduous for ſtrangers ever to be able to effect, or they care not 


about it. | | 
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| _ Before the late ceſſion of Eaſt and Weſt F Jorida to Great Britain, the country 


of the Muſkohge lay between the: territories of the Engliſh, Spaniards, 
French, Choktah, Chikkaſah, and Cheerake.—And as they had a water car= 
riage, from the two Floridas; to ſecure their hberties, and a great ttade 
by land from Georgia and South-Carolina, this nation regulated the Indian 
balance of power in our ſouthern: parts of North-America; for the French 


could have thrown the mercenary Choktah, and the Miſſiſtppi ſavages, into 


the ſcale, whenever their intereſt ſeemed to require it. The Muſkohge hav- 
ing three rival chriſtian powers their near neighbours, and a French gattiſon 


on the ſouthern extremity of the central part of their country ever fince 


the war of the year 1715; the old men, being long informed by the 
oppoſite parties, of the different views, and intrigues of thoſe European 
powers, who paid them annual tribute under the vague appellation of pre- 
ſents, were become ſurpriſingly crafty in every turn of low politics. They 
held it as an invariable-maxim, that their ſecurity and welfare required a 


perpetual friendly intercourſe with us and the French; as our political 
ſtate of war with each other, would always ſecure their liberties: wheteas, 
if they joined either party, and enabled it to prevail over the other, their 
ſtate, they ſaid, would then become as unhappy. as that of a poor fellow, 


who had only one perverſe wife, and! yet muſt bear with her froward 
temper; but a variety of choice would have kept off ſuch an afflicting, 
evil, either by his giving her a ſilent caution againſt behaving ill, or by 
enabling him to go to another, who was in a better temper. But as the 
French Alebahma Garriſon had been long directed by ſxilful officers, and 
ſupplied. pretty well with corrupting brandy, taffy, and decoying trifles 
at the expence of government, they induſtriouſly, applied their miſchievous 
talents in impreſſing many of the former ſimple and peaceable natives with 
falſe notions of the ill intentions of our colonies. In each of their towns, 
the French gave a conſiderable penſion to an eloquent  head-man, to cor- 
rupt the Indians by plauſible pretexts, and inflame them againſt us; who 
informed them alſo of every material occurrence, in each: of their reſpective 
circles. The force of liquors made them ſo faithful to their truſt, that they 


| poiſoned the innocence of their own growing families, by tempting them, 
from their infancy, to receive the worſt impreſſians of-the Britiſh coloniſts : 


and as they very ſeldom got the better of thoſe. prezudices, they alienated 
the affections of their offspring, and. riveted their bicter;enmity againſt us. 


That conduct of the Chriſtian French has. fixed many of the Muſkohge 


UL 
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in a ftrong native hatred to the Britiſh Americans, which being hereditary, | 
muſt of courſe increaſe, as faſt as they increaſe in numbers; unleſs we give 
them ſuch a ſevere lefſon, as their annual hoſtile conduct to us, has highly 


deſerved ſince the year 1 760. I ſhall now ſpeak more 8 on this 
very material point. | 


By our ſuperintendant? 8 ſtrange purſuit of! improper meaſures to appeaſe 
the Muſkohge, as before noted, the watchful French engaged the irritated 
Great Mortar to inſpire his relations to cut off ſome of our traders by ſur- 
priſe, and follow the blow at the time the people were uſually employed in 
the corn- fields, leſt our party ſhould ſtop them, in their intended bloody ca- 
reer. They accordingly began their hoſtile attack in the upper town 
of the nation, except one, where their miſchievous red abettor lived: 
two white people and a negroe were killed, while they were in the horſe- 
pen, preparing that day to have ſet off with their returns to the Engliſh 
ſertlements. The trader, who was ſurly and ill-natured, they Ge 
to pieces, in a moſt horrid manner, but the other two they did not 
treat with any kind of barbarity ; which ſhews that the worſt people, in 

their worſt actions, make a diſtinction between the morally virtuous, and 
vicious. The other white people of that trading houſe, happily were at that 
time in the woods; — they heard the ſavage platoon, and the death, and war- 
whoop, which ſufficiently warned them of their imminent danger, and to 
ſeek their ſafety by the beſt means they could. Some of them went through 
the woods after night, to our friend towns; and one who happened to be 
near the town when the alarm was given, going to bring in a horſe, was 
obliged to hide himſelf under a large fallen tree, till night came on. 
The eager ſavages came twice, pretty near him, imagining he would chuſe 
rather to depend on the horſe's ſpeed, than his own: when the town was 
engaged in dividing the ſpoils, his wife fearing ſhe might be watched, took 
a conſiderable ſweep round, through the thickets, and by ſearching the place, 
and making ſignals, where ſhe expected he lay concealed, fortunately found 
him, and gave him proviſions to enable him to get to our ſettlements, 
and then returned home in tears: he arrived ſafe at Auguſta, though 
exceedingly torn with the brambles, as his ſafety required him to travel 
through unfrequented tracts. In the mean while, the ſavages having by this | 
inflamed their greedy thirſt for blood, ſet off ſwiftly, and as they darted- 


3 along. 
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along ſounding the news of war, they from a few, increaſed ſo faſt, that their 
voices conveyed ſuch thrilling ſhocks to thoſe they were in queſt of, as if 
the infernal legions had broken looſe through their favourite Alebahma, and 
were inveſted with power to deſtroy the innocent. The great Okwhuſke- 
town, where they reached, lay on the weſtern ſide of the large eaſternmoſt. 
branch of Mobille river, which joins a far greater weſtern river, almoſt two 
miles below the late Alebahma; and the Engliſh traders ſtore-houſes lay 
oppoſite to the town, Thoſe red ambaſſadors of the French, artfully. 
paſſed the river above the town, and ran along ſilently to a Os 8 
dwelling houſe, where they firſt ſhot down one of his ſervants, and in 
minute or two after, himſelf: probably, he might have been ſaved, if 9 
had not been too deſperate; for a ſtrong-bodied leading warrior of the town 
was at his houſe when they came to it, who graſped him behind, with his 
face toward the wall, on purpoſe to ſave him from being ſhot ; as they durſt. 
not kill himſelf, under the certain pain of death. But very unluckily, the 
gentleman ſtruggled, got hold of him, threw him to the ground, and, ſo 
became too fair a mark.—Thus the Frenchified ſavages cut off, in the bloom 
of his youth, the ſon of J. R. Eſq; Indian trading merchant of Auguſta, who 
was the moſt ſtately, comely, and gallant youth, that ever traded in the 
Muſkohge country, and equally bleſt with every ſocial virtue, that attracts , 
eſteem. The very ſavages lament his death to this day, though. it was uſual , 
with him to correct as many of the ſwaggering heroes, as could ſtand. 
round him in his houſe, when they became impudent and miſchievous, 
through the plea of drinking ſpirituous liquors: when they recoyer from 


their bacchanal phrenzy, they regard a man of a martial Wire and con- 
temn the puſillanimous. 


While the town was in the utmoſt ſurpriſe, the ambitious warriors 
were joyfully echoing—* all is ſpoiled;” and ſounding the death-whoop, 
they, like ſo many infernal furies commiſſioned to deſtroy, , ſet off at 
full ſpeed, diſperſing their bloody legions to various towns, to carry ge- 

neral deſtruction along with them. But before any of their companies 1 
reached to the Okchai war-town, (the native place of the Great Mortar) the 
inhabitants had heard the maſſacre was begun, and according to their rule, 
killed two of our traders in their houſe, when quite off their guard: 
as theſe traders were brave, and regardleſs of danger by their habit 
of living, the ſavages were afraid to n their arms with them, it being un- 


uſual, 
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nfaal, by reaſon of the ſecure ſituation of the town. A few therefore 
entered the houſe, with a ſpecious pretence, and intercepted them from the 
fre- arms, which lay on a rack, on the front of the chimney ; they inſtantly. 
ſeized them, and as they were loaded with large ſhot, they killed thoſe 
two valuable and intrepid men, and left them on the fire but if they 

had been a few minutes fore-warned of the danger, their lives would have. 


coſt the whole town "ay uy unleſs they had kindled the houſe, with. 
fire- arrows. 


Like pefbilentil vapours driven by whirlwinds, the miſchievous fa- 

vages endeavoured to bring deſolation on the innocent objects of their. 
fury, wherever they came: but the different flights of the trading people, 

as well as their own expertneſs in the woods, and their connections 
with the Indians, both by marriage and other ties of friendſhip, diſap- 

pointed the accompliſhment of the main point of the French diabolical 
ſcheme of dipping them all over in blood. By ſundry means, a con- 
fiderable number of our people met at the friendly houſe of the old 
Wolf:King, two miles from the Alebahma Fort, where that faithful. 
ſtern chieftain treated them with the greateſt kindneſs. But, as the 
whole nation was diſtracted, and the neighbouring towns were devoted 
to the French intereſt, he found that by having no fortreſs, and only 
forty warriors in his town, he was unable to protect the refugees. In 
order therefore to keep good faith with his friends, who put themſelves un- 
der his protection, he told them their ſituation, ſupplied thoſe of them with 
arms and ammunition who chanced to have none, and conveyed. them into 
a a contiguous thick ſwamp, as their only place of ſecurity for that time; 
6 which their own valbur, he ſaid, he was ſure would maintain, both againſt 
the French, and their mad friends.” He was not miſtaken in his favour- 
able opinion of their war abilities, for they ranged themſelves ſo well, that 
the enemy found it impractieable to attack them, without ſuſtaining far 
greater Ioſs than they are known to hazard. —He ſupplied them with neceſ- 
faries, and ſent them ſafe at length to a friendly town, at a conſiderable 
diſtance; where they joined ſeveral other traders, from e places, 
and bene dee N eſcorted to Savanah. 


It is butpriüng how those hardy men evaded the dangers they v were ſur⸗ 5 
rounded with, eſpecially at the beginning, and with ſo little loſs. 1. of. 
11 them 
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them told me, that while a party of the ſavages were on a corn-houſe ſcaf- 
fold, painting themſelves red and black, to give the cowardly blow to him, 
and his companions, an old woman overheard them concerting their bloody 
deſign, and ſpeedily, informed him of the threatening danger : he mentioned. 
the intended place of meeting to his friends, and they immediately ſet off, 
one this way, and another that, to prevent a purſyit, and all met ſafe, to 
the great regret of the Chriſtian French and their red hirelings. 1 was in- 
formed that another conſiderable trader, who lived near a river, on 
the outſide of a town, where he ſtood ſecure in the affection of his ſavage 
brethren, received a viſit from two luſty ill- looking ſtrangers, without 
being diſcoyered by any of the inhabitants. They were anointed with 
bear's oil, and quite naked, except a narrow ſlip of cloth for breeches, and 
a light blanket. When they came in, they looked around. wild and con- 
fuſed, not knowing how to execute the French commiſſion, conſiſtently 
with their own ſafety, as they brought no arms, leſt it ſhould have diſco- 
vered their intentions, and by that means expoſed, them to danger. But 
they ſeated themſelves near the door, both to prevent his eſcape, and watch 
a favourable opportunity to perpetrate their murdering ſcheme. His white 
domeſtics were a little before gone into the woods; and he and his Indian wife 
were in the ſtorehouſe, where there chanced to be no arms of defence, which 
made his eſcape the more hazardous. He was nearly in the ſame light dreſs, | 
as that of his viſitants, according to the mode of their, domeſtic. lying: 
he was about to give them ſome tobacco, when their countenances growing 
more gloomy, and fierce, were obſeryed by his wife, as well as the miſ- 
chievous direction of their eyes; preſently therefore as they bounded up, the 

one to lay hold of the white man, and the other of an ax that lay on the 
floor, ſhe ſeized it at the ſame inſtant, and cried, 15 | huſband fight, ſtrong, 
and run off, as becomes a good warrior,” The ſavage, ſtrove, to lay 
hold of him, till the other could diſengage himſelf from, the. ſharp ſtrug- 
gle the woman beld with him; but by a quick preſence of mind, the huſ- 
band decoyed his purſuer round a large ladder that joined the loft, and 
being ſtrong and ſwift- footed, he there took the adyantage of his too 
eager adverſary, daſhed him to the ground, and ran out of the houſe, 
full ſpeed to the river, bounded into it, ſoon. made the oppalite. ſhore,, 
and left them at the ſtore-houſe, from whence the woman, as a truſty 
friend, drove them off, with the utmoſt deſpight,—her family was her 


Protection. . 
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protection. The remaining part of that day, he ran a great diſtance 
through the woods, called at night on ſuch white people, as he ima- 
gined his ſafety allowed him, was joined by four of them, and went toge- 
ther to Penſacola. Within three or four days-march of that place, the 
lands, they told me, were in general, either boggy and low, or conſiſting 
of ſandy pine-barrens. Although they were almoſt naked, and had lived 

for many days on the produce of the woods, yet the daſtardly Spa- 
niards were ſo hardened againſt the tender feelings of nature in favour of the 
diſtreſſed, who now took ſanctuary under the Spaniſh flag, as to refuſe them 
every kind of aſſiſtance; contrary to the hoſpitable cuſtom of the red ſa- 
vages, even towards thoſe they devote to the fire. A north-country ſkipper, 
who rode in the harbour, was equally diveſted of the bowels of compaſſion 
toward them, notwithftanding their preſſing entreaties, and offers of bills 
on very reſpectable perſons in Charles- Town. But the commandant of the 
place ſoon inſtructed him very feelingly in the common laws of huma- 
nity; for on ſome pretext, he ſeized the veſſel and cargo, and left the nar- 
row-hearted miſer to ſhift for himſelf, and return home as he could: thoſe un- 
fortunate traders were kindly treated however by the head-man of an adjacent 
town of the Apalahche Indians, who being a conſiderable dealer, ſupplied 

them with every thing they ſtood in need of, till, in time, they were recalled z 
for which they ſoon very thankfully paid him and the reſt -of his kind fa- 
ny: _ handſome n as a token of n Rrendihip and | e 


In cali while, ſome of the dk old wide continued in their towns, 
allies the red flag of defiance was hung up day and night, as the French 
had no intereſt there: and, in a few other towns, ſome of our thoughtleſs 
yourig men, who were too much attached to the Indian life, from an early 
purſuit in that wild and unlimited country, choſe to run any riſk, rather 
than leave their favourite ſcenes of pleaſure. In the day-time, they kept in 
the moſt unfrequented places, and uſually returned at night to their friend's 
| houſe: and they followed that dangerous method of living a conſiderable 
time, in different places, without any miſchance. . One of them told me, 
that one evening, when he was returning to his wife's houſe on horſe-back, 

before the uſual time, he was overtaken by a couple of young warriors, 

vo pranced up along aſide of him. They ſpoke very kindly according to 
their cuſtom, that they might ſhed blood, like wolves, without hazarding 
their own carcafes, As neither of them had any weapons, except a long 
Knife hanging round their neck in a ſheath, they were afraid to attack him, on 
M m | ' io 
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ſo hazardous a lay. Their queſtions, cant language, and diſcompoſed coun- 
tenances, informed him of their bloody intentions, and cautioned him from 
falling imo any of their wily ſtratagems, which all cowards are dextrous in 
forming. When they came to a boggy cane-branch, they ſtrove to per- 
ſuade him to alight, and reſt a little, but finding their labour in vain, they 
got down: one prepared a club to kill him, and the other a ſmall frame of 
ſplit canes tied together with bark, to bear his ſcalp—ſeeing this, he ſet off 
with the bravado whoop, through the high lands, and as he rode a ſwift 
horſe, he left them out of ſight in an inſtant. He took a great ſweep round, 
to avoid an after-chafe. At night, he went to the town, got re arme, and 
proviſions, and ſoon arrived ſafe in Georgia. 
Other inſtances may be related, but theſe will ſuffice to ſhew how ſer- 
viceable ſuch hardy and expert men would be to their country, as here- 
tofore, if our Indian trade was properly regulated; and how exceedingly 
preferable the tenth part of their number would prove againſt boaſted regular 
troops, in the woods. Though the britiſh legions are as warlike and formi- 
dable in the field of battle, as any troops whatever, as their martial bravery 
has often teftifted ; yet in ſome ſituations they would be inſignificant and help- 
leſs. Regular bred. ſoldiers, in the American woods, would be of little ſer- 
vice. The natives and old inhabitants, by being trained to arms from their 
infancy, in their wood-land ſphere of life, could always ſurround them; 
and ſweep them off entirely, with little damage to themſelves. In ſuch a 
caſe, field-pieces are a mere farce. The abettors of arbitrary power, who 
are making great advances through the whole Britiſh empire, to force the 
people to decide this point, and ve their conſtitutional rights and liber- 
ties, would do well to conſider this. Is it poſſible for tyranny to be ſo 
| weak and blind, as to flatter its corrupt greatneſs with the wild notion 
of placing a deſpotic military power of a few thouſand regular troops, over 
millions of the Americans, who. are trained to arms. of defence, from the 
time they are able to carry them generally inured to dangers, and all of 
them poſſeſſing, in a high degree, the ſocial virtues of their manly free- 
minded fore-fathers, who often bled in the noble cauſe. of liberty, when 
hareful tyranny perſiſted in ſtretching her rod of oppreſſion over their repin- 
ing country? Tyrants are obſtinately deaf, and blind; they will ſee and 
hear only through the falſe medium of ſelf. intereſted boüft-Hattertts, and, 
inſtead of redreſling the grievances of the people, have ſometimes openly 
7 dlaeeppiſed 
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deſpiſed and inſulted them, for even exhibiting their modeſt prayers at the 
foot of the throne, for a reſtoration of their rights and privileges. Some 
however have- been convinced in the end they were wrong, and have. juſtly 
ſuffered by the anathematizing voice of God and a foederal union. That 


<« a prince can do no ill” is a flat contradiction of reaſon and experience, 
and of the Englih N Magna Charta. 


Soon eh Weſt- F lorida was ceded to Great. Britain, two warlike 
towns of the Keo-a- ah te Indians removed from near the late danger- 
ous Alabahma French garriſon, to the Choktah country about twenty- 
five miles below Tumbikbe—a ſtrong wooden fortreſs, ſituated on the 
weſtern fide of a high and firm bank, overlooking a narrow deep point 
of the river of Mobille, and diſtant from that capital, one hundred 
leagues. The diſcerning old war-chieftain of this remnant, perceived that 
the proud Muſkohge, inſtead of reforming their conduct towards us, by our 
mild remonſtrances, grew only more impudent by our lenity ; therefore 
being afraid of ſharing the juſtly deſerved fate of the others, he wiſely 
withdrew. to this ſituation; as the French could not poſſibly ſupply 

them, in caſe we had exerted ourſelves, either in defence of our properties, or 
in revenge of the blood they had ſhed, But they were ſoon forced to rexarn 
to their former place of abode, on account of the partiality « of ſome of them 
to their former confederates; which proved lucky 1 in its conſequences, to 
the traders, and our ſouthern colonies : ; for, when three hundred warriors of 
the M uſkohge were on their way to the Choktah to Join them in a war againſt 
- Ui; two Kooaſahte horſemen, as allies, were allowed to paſs through their 
ambuſcade in the evening, and they gave notice of the impending danger. 

Theſe Kooaſahte. Indians, annually ſanQify | the mulberries by a public 
oblation, before which, they are not to be eaten; which they ſay, is ac- 
n to their ancient law. 


1 46 


* 


| j- am afured bs a . gentleman, of character, who traded. a \ long t time near 
the late Alebahma garriſon, that within ſix miles of it, live the remains, of | 
ſeven Indian nations, who uſually converſed with each other in their own 
different dialects, though they underſtood the Muſkobge language; but 
5 being naturalized, they were bound to obſerve the laws and cuſtoms . of the 
main original body. Theſe reduced, b broken tribes, who baye helped to 
multiply the Myſkohge to a dangerous degree, have alſo a fixed oral tradi: 
tion, that they formerly came from South- America, and, after ſundry ſtrug⸗ 
” M m 2 ples 
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gles in defence of liberty, ſettled their preſent abode: but the Moſkobge 
record themſelves to be terræ filii, and believe their original predeceſſors 
came from the weſt, and refided under ground, which ſeems to be a faint 
image of the original formation of mankind out of the earth, n 
ed time, and the uſual arts of prieſt-craft. 


It will be fortunate, if the late peace between the Muſkobge and Choktah, 
through the mediation of a ſuperintendant, doth not ſoon affect the ſecurity of 
Georgia, and Eaſt and Weſt-Florida, eſpecially ſhould it continue long, and 
Britain and Spain engage in a war againſt each other : for Spain will ſupply 
them with warlike ſtores, and in concert, may without much oppoſition, re- 
take the Floridas; which they ſeem to have much at heart, A Cuba veſſel, 
in the year 1767, which ſeemed to be coaſting on purpoſe to meet ſome of 
the Muſkohge, found a camp of them almoſt oppoſite to the Apalache old 
fields, and propoſed purchaſing thoſe lands from them; in order to fecure 
their liberties, and, at the ſame time, gratify the inherent, ardent deſire 
they always had to oppoſe the Engliſh nation. After many artful flouriſhes, 
well adapted to ſoothe the natives into a compliance on account of the 
reciprocal advantages they propoſed, ſome of the Muſkohge conſented to 
go in the vefſel to the Havannah, and there finiſh the friendly bargain. 
They went, and at the time propofed, were fent back to the ſame place, 
but, as they are very cloſe in their ſecrets, the traders know not the re- 
ſult of that affair; but when things in Europe require, time will diſcloſe it. 


As the Muſkohge were well known to be very miſchievous to our bar- 
rier-inhabitants, and to be an over-match for the numerous and fickle Chok- 
tah, the few warlike Chikkaſah, by being put in the ſcale with theſe, would 
in a few years, have made the Muſkohge kick the beam. Thus our 
ſouthern coloniſts might have fat in pleaſure, and ſecurity, under their fig- 
trees, and in their charming arbours of fruitful grape-vines. But now, 
they are uncertain whether they plant for themſelves, or for the red ſavages, 
who frequently take away by force or ſtealth, their horſes and other effects. 
The Muſkohge chieftain, called the“ Great Mortar,” abetted the Cheerake 
againſt us, as hath been already noticed, and frequently, with his warriors. 
and relations, carried them as good a ſupply of ammunition, as the F rench 
of the Alebahmah-garriſon could well ſpare: for by order of their govern- 
ment, they were bound to reſerve a certain quantity, for any unforeſeen occa- 
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ſion that might happen. If they had been poſſeſt of more, they would 
have given with a liberal hand, to enable them to carry on 4 war againſt 
us, and they almoſt effected their earneſt wiſhes, when the Engliſh little 
expected it; for as ſoon as the watchful officer of the garriſon, was in- 
formed by his truſty and well inſtructed red diſciple, the Great Mor- 
tar, that the Cheerake were on the point of declaring againſt the En- 
glifh, he ſaw the conſequence, and ſent a pacquet by a Muſkohge runner, 
to Tumbikbe-fort in the Choktah country, which was forwarded by 
another, and foon delivered to the governor of New-Orleans: the con- 
tents informed him of the favourable opportunity that offered for the 
French to ſettle themſelves in the Cheerake country, where the late 
Fort-Loudon ſtood, near the conflux of Great Telliko and Tennaſe-rivers, 
and ſo diſtreſs our ſouthern colonies, as the body of the Cheerake, 
Muſkohge, Choktah, Aquahpa, and the upper Miſſiſippi-Indians headed 
by the French, would be able to maintain a certain ſucceſsful war againſt 
us, if well ſupplied with ammunition. Their deliberations were ſhort they 
ſoon ſent off a large pettiaugre, ſufficiently laden with warlike ſtores, 
and decoying preſents; and in obedience to the orders the crew had re- 
ceived of making all the diſpatch they poſſibly could, in the third moon of 
their departure from New Orleans, they arrived within a hundred and twenty 

computed miles of thoſe towns that are a little above the unhappy Fort- 
Loudon : there they were luckily ſtopped in their miſchievous career, by a 
deep and dangerous cataract; the waters of which rolled down with a pro- 
digious rapidity, daſhed againſt the oppoſite rocks, and from thence ruſhed 
off with impetuous vidlenet; 6 on a quarter-angled courſe. It appeared ſo 
| ſhocking and unſurmountable to the monſieurs, that after ſtaying there 
a conſiderable time, in the vain expectation of ſeeing ſome of their friends, 
neceſſity forced them to return back to New Orleans, about 2600 com- 


- puted miles, to > their inconſolable diſappointment. 


Theſe circumſtances are now well "Fae to our colonies : and, if our 
ftate policy had not ſufficiently diſcovered itſelf of late, it would appear 
not a little ſurpriſing that the Great Mortar, ſhould have ſuch influence 
on the great beloved man, (ſo the Indians term the ſuperintendant) as | 
to move him, at a congreſs in Auguſta, to write by that bitter enemy of 
the Engliſh name, a conciliating letter to the almoſt-vanquiſhed and de- 


W Choktah— for where the have not an oblique point. in 
view, 
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view, the conquered are always the firſt who humbly ſue for peace. This 
beloved epiſtle, that accompanied the eagles-tails, ſwans- wings, white beads, 

white pipes, and tobacco, was ſent by a white interpreter, and Mz? ſhe- 

fhecke, a Muſkohge war-chieftain, to the perfidious Choktah, as a ſtrong 

confirmation of peace. Without doubt it was a maſter ſtroke of 'court- 

policy, to ſtrive to gain ſo many expert red auxiliaries ; and plainly ſhews 

how extremely. well he deſerves his profitable place of public cruſt; 1 

am aſſured by two reſpectable, intelligent, old Indian traders, G. G. and 

L. M. G. Eſq; that they frequently diſſuaded him from ever dab- 

ling in ſuch muddy waters; for the conſequence would unavoidably prove 
fatal to our contiguous colonies This was confirmed by a recent in- 

ſtance— the late Sb war, which could not have commenced, if the 

Muſkohge and Cheerake had not been reconciled, by the affiduous en- 
deavours of an avaricious, and ſelf-intereſted governor. If any reader 

reckons this too bold, or perſonal, I requeſt him to peruſe a performance, 

entitled, A modeſt reply to his Excellency J. G.,Eſq;” printed in Charles- 


town, in the year 1750, in which every material circumſtance. is $ Tuffict- 
ently authenticated, EB. 


When we conſider the defenceleſs ſtate, and near ſituation of our three ſou- 
thern barrier colonies to the numerous Muſkohge and Choktah what favour- 
able opinion can charity reaſonably induce us to form of the continued train 

of wrong meaſures the managers of our Indian affairs have ſtudiouſly pur- 
ſued, by officiouſly mediatipg, and reconciling the deep-rooted enmity 
which ſubſiſted between thoſe two miſchievous nations? If they could hot, 
conſiſtent with the tenour of their political office, encourage a conti- 
nuance of the war, they might have given private inſtructions to ſome 
diſereet trader to ſtrive to influence them, ſo as to continue it. N 


11 i excuſible in clergymeh that live in Etalit"to perſuade us to 
inculcate, and endeavour to promote peace and good will, between the 
ſavages of the remote deſarts of America; eſpecially if they employ their 
time in ſpiritual affairs, to which they ought to be entirely devoted, and 

not as courtiers, in the perplexing labyrinths of ſtate affairs: but what can 
be ſaid of thoſe ſtates-men, who inſtead of faithfully guarding the lives and 
es of Winne denen extend 8 to their murderers, who haye 


a long 


: i 
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a long time wantonly ſhed innocent blood, and ſometimes with-dreadful tor- 
tures? The blood cries aloud to the avenging God, to cauſe Juſtice to be 


executed on their execrable heads : for a while they may eſcape due puniſh- 
ment; but at laſt it will fall heavy upon them. 


When the e deputy convened moſt of the Muſkobge 
head-men, in order to-write a friendly mediating letter to the Chikkaſah, 
in behalf of the Muſkohge, the Great Mortar, animated with a bitter 
reſentment againſt any thing tranſacted by any of the Britiſh nation, 
introduced a conſiderable number of his relations, merely to diſconcert this 
plan. The letter, and uſual Indian tokens of peace and friendſhip, were 
however carried up by a Chikkaſah trader: but the Great Mortar timed 
it ſo well, that he ſoon ſet off after the other with ninety warriors, till he 
arrived within 150 miles of the Chikkaſah country, which was half way 
from the weſtern barriers of his own; there he encamped with 83, and ſent 
off ſeven of the ſtauncheſt to ſurprize and kill whomſoever they could. 
Two days after the expreſs was delivered, they treacheroully killed two 
young women, as they were hoeing in the field; all the people being off 
their guard, on account of the late friendly tokens they received, and the 
aſſurance of the white man that there were no viſible tracks of any perſon 

on the long trading path he had come. This was the beginning of May, 

in the year 1768, a few hours after I had ſet off for South-Carolina. As 
ſoon as the ſculking barbarians had diſcharged the contents of their guns 
into their innocent victims, they tomohawked them, and with their long 
ſharp knives, took off the ſcalps, put up the death whoo-whoop-whoop, and 
bounded away in an oblique courſe, to ſhun the dreaded purſuit, The 
Chikkaſah ſoon put up their ſhrill war-whoop, to arm and purſue, and 
fixty ſet off on horſe- back, full ſpeed. They over-ſhot that part of 
the woods the enemy were moſt likely to have fled through; and four 
young ſprightly Chikkaſah warriors who outran the reſt, at Jaſt diſcovered, 
and intercepted them ; they ſhot dead the Great Mortar's brother, who was 
the leader, ſcalped him, and retook one of the young women's ſcalps that 
Was faſtened to his girdle. Three continued the chaſe, and the fourth in 
a ſnort time overtook them: ſoon afterward, they came up again with the 
enemy, at the edge of a large cane-ſwamp, thick-warped with vines, and china 
briers; there they ſtopped, and were at firſt in doubt of their being ſore of 


their 
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their own company: the purſued ſoon diſcovered them, and immediately i in⸗ 
ſwamped, whereupon the four were forced to decline the attack, the difad: - 
vantage being a8 four to eight in an open engagement. In a few days 
after, 1 fell in with them; their gloomy and fierce countenances cannot 
be expreſſed ; and [ had the uncourted honour of their company, three 
different times before 1 could reach my « deſtined place, on account of a very 
uncommon and ſudden flow of the rivers, without any rain. Between ſan?” 
ſet and eleyen o clock the next day, the river, that was but barely our height 
in the evening, was ſwelled to the prodigious height of twenty⸗ Ave feet put 
pendicular, and ert along with an L K. force. 2 
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It may not ed improper 13 to mention the method we commonly oe 
in croſſing deep rivers.— When we expect high rivers, each company of 
: traders carry a canoe, made of tannned leather, the ſides over-lapped about 
three, fingers breadth, and well ſewed with three ſeams, Around the gun 
nels, which are made of ſapplings, are ſtrong loop- holes, for large deer-ſkin 
ſtrings to hang down both the ſides: with two of theſe, is ſecurely tied to the 
ſtem and ſtern, a well-ſhaped ſappling, for a keel, and in like manner 
the ribs. Thus, they uſually rig out a canoe, fit to carry over ten horſe 
loads at once, in the ſpace of half an hour; the apparatus is afterwards 
commonly. hidden with great care, on the oppolite' ſhore, Few take 
the trouble to. paddle the canoe ; for, as they are commonly hardy, and 
alſo of an amphibious nature, they uſually jump into the river, with their 
leathern barge a-head of them, and thruſt it through the deep part of 
the water, to the oppoſite ſhore. When we ride only with a few ng 
gage horſes, as was our caſe at Sip- -ſe, or 60 Poplar,” the above-mentioned 
high-ſwell ed. river, we make a frame of dry pines, which we tie together 
with ſtrong vines, well twiſted ; when we have raiſed it to be ſufficiently | 
| buoyant, we load and Paddle | it acroſs the ſtilleſt part'of the water we can 
conveniently find, and afterward ſwim our r horſes together, we Keeping at 

| a little diſtance below them. VR les ne ane: 
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At the, time we firſt began to ſearch for canli fokcing Amber, 
1 chanced to ſtand at the dend of a dry tree,” overſet by à hurricane, 
within three feet of a great rattle ſnake, that was coiled, and on (his 
watch of ſelf-defence, under thick herbage. 1 oon chard, And Kiltod 
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killed him. But an aſtrologer, of twenty years ſtanding among the In- 
dians, immediately declared with ſtrong aſſeverations, we ſhould ſoon be 
expoſed to imminent danger; which he expatiated upon largely, from his 
imagined knowledge of a combination of ſecond cauſes in the celeſtial re- 
gions, actuating every kind of animals, vegetables, &c. by their ſubtil 
and delegated power. I argued in vain to huſh his groundleſs fears: how- 
ever, while the raft was getting ready, another gentleman, to quiet his 
timorous apprehenſions, accompanied me with fire- arms, pretty near the 
path in the beforementioned cane-ſwamp, and we ſtaid there a conſiderable 
while, at a proper diſtance apart—at laſt we heard the well-mimicked voice 
of partridges, farther off than our ſight could diſcover, on which one of 
us ſtruck up the whoop of friendſhip and indifference ; for I knew that the 
beſt way of arguing on ſuch occaſions, was by a firmneſs of countenance and 
behaviour. I then went near to my companion, and ſaid, our cunning man 
was an Aberdeen wizard, as he had ſo exactly foretold the event. The 
ſavages had both diſcovered our tracks, and heard the ſound of the ax. 
We - ſoon met them; they were nine of the miſchievous Obchai town, 
who had ſeparated from the reſt of their company. We converſed a little 
while together upon our arms, and in this manner exchanged proviſions 
with each other —then we went down to the bank of the river, where 
they opened their packs, ſpread out ſome hairy deer and bear ſkins 
Vith the fleſhy ſide undermoſt, and having firſt placed on them their heavy 
things, and then the lighter, with the guns which lay uppermoſt, each 
made two knots with the ſhanks of a ſkin, and in the ſpace of a few mi- 


|  nutes, they had their leathern barge afloat, which they ſoon thruſt before 


them to the other ſhore, with a ſurpriſingly ſmall deviation from a dire& 
courſe, conſidering the ſtrong current of the water. When our aſtrologer 
ſaw them ſafe off, he wiſhed them a ſpeedy journey home, without being 
expoſed to the neceſſity of any delay. He was ſoon after carried ſafe over 
on our raft, though once he almoſt over-ſet it, either by reaſon of the ab- 
ſence, or diſturbance, of his mind. Had he contracted a fever, from the 
impending dangers his knowledge aſſured him were not yet paſt, the cold 
 fweat he got when left by himſelf, while we were returning with the raft, 

and. afterward ſwimming with the horſes, muſt have contributed a good 
deal to the cure. Soon afterwards, we came in ſight of their camp in 
a little ſpat of clear land, furrounded by a thick cane-ſwamp, where 
ſome traders formerly had been killed by the Choktah, Our aſtrologer 
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urged the neceſſity of proceeding a good way farther, to avoid the danger, 
J endeavoured to convince him by ſeveral recent inſtances, that a timorous 
conduct was a great incentive to the baſe-minded ſavages, to do an injury, 
not expecting any defence; while an open, free, and reſolute behaviour, a ſhow 
of taking pleaſure in their company, and a diſcreet care of our fire-arms, 
ſeldom failed to gain the good will of ſuch as are not engaged in actual war 
againſt our country : he acquieſced, as I engaged to fit next to the Indian 
camp, which was about a dozen yards apart from our's. He choſe his place 
pretty near to mine, but in the evening, I told him, that as I did not under- 
ftand the Muſkohge dialect, nor they much of the Chikkaſah language, I 

would give him the opportunity of diverting himſelf at leiſure with them, 
whilſt on account of the fatigues of the day, I would repoſe myſelf cloſe at 
the root of a neighbouring tree. This method of encamping in different 
places, on hazardous occaſions, is by far the ſafeſt way. I told them, be- 
fore my removal to my night quarters, that he was almoſt their countryman, 
by a refidence of above twenty years among them,—their chieftain therefore 
readily addreſſed him, and according to what I expected, gave me an op- 
portunity of decently retiring. | But when he expected a formal reply, 
according to their uſual cuſtom, our aſtrological interpreter ſpoke, only a 
few words, but kept pointing to the river, and his wet clothes, and 
to his head, ſhaking it two or three times; thereby informing them of 

the great danger he underwent in croſſing the water, which gave him. fo 
violent a head-ach, as to prevent his ſpeaking with any pleaſure. 1 
Jaughed, and ſoon after endeavoured to perſuade him to go over a, little 
while to their camp, as I had done, and by that means, he might know 
better their preſent diſpoſition ; he replied with a doleful accent, that he was 
already too near them, to the great danger of his life, which he now too late 
ſaw expoſed, by believing my doctrine of bringing them to obſerve friendly 
meaſures, inſtead of puſhing beyond them as he had earneſtly propoſed. 1 
aſked him how he could reaſonably fear, or expect to ſhun a ſudden death, no 
account of his knowledge of the ſtarry influences, and ſkill in expound- 
ing dreams, and eſpecially as he ſeemed firmly to believe the deity had 
Pre- determined the exact time of every living creature? 8 continuance here: 

upon this he prevaricated, and told me, that as I. knew nothing of 
aſtrology, nor of the uſeful and ſkilful expoſition of important dreams, 
neither believed any thing of witches and wizards, being troubleſome- 
and hurtful to others, he could not imagine I. believed any thing. of a 
divine providence or a reſurrection. of the dead; which were evidently, 
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alike true, as appeared both by divine writ, and the united conſent of 
every ancient nation. He ſaid; people were ordered to watch and 
pray; I therefore could not be ruled by the ſeripture, for why did 
I go to bed ſo ſoon, and leave all that trouble to him. I told him, 
I withed he might by prayer, obtain a calm compoſute of mind. 

He ſaid, I was the cauſe of all his " uneaſineſs, by inducing” him, con- 
trary to his over night's bloody dream, to lie ſo near thoſe wolfiſn ſas 
vages. Then, 1 in an angry panic, he curſed me, and ſaid, he ſhould not 

chat night have prayed there, only that the devil tempted him to be- 
eve my damned lies, and ſin againſt the ring intimations We wm re- 
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Within half a day? 8 ride of Auguſta, I met the gentlemen who were ap- 
pointed to meet certain bad? men of the Muſkohge, to run a line, be- 
tween Georgia and the Muſkohge country. The ſuperintendant's deputy 
before · mentioned, accompanying them; I then informed him of the bad 
Gtuation of the Indian trade, both in the Chikkaſah, and Muſkohge na- 
tions—The cauſe thereof The dangerous policy of having reconciled thoſe 
jarring warlike ſavages—the 11 diſpoſition of the latter toward us, and 
that it was the opinion of all the traders (one excepted) that nothing, but 
their hot war with the Choktah, prevented them from executing their miſ- 
chievous intentions againſt us. I ſaid this to the commiſſary before the 
ſeveral gentlemen; but his conduct, and that of his brother officer in the 
Chikkaſah country, were no way correſpondent to the advice. While he 
benefited the ungrateful Muſkohge, and gave them a plea to injure 
the traders, he Was free from perſonal danger, from the red quarter; 
but one night at camp, after the line had been, at the friendly 
and artful perſuaſions of G. G. Eſq; run above twenty miles beyond 
the ſouthern limits agreed upon, he almoſt fatally experienced the 
eflects of their revengeful temper; which cannot be reſtrained when 
they imagine themſelves really injured, and afterwards inſulted t for 
as he was chiding a noted warrior with ſharp language, the ſavage 
leaped op, ſeized the other's gun, cocked, and preſented it againſt his 
breaſt; but luckily he could not diſchärge it, as it ' was double tricker d, | 
contrary t to the del of their ſmooth · bored guns. The public Prints, 
howeyer, echoed the ſucceſs of our directors of Indian affairs, on this 
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faithful application, firſt, of Mr. G. G. and afterwards of Mr. L. M. G. which 
the deputy almoſt prevented by his imprudent conduct, that had N 


calk n aiſe his, as and en the public tranquility. 

b We ee 23 40; pt Was going to eee Under the provincial 
ſeal of South-Carolina, with a party of the Chikkaſah Indians, the ſmall-pox 
attacked them, not far from the Muſkohge country ; which becoming general 
through the camp, I was under the neceſſity of ſetting off by myſelf, between 
Flint river, and that of the Okmulgeh. I came up with a large camp of Muſ- 
kohge traders, returning from the Engliſh ſettlements: the gentlemen told 
me, they had been lately aſſured at Auguſta by the Cheerake traders, that 
above a hundred and twenty of the French Shawano might be daily ex- 
pected near that place, to cut off the Engliſh traders, and. plunder their 
camps, and cautioned, me, with much earneſtneſs at parting, to keep a 
watchful eye during that day's march. After having rode fifteen miles, 
about ten o'clock, I diſcovered ahead through the trees, an Indian aſcend- 
ing a ſteep hill: he perceived me at the fame inſtant, for they are ex- 
tremely watchful on ſuch. dangerous attempts — Ambuſcade is their fa- 
vourite method of attack. As the company followed their leader in a line, 
each at the diſtance of a few yards from the other, all ſoon appeared 
in view. As ſoon as I diſcovered the foremoſt, I put up the ſhrill 
whoop of friendſhip, and continvally ſeemed to look earneſtly. behind 
me, till we approached near to each other, in order to draw their atten- 
tion from me, and fix it that way, as ſuppoſing me to be the foremoſt of 
a company ſtill behind. Five or fix ſoon ran at full ſpeed on each fide of 
the path, and blocked up two vallies, which happened to be at the place 
of our meeting, to prevent my eſcape, They ſeemed as if their deſign _ 
was to attack me with their barbed arrows, leſt they ſhould alarm my ſup- 
poſed companions by the report of their guns. J obſerved that inftead of 
carrying their bow and quiver over their ſhoulder, as is the travelling 
cuſtom, they held the former in their left hand, bent, and ſome arrows. I ap- 
proached and addreſſed them, and endeavoured to appear quite indifferent 
at their hoſtile arrangement. While I held my gun ready in my right hand 
about five yards diſtant from them, their leader, who ſtood foremoſt came 
and ſtruck my breaſt with, the but-end of one of my piſtols, which I had 
in my left band: 1 told kim with that vehemence of ſpeech, which is al- 
ways requiſite on ſuch an occaſion, that I was an Engliſh Chikkaſah ; and 
informed him by expreſſive geſtures that there were two tens of Chik- 
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kafah warriors, and more than half that number. of women, beſides chil- 
dren, a little behind, juſt beyond the firſt hill. At this news, they aps 
peared to be much confuſed, as it was unexpected. for ſuch a number of 
warlike enemies to be ſo near at hand. This Shawano partly conſiſted only 
of twenty-three middle ſized, but ſtrong bodied men, with large heads and 
broad flat crowns, and four tall young perſons, whom I conjectured to be of 
the Cheerake nation. I ſpoke a little to a hair · lipped warrior among them: 
who tald me he lived in T; ukkaſebcbe, a northern town of that country. The 
leader whiſpered ſomething to his waiter, which, in like manner, was com- 
municated to the reſt, and then they all paſſed by me, with fullen looks and 
glancing eyes. I. kept my guard till they were out of arrow-ſhot, when 
1 went on at a ſeemingly indifferent pace. But, as ſoon out of their 
view, I rode about ſeventy miles with great ſpeed, to avoid the danger 
of a purfuit, as I imagined they would be highly enraged againſt me for 
their double diſappointment. About ſun-ſet of the ſame day, I diſs 
covered more Indians a- head; but, inſtead of founding the uſual whoop 
of defiance, I went on ſlowly, and ſilently, a little way, reaſoning with 
myſelf about rhe ſafeſt method in ſo dangerous a ſituation : I had appre- 
henſions of their being another party of the Shawano company, ſeparated 
in that manner to avoid a purſuit ; which otherwiſe might be very eaſy, 
by the plainneſs of their tracks, through the long graſs and herbage. 
But, at the critical time, when I had concluded to uſe no chivalry, but 
give them leg-bail inſtead of it, by leaving my baggage-horſes, and making! 
for a deep ſwamp, I diſcovered them to be a conſiderable body of the Muſ- 
kohge head-men, returning home with preſents from Charles T own, which 
they carried chiefly on their backs. The wolf-king (as the traders termed 
him) our old ſteady friend of the Amooklaſah Town, near the late Ale-- 
bahma, came foremoſt, harneſſed like a jack-aſs, with a faddle on his 
back, well girt over one ſhoulder, and acroſs under the other. We ſeemed; 
equally glad to meet each other; they, to hear haw affairs ſtood in their 
country, as well as on the trading path; and I to find, that inſtead of bit- 
ter-hearted foes, they were friends, and would ſecure my retreat from -any; 
purſuit that might happen. I told them the whole cireumſtances attending 
my meeting the Shawano, with their being conducted by our -deceirfub 
Cheerake friends, who were deſirous of ſpoiling the old beloved white 
path, by making it red; and earneſtly. perſuaded them to be on their 
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found T had eluded their bloody intention. After a long converſation to- 
gether, I adviſed them to go home through the woods, to prevent a larger 
body of the lurking enemy from ſpoiling them, and their beloved country, 
by the loſs of ſo many old beloved men, and noted warriors. I ſaid this, 
to rouſe them againſt the Cheerake; well knowing that one pack of wolves, 
was the beſt watch againſt another of the ſame kind. They thanked me for 
the friendly notice I gave them, and the care I ſhewed for their ſafety, and 
engaged me to call the next day at a hunting camp, where was a war- 
leader, the fon of the dog-king of the Huphale-Town, with a conſiderable 
number of their people, and deſire them to remove with all ſpeed to 
their camp, at the place they then fixed on. We ſmoked tobacco, and 
parted well pleaſed. According to promiſe, I went the next day to the 
camp, and delivered their meſſage, which was readily complied with. The 
Shawano whom I had eluded, after rambling about, and by viewing the 
ſmoke of fires from the tops of high hills and trees, and carefully liſtening 
to the report of guns, fel] in with two Chikkaſah hunters, who were 
adopted relations of the Muſkohge, and killed, and ſcalped them, and then 
ran off to the northern towns of the Cheerake. This was the true and ſole 
cauſe of the laſt war between the Muſkobge and Cheerake : and the fol- 
lowing account of the cauſe of thoſe nations entering into amity with each 
other, will, on the ſtricteſt enquiry, be found as true. The cauſe and 
direful effects are ſtill feelingly known to great numbers of the ſuffering 
inhabitants, which I inſert by way of caution to ſtates- men hereafter, 


As the Indians have no public faith to ſecure the lives of friendly 
meſſengers in war-time, their wars are perpetuated from one generation 
to another, unleſs they are ended by the mediation of ſome neutral party. 
A very poliſhed courtier preſided in South Carolina, who was faid 
to have caſt a very earneſt eye on the ſuppoſed profits of the Cheerake _ 
trade, which were much leſſened by the Muſkohge war; and, in or- 
der to eſtabliſh it at its former value, ſo as to be worth ſome hazard, he 
exerted himſelf to reconcile the Muſkohge and Cheerake. If he ſucceeded, 
he was ſure to be ſomething in pocket, and could report at home, the pro- 
found peace he had effected between thoſe nations by his unwearied endea- 
vours. He accordingly applied to ſome of the moſt intelligent and lead- 
ing traders among thoſe warring ſavages, and attempted to perſuade them 
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by the ruling motive of mutual intereſt, to be reconciled through his bro- 
therly mediation. Though the Cheerake were great loſers in the war, yet 
the ſurviving relations of thoſe who had been killed without equal revenge 
of blood, were at firſt inflexible, and deaf to the mediation : but, by the ora- 
tory of ſome of their own ſpeakers who had not ſuffered, connected with our 
traders perſuaſions, each ſeparate family at laft conſented to meet their ene- 
mies, at the time and place appointed by brotherly requeſt, and there bury 
the bloody tomohawk under ground, and ſmoke together, out of the 
friendly white pipe. But, as the Muſkohge were conquerors, and fre- 
quently returned home in their favourite and public triumphant” manner, 
and had then no-miſchievous views againſt the Engliſh, as at preſent, it was 
a a very difficult taſk to reconcile them to our beloved man's pacific mea- 
ſures: their head-men/had great ſway over the ambitious, and young riſing 
warriors, and by the former manly conduct of South- Carolina, in obtaining 
ſpeedy redreſs for every material injury, the more ſenſible and. honeſt part 
of the old leading men were as much averſe to peace, as the light-headed X 
warriors. They well knew the fickle and ungovernable temper of their 
young men, and ambitious leaders, when they had no red enemies to. war 
with, to obtain higher war- titles by ſcalps— and their wiſdom ſaw at a dif-- 
tance, the dangerous conſequences that muſt attend a general peace: for a 
conſiderable time, therefore, they highly inveighed, and firmly guarded | 
againſt ir. But when a man's private intereſt coincides with what he intends 
to accompliſh, he is aſſiduous and more intent to effect it. This was veri- 
fied by the unwearied diligence of the prime magiſtrate alluded to; he 
knew the Indians could not kill ſo many deer and beaver in the time of war 
as of peace, and by his addreſs, he perſuaded ſeveral of the leading traders, 
even contrary to their own outward ſecurity and inward choice, to exert their 
ſtrongeſt endeavours with the Muſkohge for a reconciliation with the C hee- 
rake. The chief of thoſe trading gentlemen, who unwillingly involved 
himſelf in this pernicious affair, was the humane and intelligent 4 

M<G—l—wr—, Eſq. Each had their leſſons, to ſer forth the reciprocal ad- 
vantages of the contending parties, by ſuch a coalition; but it was finiſned 
by that gentleman $7 earneſt and well-timed application,, connected with his 
great Datirt ſenſe; and eaſy flow of their own bold figurative Way of ex- 
preſſion and their favourable opinion of his ſteady, honeſt principles, Since 
that unlucky period, he has as often lamented his ſucceſs in that affair, as the 
n honeſt rulers of the Muſkohge oppoſed 1 it. He told me, _ 
when: 
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when he was ſoliciting ſome of the head-men'to comply with the fraternal 


propoſals of our kindly ruler, he unexpectedly met with a very ſharp repulſe; 


for, when he had finiſhed his oration, on the diſadvantages of frowning 


war, and the advantages of ſmiling peace, an old war- leader retorted every 


paragraph he had ſpoken, and told him, that till then he always had reckoned 
the Engliſn a very wiſe people, but now he was ſorry to find them unwiſe, in 
the moſt material point: adding, You have made yourſelf very poor, by 
ſweating, far and near, in our ſmoky town-houſes and hot-houſes, only to 
make a peace between us and the Cheerake, and thereby enable our young 
mad people to give you, in a ſhort time, a far worſe ſweat than you have yet 
had, or may now expect. But, foraſmuch as the great Engliſh chieftain in 


Charles Town, is ſtriving hard to have it ſo, by ordering you to ſhut your 


eyes, and ſtop your ears, leſt the power of conviction ſhould reach your 
heart, we will not any more oppoſe you in this mad ſcheme. We ſhall be 
filent concerning it; otherwiſe, I ſhould be as mad as you, if I reaſoned 


any more with one who is wilfully blind and de. 1 


A number of their warriors met at Charles Town, at the time ap- 


pointed: their high-ſtationed Engliſh friend then took a great deal of pains 


to inform them of the mutual advantages, that would accrue to them, by a 
firm peace, and he convinced their ſenſes of it, by a viſible proof; 
for he borrowed from one of them an arrow, and holding each end 
of it in his hands, he readily broke it, which ſurprized none of the 


red ſpectators, except the owner, they did not then regard it as a ſym- 


bolical performance, but a boyiſh action. He again requeſted from the 
ſame young warrior, the loan of his remaining ſheaf of arrows, who 
reluctantly gave them, as he feared they would all fingly fare the fate of 
the former. But, when he held the bundle by each end in his hands, and 
could only bend it a little, he revived the watchful owner, and pleaſingly 


ſurprized the attentive ſavages, as he thereby had ſtrongly demon- 
| trated to them, that vis unita fortior, upon which he expatiated, in eaſy. fine 


language, to the great joy of his red audience. By ſuch evidence, they 
were induced to ſhake hands firmly together; and likewiſe to endeavour 
to preſerve a perpetual union with all their neighbouring nations, leſt the 
wolf ſhould attack them ſeparately. And ever fince that impolitic media- 


tion, they have been ſo ſtrongly convinced of nei — advantage and ſe- 
curity, 
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curity, by a cloſe friendly union with each other, that all the efforts of the 
wiſe and honeſt Georgia patriot, Governor Ellis, in concert with the Indian 
trading merchants, to diſſolve it in the year 1760, proved abortiye with 
the wary and jealous Muſkohge, while we were at war with the Chee. 
rake - and many of the our-ſettlers of Georgia and South Carolina were 
plundered and murdered by them, without ſparing women or children; 
many inſtances of which we were too often well acquainted with on the 
ſpot. The Cheerake, however, ſtood in ſuch great awe of about ſixty 
Chikkaſah warriors, that except once when they were repulſed. by a treble 
inferior number, they durſt not attempt any ſort of attack on Geotgia bar- 
riers, during the whole continuance of the war. The wiſdom of the ru: 
ling members of that weak colony directed them, in their dangerous circum- 
ſtances, to chuſe the leaſt of two evils, to humour, and bear with thoſe miſ- 
chievous Muſkohge, rather than involve themſelves in a complicated war with 
| thoſe two confederated nations; which muſt have ruined Georgia, in the 
weak condition it then was. And, notwithſtanding they have conſiderably 
increaſed ſince, both in wealth and number of inhabitants, it is probable, 
the colony is now leſs capable of bearing with any ſort of firmneſs, a 
ſudden ſhock from theſe ſavages, than they were at that time. For, 
though the people were then fewer in numbers ; yet their ſettlements were 
more compact. By this means, they could eaſily join in ſocial defence, on any 
alarm: and, as the circumſtances of moſt of them did not tempt them td 
enervating luxury, ſo the needful exerciſes they daily purſued, enabled them 
to make a diverſion of ranging the woods, when occaſion required. Plan- 
tations are now ſettled, often at a great diſtance from each other, even to 
the outmoſt boundaries of the colony, where commonly the beſt gunſmen 
reſide, but who probably would be cut off by ſurprize, at the firſt onſet : 
and, lower down, their diſperſed ſettlements are aften ſeparated, either by 
difficult or unpaſſable moraſſes, ſlow running black waters, or broken 
ſalt-water ſounds; which of courſe would be a great impediment to the 
people ſupparting each other: ſo that each plantation is expoſed to à 
ſeparate aſſault, by a ſuperior body of thoſe cunning ſavages, who attack, 
and fly away like a ſudden thunder guſt, We have no ſure way to fight 
them, byt in, carrying the war into the bowels of their own country, by a 
ſuperior body of che provincial troops, mixed with regulars; and as we 
can expect no mercy in caſe of a defeat, we e not deſpiſe their, pou | 
| but prepare ourſelves for a ſure conqueſt, A e 
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CHOKTAH NATION, &c 


EE Choktah country lies in about 33 and 34 Deg. N. L. According 

| to the courſe of the Indian path, their weſtern lower towns are ſituated: 
two hundred computed miles to the northward of New Orleans; the upper 
ones an hundred and ſixty miles to the ſouthward of the Chikkaſah nation; 
150 computed miles to the weſt of the late dangerous French Alebahma 


E 


- garriſon, in the Muſkohge country; and 150 to the north of Mobille, - 


wich is the firſt ſettlement, and only town, except New Orleans, that the 
French had in Weſt-Florida. 


Their country is pretty much in the form of an oblong ſquare. The 
barrier towns, which are next to the Muſkohge and Chikkaſah countries, 
are compactly ſettled for ſocial defence, according to the general method 


of other ſavage nations; but the reſt, both in the center, and toward the | 


Miſſiſippi, are only ſcattered plantations, as beſt ſuits a ſeparate eaſy way 
of living. A ſtranger might be in the middle of one of their populous ex- 
tenſive towns, without ſeeing half a dozen of their houſes, in the direct 
courle of his path. The French, to intimidate the Engliſh traders by the 
prodigious number of their red legions in Weſt-Florida, boaſted that the 
Choktah conſiſted of nine thouſand men fit to bear arms: but we find the 
true amount of their numbers, ſince Weſt-Florida was ceded to us, to be 
not above half as many as the French report aſcertained. And, in- 


deed, if the French and Spaniſh writers of the American Aborigines, had 


kept ſo near the truth, as to mix one half of realities, with their flouriſhing 
| wild 
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wild hyperboles, the literati would have owed them more thanks than is 
now their due. 


Thoſe who know the Choktah, will firmly agree in opinion with the 
French, concerning them, that they are in the higheſt degree, of a baſe, 
ungrateful, and thieviſh diſpoſition—fickle, and treacherous—ready-witted, 
and endued with a ſurprizing flow of ſmooth artful language on every ſub- 
jet, within the reach of their ideas; in each of theſe qualities, they far ex- 
ceed any ſociety of people I ever ſaw. They are ſuch great proficients in 
the art of ſtealing, that in our ſtore-houſes, they often thieve while they are 
ſpeaking to, and looking the owner in the face. It is reckoned a ſhame 
to be detected in the act of theft; but, it is the reward they receive, which 
makes it ſhameful : for, in ſuch a caſe, the trader baſtinadoes the covetous 
ſinner, almoſt as long as he ſeems ſenſible of pain. A few years ago, 
one of the Chikkaſah warriors told me, he heard a middle-aged Choktah 
warrior, boaſt in his own country, at a public ball-play, of having artfully 
ſtolen ſeveral things from one and another trader, to a confiderable 
amount, while he was cheapening goods of us, and we were blind in our 
own houſes. © " EO 8 
As their country is pleaſantly interſperſed with hills, and generally abounds 
with ſprings and creeks, or ſmall brooks; and is in a happy climate, it 
is extremely healthful. Having no rivers in their country, few of them can 
ſwim, like other Indians; which often proves hurtful to them, when high 
freſhes come on while they*are out at war. Their towns are ſettled on 
ſmall ſtreams that purl into Mobille river, and another a little to the ſouth- 
ward of it. Kooſah, the largeſt town in their nation, lies within 180 miles 
of Mobille, at a ſmall diſtance from the river which glides by that low, 
and unhealthy old capital. The ſummer-breezes paſs by Mobille, in two 
oppoſite directions, along the channel of the river; and very unhealthy va- 
pours keep floating over the ſmall ſemicircular opening of the town, which 
is on the ſouth-ſide of the river, oppoſite to a very low marfh, that was 
formed by great torrents of water, ſweeping down rafts of fallen trees, till 
they ſettled there, and were mixt with the black foil of the low lands, 
carried, and ſubſiding there in the like manner. From thence, to 
the oppoſite ſhore, the river hath a ſandy bottom, and at low water 
is ſo very ſhallow, that a perfon could almoft walk acroſs, - though 
| b O O 2 it 
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it is two leagues broad. The ſouthern ſide of the river is ſo full of great 
trees, that ſloops and ſchooners have conſiderable difficulty in getting up 
abreaſt: and for a conſiderable diſtance from the ſea- coaſt, the land is low, 
and generally unfit for planting, even on the banks of the river. About 
forty miles up, the French had a ſmall ſettlement of one plantation deep, 
from the bank of Mobille river. The reſt of the land is ſandy pine barrens. 
till within forty miles of the Choktah country, where the oak and the hic- 
cory- trees firſt appear; from whence, it is generally very fertile, for the 
extenſive ſpace of about ſix hundred miles toward the north, and in ſome 
places, two hundred and fifty, in others, two hundred and ſixty in breadth, 

from the Miſſiſippi: This tract far exceeds the beſt land I ever ſaw be- 
ſides in the extenſive American world. It is not only capable of yielding the 
various produce of all our North-American colonies on the main conti- 
nent, as it runs from the ſouth, towards the north; but, likewiſe, many 
other valuable commodities, which their ſituation will never allow them to 
raiſe. From the ſmall rivers, which run through this valuable large tract, 
the far extending ramifications are innumerable; ah abounding with ever- 
green canes and reeds, which are as good to raiſe cattle in winter, as the 
beſt hay in the northern colonies. I need not mention the goodneſs of the 
ſummer-ranges;z for, where the land is good, it always produces various 
ſorts of good timber, ſuch as oak of different kinds; hiccory, wall-aut, 
and poplar-trees. The graſs is commanly as long and tender, as what the 
beſt Engliſh meadows yield; and, if thoſe vacant fertile lands of the Miſ- 
ſiſippi were ſettled by the remote inhabitants of Virginia, the Ohio, and 
North-Carolina, they, from a ſmall ſtock, could in a few years raiſe a 
_ prodigious number of horſes, horned cattle, ſheep, and ſwine, without 
any more trouble than branding, marking, and keeping them tame, and 
deſtroying the. beaſts of prey, by hunting them with dogs,. and ſhooting 
them from the trees. Soon they might raiſe abundance of valuable produc- 
tions, as would both enrich themſelves and their off-ſpring, and, at the 
ſame time, add-in a very high degree to the naval trade and manufactures 
of Great - Britain. 


1 he Choktah flatten their foreheads with a. bag of ſand, which with 
great care they keep faſtened on the ſcull of the infant, while it. is in its 
tender and imperfect ſtate. Thus they quite deform their face, and give 
themſelves an appearance, which is diſagreeable to any but thoſe of their own: 
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Iikenefs. Their features and mind, indeed, exactly correſpond together; 
for, except the intenſe love they bear to their native country, and their 
utter contempt of any kind of danger, in defence of it, I know no other 
virtue they are poſſeſſed of: the general obſervation of the traders among 
them is juſt, who affirm them to be diveſted of every property of a human 
being, except ſhape and language. Though the French at Mobille, and 
ſome at New Orleans, could ſpeak the Choktah language extremely well, 
and conſequently guide them much better than the Engliſh: (notwith- 
ſtanding we gave them a far greater ſupply of every kind of goods than 
they could purchaſe) yet, the French allowed none of them arms and am- 
munition, except ſuch who went to war againſt our Chikkaſah friends. 
One of thoſe outſtanding companies was compoſed alſo of ſeveral towns; 
for, uſually one town had not more than from five, to ſeven guns. When 
the owners therefore had hunted one moon, they lent them for hire to 
others, for the hke ſpace of time; which was the reaſon; that their deer- 
ſkins, by being chiefly killed out of ſeaſon, were then much lighter than 
now. The French commandant of Tumbikpe garriſon ſuperviſed the 
trade, as none was ever choſen to preſide in ſo critical a place, unleſs 
well and early acquainted in the dialect, manners, and cuſtoms of 
the ſavages. The French Indian garriſons conſiſted of - choſen pro- 
vincial families, who had not the leaſt ſpark of that haughty pride 
and contempt, which is too often predominant, at leaſt among the 
ignorant part of the ſoldiery, againſt all, except their own fraternity. The 
Choktah were known to be of ſo fickle, treacherous, and bloody a diſpo- 
fition, that only three or four pedlars were allowed to go among them at a: 
time: when they returned to the fort, the ſame number went out again, 
with as many trifles as a ſmall barrel would conveniently contain. Thus 
they continued to amule the ſavages of low rank, but' they always kept. 
the head-men in pay. Theſe, at every public meeting, and convenient occaſion, 
gave ſtated energetic orations in praiſe of the French; and, by this means, 
the reſt were influenced. © The pedlars thus got almoſt what they: were 
pleaſed to aſk, in return for their worthleſs trifles. All the way up the 
numerous ſtreams of the Miſſiſippi, and down thoſe of Canada river, their 
| wiſdom directed them to keep up the price of their goods, and, by that 
means, they retained the ſavages in the firmeſt amity with them; no trader 
was allowed among them, except thoſe of ſufficient ſkill, in that dangerous 
ſphere of life, and of faithful principles to government. The F rench very: 


juſtly ſay, the Engliſh ſpoil the ſavages, wherever their trade extends Ne 
em.. 
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them. They were too wiſe ever to-corrupt them, according to our modern 
mad ſchemes. They had two great annual marts, where the Indians came 
to traffic for their deer-ſkins, beaver, and peltry; the one, at Montreal; 
and the other, at the Illinois, under the cannon of thoſe garriſons. But the 
Philadelphians, in order to ingroſs the trade of the latter place, by a fooliſh 
notion of under-ſelling the old French traders, have ruined, and, as I am 
lately informed, entirely diſcontinued it. They who ſpeak fo much in favour 
of lowering the Indian trade, ought firſt to civilize the ſavages, and con- 
vince them of the abſolute neceſſity there is of ſelling the ſame ſort of 
goods, at various prices, according to different circumſtances, either of 
time or place. While the preſent ill adapted meaſures are continued, no- 
thing leſs than the miraculous power of deity can poſſibly effect the Indians 
reformation; many of the preſent traders are abandoned, reprobate, 
white ſavages. Inſtead of ſhewing good examples of moral conduct, be- 
ſides their other part of life, they inſtru& the unknowing and imitating 
favages, in many diabolical leſſons of obſcenity and blaſphemy. 


When the Engliſh were taking poſſeſſion of Mobille, the French 
commander had given previous orders to a ſkilful interpreter, to in- 
form the Choktah, that his Chriſtian Majeſty, for peace-ſake, had given 
up Mobille garriſon to the avaricious Engliſh nation; but at the end of 
three years, the French would return and ſee to what purpoſe they had ap- 

plied it. The Choktah believed the declaration to be as true, as if ſeveral 

of their old head-men had dreamed it. The fore-ſighted French knew 
their fickle and treacherous diſpoſition, and that by this ſtory, well ſup- 
ported with preſents, they would be able, when occaſion required, to ex- 
cite them to commence a new war againſt us. The maſterly ſkill of the 
French enabled them to do more with thoſe ſavages, with trifles, than all 
our experienced managers of Indian affairs have been able to effect, by the 
great quantities of valuable goods, they gave them, with a very profuſe 
hand. The former beſtowed their ſmall favours with exquiſite wiſdom; 
and their value was exceedingly inhanced, by the external kindly beha- 
viour, and well adapted ſmooth addreſs of the giver. But our wiſe men 
in this department, beſtow the preſents of the government, too often, 
in ſuch a manner as to rivet the contempt they have imbibed againſt us; 
for I have been frequently upbraided, even by the old friendly Chikkaſah, 
when inebriated, that the Engliſh in general deſpiſed their friends, and 
were 
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were kindeſt to thoſe who moſt inſulted. and injured them; and; that the 
ſureſt way for the red people to get plenty of preſents, was -naCtodeſerve: 
them, but to act the murdering part of the ill-hearted Muſtohge. In 
confirmation of their ſtrong invectives, they recited above ſeventy inſtances 
of the Muſkohge having murdered the Engliſh, not only with impunity, 
but with filent approbation; as they ſoon afterward received large-preſents, 
which muſt be either as a due for the bloodſhed, or tribute given through 
fear. They enumerated ſome facts, which were attended wich ſhocking, 
circumſtances: as, an innocent mother of good report, and two of her 
little children, put to ſlow torture in boiling water; and ſeveral of the 
like nature, which the Muſkohge themſelves had informed them of 
in a way of boaſting, and to induce them to imitate their miſchievous, 
but profitable example. While we bear any cool premeditated acts of 
Indian hoſtility with that crouching baſe behaviour, ſuch paſſive con- 
duct will ſerve only to tempt the Indians to advance in their favourite 
ſcience of blood, and commence a general war. For cowards they always 


inſult and deſpiſe, and will go any diſtance to N the blood of one of 
their tribe, even that of an old Woman. 


As it was 9 9 3 a military government would be con- 
tinued by us in Welt. Florida, till it was thick ſettled; the French inhabitants 
imagining that event could not happen till doom e-day, moſtly retired to 
New Orleans, in order to ſhun ſuch a tyrannic police. They were afraid 
of being impriſoned, and whipped, at the Governor's caprice, and even 
for things unnoticeable in the eye of the law; for as he ruled imperial 
over che ſoldiery, he would expect all his orders to be readily obeyed 
by every other perſon, without any heſitation. Such things are too com- 
mon in a; military government, and it was fatally experienced in this. In 
order to eſtabliſh his abſolute power, as the merchants, and other gentlemen 
at Mobille, of generous principles deſpiſed it, he found a plea to contend 
with one of them, though it was both illegal, and entirely out of his element. 
A Choktah having bought a ſmall braſs- Kettle of one of the principal mer- 
chants of that place, was perſuaded by a Frenchman, to return it, bring 
the value to him, and he would give him a better one in its ſtead; for there 
happened to be a very ſmall crack of no conſequence, and ſcarcely diſ- ; 
cernible, juſt above the rim. The Indian accordingly went to return it; 
but the gentleman would not receive it, as it was good, and fairly. ſold at 


3 the 
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the uſual price. The Choktah went back to the Frenchman to excuſe. him · 
ſelf in not Weing able to deal with him, as propaſed 5 ho petſu aded him 
to complain to the Governor of the pretended injuſtice. he had received 
from the. merehant he did, and the ruler gladly embraeced the opportunity 
to gratify his pride, and aggrandize his power. He immediately ſent ſome 
of his underlings, with-a poſitive verbal command to the gentleman, to 
cancel the bargain with che Choktah, and deliver to him what be claimed: 
on receiving his own: the free · born Briton excuſed his non compliance, in 
a rational and polite manner, according to his conſtant eaſy behaviour. 
Upon this, like a petty tyrant, the chief! ſent a file of muſqueteers for him. 
When he appeared before his greatneſs, he aſſerted the common privileges 
of a trading free ſubject of Great Britain, with decent firmneſs; and ſet 
forth the ill conſequences of giving the troubleſome ſavages an example ſo 
hurtful to trade, with other arguments well adapted to the oceaſion. 
The return was, an order to thruſt the gentleman into the black- hole of the 
garriſon, where he was detained and treated as a capital criminal, tilt; 
by the loſs of health through the dampneſs of that horrid place, the 
love of life prompted him to comply with every demand: Had he 
waited the award of à eourt· martial, probably he would have had juſtice 
done him; for, except à couple of the officers of the commander's own 
principles, all the reſt blamed, if not deſpiſed him for his haughtineſs and 
ungenerous principles. This is a genuine ſample of military governments 
the Canadians may expect many ſuch inſtances of juſtiee and humanity in 
conſequence of the late Quebec act, if it be not repealed. While this military 
man acted in the magiſterial office, though in pain when not triumphing 
over thoſe peaceable ſubjects who would not ſtoop before him below the 
character of freemen, to flatter his lordly ambition; yet it was affirmed,” he 
could not ſtand the ſight of the inebriated Choktah. One inſtance of his 
paſſive conduct toward them, deſerves to be recorded As the centinels 
at the gates of his houſe, were ſtrictly ordered not to reſiſt the ſavages; 
theſe ſoon became ſo impudent as to inſult them at pleaſure; and one of 
them, without the leaſt provocation, ſtruck a ſoldier (while on his duty 
ſtanding centry) with a full bottle on his head, with that violence, ad to 
break his ſcull; the unfortunate ſoldier languiſhed, and died, by the 
blow, without the: leaſt retaliation; thougli fo abſolutely needful in our 
early ſtate of ſettling that part of the contineen . 


We 
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We well know the fate of the Britiſh Americans in general, as to 
property, liberty, and life, if their court enemies could but metamorphoſe 
them into aſſes, and quietly impoſe upon them military men as gover- 
nors, and magiſtrates, to inforce a ſtrict obedience to their graſping hand; 
and boundleſs will. But, may our wiſe ſtateſmen henceforth rather keep 
them at home, and place them over ſuch mean ſpirits as have ſold their 


birth-rights for a meſs of pottage, and are degenerated from” Bede ee 
of the true 1d agg b 80 


| Though tt hs French Americans were as deſirous of purchaſing Indian 
deer-ſkins and beaver as the Engliſh could well be; yet they wiſely de- 
clined, where the public peace and ſecurity required it. By their wiſ- 
dom, they employed the ſavages, as occaſion offered, and kept them 

entirely dependant. They diſtributed through each nation, a conſiderable 
number of medals and flouriſhing commiſſions, in a very artful gradation, 
ſo as to gratify their proud tempers, and obtain an univerſal ſway over them. 
They alſo ſent a gun-ſmith to each of their countries, to mend the locks 
of their guns, at the expence of government: and any warrior who 
brought his chieftain's medal as a certificate, was waited on, and ſent off 
with honour, and a very bon grace, to his entire ſatisfaction: with this, and 
other inſtances of good conduct, they led the ſavages at pleaſure. When the 
French evacuated the Alebahma garriſon, the Muſkohge deſpitefully ob- 
jected againſt receiving any ſuch favours from us. Even our old friendly 
Chikkaſah were only tantalized with our friendſhip on that occaſion, for 

the gun · ſmith was recalled which, joined with the reſt of the bad con- 
duct of our managers of Indian affairs, vexed them ſo exceedingly, that 
they were on the point of committing hoſtilities againſt us, in the year 
1769: ſo _ different 1 is our nn conduct from that of the 
French. | 


They wiſely oraferred the ſecurity of their vedindls but weak coun- 
try to the dangerous profits of trade; they kept the beſt orators and the 
head-men as penſioners, on their ſide, and employed the reſt of the warriors 
in their favourite ſcience againſt the Chikkaſah. As with the high placed 
mercenaries in Great Britain, ſo it will be a very difficult taſk (for ſome time) 
to manage any of the Indians well, particularly the Choktah, unleſs they in 

P p ſome 
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ſome manner receive a favourite bribe, under the name of prefents, as 


they uſually had from the French. By reaſon of our miſconduct, and 


the fooliſh diſtribution of preſents, ſince Florida was ceded, to. us, they 
have been twice on the. point. of breaking, with, us, though the managers 
of our Indian affairs were at. the ſame, time echoing in the public papers, 
of Georgia and South-Carolina, the peaceable and friendly diſpoſition of 
all the ſavage nations around. the colonies. The Choktah were de- 


 Gened to ſtrike the firſt blow on their traders, and immediately to follow it, 


on the inhabitants of Mobille ; which, they imagined, they could eaſily 


effect by ſurpriſe in the night, and ſo enrich themſelves with an immenſe 


booty.. The firſt of thoſe bloody plans was concerted, againſt: us, October 


| the 18th. 1765. The capſe.of, which 1 mall relate. 


In the eaſtern, part. of the Chikkaſah nation, there is a x Youngs and very. 


enterpriſing Sar-lepders cue, * the Tapis Chieftain, or * Fhe leader 


n 


traders at firſt 3 againſt our old friendly wax chiefiain,. 
Pa-! 5 ab- Matabab, has unhappily divided che nation into two parties, which, 
frequently, act in, oppoſition, to any ſalutary meaſure, which. is, either pro. 

le or purſued by the other. The Torrepine, chief received an embaſſy, 
rom the Muſkohge Great Mortar to engage him. againſt: us, through a, 


# ww ik s 


falſe pretence that we intended to take their lands, and. captivate, their, 


women. and children; as the vaſt ſtrides we eh made through . exten 


-o 4 F 4 


way to dhe Illinois, he wa, would clearly convince o wile a —_— "to. : 
exhorted the Choktah war-leaders and. old. beloved. men to rouſe their, mar- 
tial tempers to defend their liberty and property, and Preſerve 155 holy 
Places, and holy things, from the ambitious views of the ; impure and co: 
vetous Engliſh people, to liſten to the loud call of liberty, and join heart 
and hand in its generous defence, which they now could eaſily effect, by 


cruſhing, the ſnake in its infant ſtate; whereas delay, would allow it time 


to collect ſtrength, to the utter danger of every, thing. they held as yalus, 
able—that now was the time to ayert thgſe dense ba eyils,. and, that: 


their mutual, ſafety. was, at ſtake, He aſſured them from repeated, expe· 


rience, that the, very worſt that could befall them. would, be. only. a triffing, 
ſcolding in their ears, and, preſents, in their bands to make. up the breach. 
The. aſpiring. Chikkaſah leader. was, Al a. great. meaſure, induced to fall 


in 
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in with that cunning decetver's meaſures by having ſeen above Tixty of te 
Muſkohge head-men and warriors, who received conſiderable preſents fi 
Geo. Johnſtone, Eſq; Governor of Weſt-Florida, at PeriſacoH4. They told 
him our liberality proceeded intirely from fear; that Wien they Killed 
any of our deſpicable and helpleſs ſwarms; they always received che lik 
quantity, to quiet the martial hearts of their gallant young warriors; And 
that the ſole reaſon we were ſo frugal to the Chikkaſah, was owing t6 
their unwiſe attachment to us; but if they followed their copy, they 
would ſoon become as rich as themſel ves. 


If the ſagacious, and gallant governor could have executed his will; 
they would not have thus boaſted—he warmly debated in council to order 
each of them to be ſecured, as hoſtages, and kept aboard a man of war in 
the harbour, till ſatisfaction was remitted for the 'unprovoked; afid wil- 
ful murders that nation had committed on ſeveral of his majeſty's peate- 

able ſubjects: but his ſpirited reſolution was overborne by a confiderable 

majority of votes. However, when they got home, they told bur traders 
that his-excellency's ſpeech was quite different to | that of the beloved 
vrhite man, meaning the ſuper- intendant, for it was very ſharp and wouhd- 
ing; and that his eyes ſpoke, and glanced the fire alſo which was Burtlifig 
in his heart. No people are more obſervant of the paffions in the hs. 
neſt face than they. Their eyes and judgment are ſurprifingly Piettitlg 
and in conſequence of this Governor's open, ſteady, virtuous onda, alt 
our neighbouring nations hondur and love him, to this very ay, AY 
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of ſkill in ſwimming. Tumbikpe garriſon, a little before this time, was 
very unwiſely removed; but, to ſupply that wrong meaſure, our ſuper- 
intendant of Indian affairs, ſtationed here one of his repreſentatives. He 
was as much unacquainted with the language, manners, and cuſtoms-of 
the Indians, as his employer: and yet wrote a conſiderable volume how 
do regulate Indian affairs in general, and particularly in the Choktah coun- 

try. Beſides his want of proper qualifications in ſo nice and difficult an 
office, he was in his temper ſo turbulent, proud, and querulous, that his 
preſence inſtead of quieting the ſavages, was more than ſufficient to diſ- 
oblige, and diſtract them, in the moſt friendly times. He lived in the 
deſerted garriſon, as a place of ſecurity, kept weighty pullies to the gates, 
and his own door ſhut, as if the place had been a monaſtery; which was 
the worſt meaſure he could poſſibly have purſued, conſidering the proud 
and familiar temper of thoſe he had to deal with, and the late ſoothing 
treatment of the French to them. Kapteny Humma Echeto the Great 
Red Captain,“ ſent word to him he would call there, on a certain day, to 
confer with him on ſome material buſineſs. On account of their fluctuating 
couneils in ſo weighty an affair as the intended war, he prolonged the 
time of going there, for the ſpace of eight days; the gentleman engaged 
me to ſtay till the affair was decided. I continued without the leaſt re- 
luctance, as I ſaw the black ſtorm gathering, and hoped I might be able 
in ſome meaſure to diſpel it. When the Red Captain came, his chief 
buſineſs was to demand preſents, in the ſame manner they received. 
them from the French, as the war-chiefs and beloved men were grown very 
poor; and to know whether our government would enable them to revenge 
their dead, by beſtowing on them ammunition to continue the war againſt the 
Muſkohge, who highly deſpiſed us, and frequently committed acts of hoſti- 
lity againſt our people. Contrary to my advice, he gave a plain nega- 
tive to each of his queries, without conſidering contingencies—PBecauſe 
the neighbouring town was filent, and very few of them came near the 
fort, he flattered himſelf that thoſe dangerous. tokens proceeded intirely. 
from the cold reception, and frequent denials he bad given them; and that 
for the future, he could live there in a retired and eaſy manner. But 
had he taken the trouble to go among them, as I did, he might have ſeen 
by their gloomy faces what bitter rancour was. in their hearts. Next day, I. 
diſcovered at the moſt unfrequented part of the fort, which was near the. 
un eaſt corner, on Fog river-lige,, that the wary ſavages had in the night time 


forced 
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forced two of the great poſts, ſo far apart, as one perſon: could eaſlly paſt 
through'at a time; as ſuch ocular proof might have made my hoſt un- 
eaſy, I thought it wrong to moleſt his tranquillity by the diſtovery. The 
Red Chief would now drink no ſpirituous liquors, though I preſſed him to 
it. They know their weakneſs then, which might lead them to divulge 
their country's ſecrets, -a great diſgrace to a warrior. He! went home 
with his heart greatly inebriated however, on account of the flat denials 


he had received; n as the warriors. would "IHE _ Thr: his 
Ill Wege | | | I 0 | 


4m a fow 4% a 1 ft off with: my od! companion, 57 a ilay al 
night at the Red Captain's houſe; which ſtands in one of their northern 
barrier towns. He walked out with me in the evening, but in his diſcourſe; 
he ufed as much evaſion and craft, as an old fox in his intricate windings to 
beguile the earneſt purſuers. At night his houſe was very quiet, as if their 
long heads and treacherous hearts were equally at reſt ; but 1 plainly ſaw into 
their favourite and laboured plan, and one of their females told me there 
was at that time, a great many head- men of different towns, at a neighbour- 
ing houſe, conferring together concerning the white people; and that ſhe 
believed their ſpeech was not good, as they did not allow any women or 
boys to hear it. The Red Chief and J parted like courtiers; it ſoon began 
to rain, ſo as to ſwell the waters to ſuch a conſiderable height, as rendered 
them unpaſſable to horſemen, whoſe circumſtances were not quite deſperate. 
The Choktah leader ſent a ſprightly young man, his nephew, with me, 
under pretence of accompanying me and the above- mentioned Chikkaſah 
warrior; but I was not without ſtrong ſuſpicion,” that he was ſent to ſhoot 
me by ſurpriſe, as ſoon as he heard the whboping death - ſignal in purſuit of 
me. For they had ſent runners to call home thoſe who were hunting 
in the woods, and the laſt company of them we met, reaching our camp in 
the night, ſtaid there till the morning. We converſed together with- 


out the leaſt diſguiſe; they were confident the traders were killed, and 


their favourite war and death- cry would ſoon reach their liſtening ears. 
I thought it improper to make a jeſt of ſo ſetious an affair, and determined 
to ſet off, though my red companions endeavoured to delay me as much as 

they could. Early in the morning Itoek oue im ſaddle, which the Chektah 
mentioned to the others through a ſuſpicion I intended to make my eſcape: 

but they quieted his jealouſy, by telling him 1 did ſo, only becauſe I was lazy 
to walk. About half a mile from camp, I ſoon catched and mounted one of 
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my borſes, and ſet off, keeping clear of the trading path for about four miles, 
in order to perplex any purſuers that might be ſent after me. When my horſe 
tired, I led it on foot through the pathleſs woods about fifty miles, and heard 
no more of them. Had the Choktah known how to obtain a ſufficient ſupply 
of ammunition, they would at this very time, have commenced var againſt 
us. That only checked their bloody aim, to their unſpeakable grief, and 


e our being engaged in a dangerous war. 


All our Indian-traders well know: that the miſconduct and obſtinacy of 
the firſt ſuper-intendant of Indian affairs, was the ſole occaſion of i Irritating 
the Great Mortar to become bitter-hearted againſt us, and devoting him- 
ſelf with a blood-thirſty deſire to injure us, wherever his black policy could 
reach. And as the firſt, by his ſtiff behaviour ſet on the Mortar, —his ſuc- 
ceſſor, by ill timed preſents inſtead of demanding ſatisfaction, gave him as 
good an opportunity as he could have deſired, to impreſs the warriors of 
his own and other nations, with a ſtrong opinion of our timid diſpoſition, 
and incapacity of oppoſing them. The impreſſion of Governor Johnſtone's 
ſpeech, plainly declares they would not haye been ſo weak as to utter their 
baſe threats againſt us, to the Chikkaſah Jeader at Penſacola, only that 
they were previouſly corrupted. by the miſmanagement of Indian affairs. I 
am well aſſured, they frequently applauded his martial conduct when they 
returned home, and ſaid he was a man and a warrior, which is as great an 
encomium, as they can beſtow on any mortal. May Weft-Florida, and 
New Georgiana on the extenſive and fertile lands of the meandring Miſſi- 
ſippi, have a continual ſucceſſion of ſuch, chief magiſtrates as Mr, John- 
ſtone, and his worthy ſucceſſor Montfort Browne, Eſq; to ſtudy and pro- 
mote the public good, and cauſe the balance of Juſtice to be held with an 
even hand | 


The 8 relation will ſerve to diſplay what ſhould be our manner of 
treating the Indians—A white man, on Mobille river, ſold ſpirituous liquors 
to a couple of the Choktah, till they were much intoxicated, and unable to 
purchaſe any more; he then ſtrenuouſly denied to credit them: their uſual 
burning thirſt exciting them to drink more, they became too troubleſome for 
any ſpirited perſon to bear with. He took up an ax, at firſt in his own w- 
defence, but when they endeavoured to run off, he, in the heat of paſſion 
Purſued. and unhappily killed one of them. The other ran, and told his 
3 | relations: 
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relations the ſad diſaſter. Preſently, nothing could be heard through the 
nation, but heavy murmurs. and ſnarp threats. Governor Johnſtone. had the 
murderer ſoon. apprehended; and configed him to be tried in⸗due oourſe of 
law. This delay of executing juſtice on one, and whom we only. ſeeured 
from their reſentment as they imagined, tempted them to think on a general 
maſſacre. Soon after the ſitting of the general. court, their revengeful 
hearts became eaſy: for the man was fairly tried, and condemned, becauſe 
he did not kill the ſavage in his own defence, but while he was re. 
treating from him. I have reaſon to believe the Indians would not: have 
allowed the French, when in garriſon among them, to delay Mooring | 
any of- their people, whom they but even ſuſpected of having killed the: 
meaneſt of their kindred: for, in the year 1740, the Mufkohge, on a falſe 
ſuſpicion, forced the commanding officer of the Alebahma gatriſon, by 
their loud threats, to kill one of the militia ſoldiers: When they were 
leading him to the place of execution, he requeſted the favour of a bottle 
of wine, to enable him to die with the firm conſtancy of an honeſt French 
warrior: he received, and drank it off, and declared his innocence” of tlie 
imputed crime, with his laſt words. The ſignal was given, and the ſoldiers; 
by order, quickly ſhot the unfortunate man. But the Engliſhman,” who. 
had been likewiſe a ſoldier, would not have been condemned by the mere 
aſſertion of the Choktah ſavage, coſt what it would; as it was both re- 
pugnant to our law, and too dangerous a precedent to give to ſo TT 
erous a people. He was juſtly condemned on his companion's oath. . 
excelleney Governor Johnſtone- acted ſo fairly and tenderly in this agr. 
that, by his requeſt, one of the Chikkaſah traders was ſummoned to ſit on 
the trial, as he of a long time knew the baſe diſpoſition of 'the Choktah ; : 
but no favourable circumſtances appearing on his ſide, he was condemned. | 


Although the Choktah had their deſired revenge, yet, when their locker 
came parading into Tumbikpe garriſon, with a gun he had taken from a. 
white man, whom he murdered on the Chikkaſah trading path; our oper“ 

intendant's repreſentative ſhamefully refuſed to act the part of the magi· 
ſtrate, or to impower the commanding officer of the Fort to ſecure the mur- 
derer, though he preſſed him with manly earneſtneſs, and proteſted that he- 
would gladly confine him, were it not contrary to the-tenour of his com- 


miſſion. The e having boaſted Awhile alter his ttiumphal entrance, 
— returned | 
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retutned exultingly to his country- men, to the ſhame and regret of the 
traders. Our white beloved man thought himſelf beſt employed in other 
affairs __ theſe, and ROI en _ youu hy to be vel 
minded. 1 bf et 


= His | ſucceſſor was equally Aclful in a dent ag himſelf, 
though much his inferior. His only merit was, the having been a 
clerk to the Chikkaſah white beloved man, who reſigned his place, on 
account of the diſcontinuance of his Britiſh pay. He corrupted and 
practiſed with the Indians, according to the ſyſtem his teacher pur- 
ſued. One inſtance, among many, will ſhew this: a gentleman came to 
view the Miſſiſippi lands, from the ſettlements which are on the Yad-. 
kin, a large and beautiful river, that, after gliding down 300 miles 
to the Sand-hill, Wilmington, and the waſte Brunſwick, is ſtiled Cape- 
Fear-River. He was highly pleaſed with the ſoil, climate, and ſituation of 
the lands he came in queſt of: but told me, in a humorous manner, that, 
when he was at a French man's houſe, on the Spaniſh ſide of the river, a 
very luſty Choktah called there, in company with others upon a hunt. 
As the French Choktah was deſirous of ingratiating himſelf into the 
favour of the hoſt, he began to ridicule my friend with geſtures, and 
mocking language: the more civilly the Engliſhman behaved, ſo much 
the more impudently the ſavage treated him. At length, his paſ- 
ſions were inflamed, and he ſuddenly ſeized him in his arms, carried him a 
few ſteps, off, and threw him down the bank into the Miſſiſippi. The 
laugh now: turned againſt him loud; for, if the Indians ſaw their grand- 
mother break her neck by a fall from a horſe, or any other accident, they 
would whoop and halloo. The Baptiſt, or dipped perſon, came out 
aſhamed, but appeared to be very good-humoured after his purification, as 
he found he had not one of the French wood-peckers. to deal with. 
However, one night, when the gentleman was on his return, the 
ſavages purſued, and endeavoured to kill him, and did ſeize his horſes 
and baggage.” He had a narrow eſcape for his life before he came 
to Quanſheto, where the towns-people of the late Great Red Shoes had ſet- 
tled, and our white beloved man reſided, He made his complaint to him, 
which might have been expected to produce beth; pity.and. juſtice: in any 
heart that was not callous. But, inſtead of endeavouring to redreſs his 
anden which he could have W effected, he ee his ſufferings 


by 
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by abuſe. As the ſavage had been brought up with the Engliſh traders, fo 
as to be called the boy of one of them, and lived in Jaſboo, the town of 
the preſent Red Shoes, our chief could eaſily have had every thing returned, 
had he only demanded it in form. But, like his predeceſſor, he endea- 

voured to keep in with the Indians — he deemed their favourable re- 
port of his friendly conduct toward them, to be the main point he ought 


to obferve, in order to ſecure the ere from nen damage, what - 
ever became of truth, or Juftice: | 


The Choktah have a remote, but conſiderable town, called 7owanne, 
which is the name of a worm that is very deſtructive to corn in a wet ſea- 
ſon. It lies forty miles below the ſeven ſouthernmoſt towns of the nation, 
toward Mobille, and 120 computed miles from thence, on a pleaſant ſmall 
river, that runs ſouth of the town. As it is a remote barrier, it is 
greatly harraſſed by the Muſkohge, when at war with them. Here, a com- 
pany of them came lately looking for prey ; but miſſing it, as the Choktah 
were apprized, and ſtaid at home, their pride and diſappointment excited 
them to injure thoſe ſtrangers who chanced to fall in their way. About 
ſix miles below the town, they came to the camp of two white men, who 
were juſt ready to ſet off to Mobille, with loaded horſes; being reſolved 
not entirely to miſs their errand of blood and plunder, they attacked 
them with their tomohawks, cautious of not alarming the neighbouring 
enemy by the report of their guns. They ſpeedily diſpatched one of them; 

but the other being ſtrong bodied, very fiery, and deſperate, held them a 
ſharp ſtruggle, as it appeared afterward : his gun was found much battered, 
and the long graſs quite' beat down for a conſiderable way round the place 
where the Yowanne Indians found him ſuſpended in the air. For as ſoon. 
as thoſe ſavages perpetrated” that diabolical act, they hanged each of 
them on trees, with the horſes halters, and carried away fix of the horſes 
loaded with dreſt deer-ſkins; as far as Mobille-river. Minggo Humma 
Ecbeto, the Great Red Chieftain, of the aforeſaid town, on his return 
from war with che Muſkohge, fortunately intercepted them, killed and 
ſcalped two; and retook the horſes and leather. Theſe, he ſent home, as he 
imagined the owner then reſided in the nation, and would gladly redeem 
them with reaſonable preſents: while he went down to Mobille to thew his 
| trophies of war, in full hopes of getting a new ſupply of ammunition from 
the deputy ſuper-intetidant, to be uſed againſt the common enemy. He 
flattered himſelf that the ſcalps brought into our maritime town, in ſolemn 


1 ls triumph, 
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triumph, would prove a gladſome ſight to our people, and enlarge their 
hearts towards him and his fatigued poor warriors. But he perceived no- 
thing of this kind, of which he complained to me with very: ſharp language, 
and returned home, highly incenſed againſt his new Engliſh friends. 


T have reaſon to remember this too well; for, a little after thoſe 
white men were murdered, buſineſs calling me to Mobille by myſelf, I choſe 
to decline the eaſtern path, and the middle one that leads by the Chakchooma- 
old fields, as they were much expoſed to the incurſions of the Muſkohge; 
and rode through the chief towns of the nation, along the horſe- path that 
runs from the Chikkaſah, neareſt the Miſſiſippi, to Mobille. About ſix miles 
below the ſeven-towns that lie cloſe together, and next to New Orleans, I 
met a conſiderable party of the leaders and head-warriors returning home 
from war. We ſhook hands together, and they ſeemed very glad to ſee me. 
Fhey earneſtly diſſuaded me from proceeding any farther, adviſed me to re- 
turn to their friendly towns, and reſt awhile among them, declaring, that if 
my ears were mad, and would not hear their friendly ſpeech, I ſhould ſurely. 
be killed, the enemy were ranging the woods ſo very thick. They. were- 
good judges of the danger, as they knew the treacherous plan they had con- 
certed together at Zowanne. But the memory of paſt times, moved. them. 
to give me that kindly caution. I thanked them, and ſaid; I wiſhed 
buſineſs allowed me to a& according to. their advice,. and accept of- 
their generous invitation; but it did not: however, if my limited days were 
not finiſhed before, I would ſhortly have the pleaſure to ſee them again. IL. 
proceeded, and met ſeveral parties of the ſame main company, ſeveral: 
miles diſtant from each other, carrying ſmall pieces of a ſcalp, ſinging the: 

triumphal ſong, and ſounding the ſhrill death-whoop, as if they had killed: 
hundreds. On my reſting and ſmoking with the- laſt-party, they informed: 
me, that their-camp conſiſted of two hundred and fifty. warriors, under great: 
leaders, who were then returning from war againſt a. town of. the Koo-- 
ſaahte Indians, who had ſettled twenty-five: miles: above Mobille, on the 
eaſtern ſide of the river; that they had killed and wounded ſeveral of them, 
ſuſpecting them of abetting the Muſkohge, and: fortunately got one of. 


their ſcalps, which the warriors of ſeparate towns divided, and were carry- 
ing home, with joyful hearts. 


A ſtranger would be much ſurpriſed to ſee the boaſting parade theſe: 
ſavages made with one ſcalp of a reputed enemy. To appearance, more: 
| . 8 : -.”. -mhan; 
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than a thouſand men, women, luſty boys, and girls, went loaded with 
proviſions to meet them; and to dance, ſing, and rejoice at this camp, for 
their ſucceſs. in war, and ſafe return. Their camps were made with 
the green bark and boughs of trees, and gave a ſtriking picture of the 
eaſy and ſimple modes of early ages. Their chieftains and great war- 
riors fat in ſtate, with the aſſuming greatneſs of the ancient ſenators of 
Imperial Rome. I had the honour to ſit awhile with them, and was di- 
verted with the old circling and wheeling dances of the young men and 
women. I ſmoked with them, and then took my leave of this laſt camp of 
rejoicing heroes. T he Choktah are the moſt formal in their addreſſes, of 
all the Indian nations 1 am acquainted with: and they reckon the neglect 


of obſerving their uſual ceremonies, proceeds from conteinpt in the traders, 
and from ignorance in nen 


I encamped early, and within two leagues of Yowanne, as it ſeemed to be a 
good place for killing wild game. I imagined alſo, that here the people were 
awed by the Muſkohge from ranging the woods, but, it happened other- 
wiſe: for, ſoon after the horſe-bells began to ring, two ſprightly young fel- 
lows came through the cane-ſwamp, and as enemies, they crawled up the 
ſteep bank of the creek, near to me, before I diſcovered them. My fire- 
arms were cloſe at hand, and I inſtantly ſtood on my guard. They looked 
earneſtly around, to ſee for the reſt of my company, as it is very unuſual for 
any of the traders, to take that journey alone. I aſked them who they 
were, from whence they came, and what they were ſo earneſtly ſearching 
for. They evaded anſwering my queries, and aſked me if I did not 
come by myſelf. I told them, without heſitation, that ſome way behind, 
my companion rode out of the path to kill deer, as his gun was good, 
and he could uſe it extremely well. On this, they ſpoke a little together, 
with a low voice; and then told me, that they belonged to Yowanne, 
and were part of a hunting camp, which was near at hand, and in view 
of the path. I aſked them to ſit down, which they did, but their diſcourſe 
was diſagreeable, as my ſuppoſed fellow-traveller was the chief ſubject of it. 
They ſaid they would go back to their camp, and return to mine ſoon, to 
ſce whether the white man was come from hunting. They went, and were 
as good as their word; for, they did me the honour to pay me a ſecond 
viſit. As they were ſo very earneſt in that which did not concern them, 
unleſs they had ill intentions, the ſight of them would have inſgiitly in- 
flamed the heart of one not infected with ſtoiciſm, to wiſh for a proper 
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place to make a due retribution. At this time, the ſun was near three 
hours from ſetting. - The white hunter's abſence was the firſt and chief ſub- 
ject of their diſcourſe, till evening. As on a level place, all the ſavages ſit 
croſs-legged, ſo my viſitors did, and held their guns on their knee, or 
kept them very near, with their otter-ſkin ſhot pouch over one of their 
ſhoulders, as is uſual in time of danger. I obſerved their miſchievous eyes, 
inſtead of looking out eaſtwardly coward the Muſkohge country, were ge- 
nerally pointed toward the N. W. the way I had come. As by chance, I 
walked near to one of them, he ſuddenly ſnatched up his gun. No 
friendly Indians were ever known to do the like, eſpecially ſo near home, 
and a conſiderable camp of his own people: innocence is not ſuſpicious, 
but guilt. He knew his own demerit, and, perhaps imagined I knew it, 
from concurring circumſtances. To ſee whether his conduct proceeded 
from a fear of danger, or from accident, I repeated the trial, and he did 
the ſame; which confirmed me in my opinion of their baſe intentions. 


In this uneaſy and reſtleſs manner we continued till ſun-ſet, when 
one of them artfully got between me and my arms. Then they or- 
dered me to ſtop the bells of my horſes, which were grazing near the 
camp, (uſed partly on account of the number of big flies that infeſt the 
country.) I aſked them the reaſon — they told me, becauſe the noiſe 
frightened away the deer. I took no notice at firſt of their haughty 
command, but they repeated it with ſpiteful vehemence, and I was 
forced to obey their mandate. They looked, and liſtened earneſtly: 
along the edge of the ſwamp, but being diſappointed of their ex- 
pected additional prey, in about the ſpace of ten minutes they ordered 
me to open the bells again. Of the manifold dangers I ever was 
in, I deemed this by far the greateſt, for I ſtood quite defenceleſs. 
Their language and behaviour plainly declared their miſchievous deſigns. 
expected every minute to have been ſhot down: and though I enden- 
voured to ſhew a manly aſpe&, the cold ſweat trickled down my face 
through uneaſineſs, and a crowd of contrary paſſions. After ſome time, in 
this alarming ſituation, they told me the ugly white man ſtaid long, and 
that they would go to their camp a little while, and return again, — 
they did as they ſaid. To deceive them, T had made my bed as for 
two people, of ſoftened bear and buffalo ſkins, with the long hair and 
wool on, and blankets. My two watchmen came the third time, 
accompanied with one older than themſelves: he ſpoke little, was artful, 

7 Fo and 
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and very deſigning. They ſeemed much concerned at the abſence of my 
ſuppoſed companion, leſt he ſhould by unlucky miſchance be bewildered, 
or killed by the Muſkohge. I gave them ſeveral reafons to ſhew the 
futility of their kindly fears, and aſſured them he uſually ſtaid late to 
barbicue the meat, when he killed much, as he could not otherways bring 
it to camp; but that he never failed, on ſuch an occaſion, to come ſome 
time in the night. The cunning fox now and then aſked me a ſtudied 
ſhort queſtion, in the way of croſs examination, concerning the main 
point they had in view, and my anſwers were ſo cool and uniform, that 
1 almolt perſuaded them firmly to credit all I ſaid. When he could no 
way trepan me, and there was filence for ſeveral minutes, he aſked me, 
if I was not afraid to be at camp alone, I told him 1 was an Engliſh 
warrior, — my heart was honeſt—and as I ſpoiled nobody, why mould I 
be afraid? Their longing eyes by this time were quite tired. The 
oldeſt of them very politely took his leave of me in French; and the 
others, through an earneſt friendly defire of ſmoking, and chatting a little 
with my abſent companion, told me at parting, to be ſure to call them, by 
founding the news-whoop, as ſoon as he arrived at camp. I readily pro- 
miſed to comply, for the ſake of the favour of their good company: 
and to prevent any ſuſpicien of the truth of my tale, I added, that if 
he failed in his uſual good luck, they ought to ſupply us with a leg of 
veniſon, « or we would give them as much, if he ſucceeded. 


And now all was well, at leaſt, with me; for T took time by the 
fore-lock, and left them to echoe the news-whoop. Yowanne lay nearly 
ſouth-eaſt from me; but to avoid my being either intercepted on the 

path, or heard by the quick-ear'd ſavages, I went a quarter of a mile up. 
the large cane ſwamp, and paſſed through it on a ſouth weſt courſe, but 
very flow, as it was a dark thicker of great canes and vines, over-topped with 
large ſpreading trees. I ſeldom had a glimpſe of any ſtar to direct my 
courſe, the moon being then far ſpent. About an hour before day- light, I 
heard them from the top. of an high hill, fire off a gun at eamp; which I. 
ſuppoſed was when they found me gone, and in order to decoy my ſup- 
poſed companion to anſwer them with the like report; conjeckuring he 
would imagine it was I who fired for him, according to cuſtom in hmt- 
lar cafes. I kept nearly at the diſtance of three miles from the path, till 1 
arrived at the out-houſes of Yowanne, As 1 had never before ſeen that 
town, nor gone t to Mobille that way, one of the warriors at my requeſt 
conducted 
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conducted me to the river, which we waded breaſt-high, and went to the 
paliſadoed fort of Minggo Humma Echeto, which ſtood commodiouſly 
on the bank of the river. He received and treated me very kindly ; I con- 
cealed what befel me at camp, though I had reaſon to believe, he was in- 
formed of my eſcape by a runner, as I ſaw freſh tracks when I re- 
turned. I pretended to have come from camp, only to confer with him, 
concerning the ſituation of Mobille path, and follow his advice, either 
to proceed on, or return home, being convinced ſo great a chieftain 
as he, who lived in defiance of the Muſkobge on that remote barrier, 
muſt be a better judge, than any of thoſe I had met. He commended 
me for my caution, and aſſured me there were ſeveral companies of the 
Muſkohge, then out at war on the path; and that as they hated and de- 
ſpiſed the Engliſh, they would ſurely kill me, if I continued my jour— 
ney. I thanked him for his friendly caution, and told him it ſhould not 
fall to the ground. IT ſoon diſcovered his great reſentment againſt the 
Enyliſh, 'on account of the impolitic and unkind treatment he had re- 
ceived at Mobille, He reaſoned upon it with ſtrong natural good ſenſe, 
and ſhewed me in his muſeum, the two red- painted g of the Muſkohge 
who had murdered our people, and left them in contempt hanging like 
mangy dogs, with a horſe's rope round each of their necks. He then 
ſhewed me the flouriſhing commiſſions he had received from both French and 
Engliſh. He deſcanted minutely on the wiſe and generous liberality of the : 
former, on every material occaſion ; and on the niggardly diſpoſition and 

diſcouraging conduct of the latter, when they ought to ſtretch out both 
their hands to thoſe red people who avenged their wrongs, and brought 
them the ſcalps of the very enemy Py had lately ſhed their blood. 
The French never ſo ſtarved the public cauſe; and though they fre- 


quently gave ſparingly, they beſtowed their favours with a winning grace, 
and conſummate wiſdom. 


This conduct of ours excited the crafty Minggo Humma Echeto, to give looſe 
to his vindictive temper ; and at the ſame time, to make it coincide with the 
general welfare of his country. For as the Muſkohge had proved an over- 
match for them in almoſt every engagement, and had lately committed hoſti- 
lities againſt us in their neighbourhood, he perſuaded thoſe head-men 1 
had met, when convened in a council of war, that if they with proper ſe- 

creſy repeated the like hoſtile act on any of our people who firſt came 
that way, and reported it to have been done by the Muſkohge, it would 


certainly 
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certainly obtain that favourite point they had long wiſhed for, of drawing 
us into an alliance with them againſt the common enemy, as we muſt have ſome 
of the inward feelings of men for our loſt people. Probably, the decree of 
that red council would have been ſoon put in execution had it not been for 
me. When I took my leave of the red chief to return, the drum was beat 


to convene the people to tell them the cauſe of my coming to him, and re- 


turning home; and that as the women and children had ſeen me in the 
town, their late plan of execution muſt be entirely laid aſide. One of the 
warriors was ſent to accompany me, though rather by way of eſcortment. 
In my return I called at the before mentioned camp, and put up the whoop ; 
my two former watchmen, on ſeeing me, reſembled wolves catched in a pit, 
they hung down their heads, and looked gloomy, and wrathful. I aſked them 
why they were aſhamed, and why their hearts weighed fo heavy; they ſaid 
they were aſhamed for me, I was ſo great a liar, and had earneſtly. told them 
ſo many ugly falſhoods. I ſaid, my ſpeech to them could hurt no honeſt: 
perions.—My head, my eyes, my heart, aſſured me their hearts were then 
like the ſnakes; and my tongue only ſpoke the ſpeech of honeſt wiſdom, . 
ſo as to ſave myſelf from being bitten—That it was the property of poiſonous 
ſmakes, when they miſs their aim, to be enraged, and hide their heads in 
their hateful coil; and concluded, by telling them I went through the 
woods to Yowanne, to ſhew them publicly I was not hurt by lurking 


ſnakes—and that I would now return to the harmleſs Chikkaſah, and tell: 
them ſo—on this we parted.. 1 


A timely application of proper meaſures with the ſavages, is our only 

method to ſecure their feeble affections. If thoſe, who are employed for 
that ſalutary purpoſe, juſtly purſued that point, its effect would ſoon be 
openly declared, by the friendly behaviour and honeſt conduct of the va- 
rious weſtern nations. But where intereſt governs, iniquitous meaſures are 
- purſued, and painters can be got who will flatter the original, be it ever 
ſo black. Some of our chiefs, with a certain military officer in Weſt-Flo- 
rida, like trembling mice, humbly voted not to demand any ſatisfaction 
from the ſavages, for that moſt ſhocking act of cool murder I have juſt 
mentioned, leſt it ſhould provoke them to do us more miſchief, -But to the 
honour-of George Johnſtone, Eſq; then Governor of Weſt-Florida, as a 
repreſentative of the ſuffering people, he deſpiſed ſuch oblequious and pu- 
ſillanimous councils, and inſiſted, in his uſual manly manner, on an equal 
7 3 revenge 
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revenge of blood, and had it ſpeedily granted, as far as the ſituation of af- 
fairs could poſſibly allow: for by a council of the red Sanhedrim, they con- 
demned three of the chief murderers to be killed, and- formally ſent 
down to him two of their ſcalps to ſtop the loud voice of blood: but the 
third made off to the Cheerake, by which means he evaded his juſtly de- 
ſerved fate and too nice a ſcrutiny at ſuch a time would not have been 
convenient. All the weſtern Indian nations, bear the higheſt regard to 
that paternal governor, and plain friend of all the people: and I record 
his conduct to do juſtice to ſo uncommon a character in America, as 
well as to engage his ſucceſſors to purſue the ſame meaſures, and copy 
after him. 


The Choktah, by not having deep rivers or creeks to purify them- 
ſclves by daily ablutions, are become very irreligious in other reſpects, for 
of late years, they make no annual atonement for ſin. As very few 
of them can ſwim, this is a full proof that the general opinion of the young 
brood of ſavages being able to ſwim like fiſh, as ſoon as they come 
into the world, ought to be intirely exploded. The Indian matrons have 
ſenſe enough to know, that the ſwimming of human creatures is an 
art to keep the head above water, which is gained by experience; and that 
their helpleſs infants. are incapable of it. Probably, the report ſprung from 
their immerſing the new-born infants in deep running water by the way 
of purification. — 5 


The Choktah are the craftieſt, and moſt ready-witted, of any of the 
red nations I am acquainted with. It is ſurpriſing to hear the wily 
turns they uſe, in perſuading a perſon to grant them the favour they have 
in view. Other nations generally behave with modeſty and civility, with- 
out ever leſſening themſelves by aſking any mean favours. But the 
Choktah, at every ſeaſon, are on the begging lay. I ſeveral times told 
their leading men, they were greater beggars, and of a much meaner 
ſpirit, than the white-haired Chikkaſah women, who often were real 
objects of pity. I was once fully convinced that none was ſo fit to baſſle 
them in thoſe low attempts without giving offence, as their own coun- 
try-men. One, in my preſence, expatiated on his late diſappointment and 
loſſes, with the ſeveral unexpected cauſes, and preſſingly ſollicited his 
2uditor as a benevolent kinſman, to aſſiſt him in his diſtreſs; but the other 


kept 
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kept his ear deaf to his importunity, and entirely evaded the artful aim of- 
the petitioner, by carrying on a diſcourſe ' he had begun, before his rela- 
tion accoſted him as a ſuppliant. Each alternately began where they 
had left off, the one to inforce the compliance of his prayer, and the other, 
like the deaf adder, to elude the power of its charming him. Nature has 
in a very ſurpriſing manner, endued the Indian Americans, with a ſtrong. 
comprehenſive memory, and great flow of language. I liſtened with cloſe 
attention to their ſpeeches, for a conſiderable time; at laſt the petitioner 
deſpairing of impreſſing the other with ſentiments in his favour, was forced 
to drop his falſe and tragical tale, and become ſeemingly, a patient hearer 
of the concluſion of the other's long narrative, which was given him with 
a great deal of outward compoſure, and cool good-nature. 


In the years 1746 and 1747, I was frequently perplexed by the Choktah 
mendicants ; which policy directed me to bear, and conceal as well as I 
could, becauſe I was then tranſacting public buſineſs with them. In 1747, 
one of their warriors and a Chokchooma came to me for preſents ; which 
according to my uſual cuſtom in thoſe times, I gave, though much leſs 
than they preſumed to expect. The former, ſtrongly declaimed againſt 
the penurious ſpirit of the French, and then highly applauded the open 
generous tempers of the Engliſh traders : for a conſiderable time, he con- 
traſted them with each other, not forgetting, in every point of compa- 
riſon, to give us the preference in a high degree, He was endued with 
ſo much eloquence and ſkill as to move the paſſions, and obtain his point. 
A conſiderable number of Chikkaſah warriors who were preſent, told me 
ſoon after, that his ſkilful method of addreſſing me for a bottle of ſpiri- 
tuous liquors, ſeemed to them aſtoniſhing : an old beloved man replied, 
that the worſt ſort of ſnakes were endued with the greateſt {kill to inſnare 
and et their prey, whereas, the harmleſs have no ſuch power. 


The Indians in general do not chuſe to drink any ſpirits, unleſs they can 
quite intoxicate themſelves. ' When in that helpleſs and ſordid condition, 
weeping and aſking for more ookka hoome, © bitter waters,” I ſaw one of 
the drunkard's relations, who ſome time before had taken a like doſe, hold 
the rum-bottle to the other's head, ſaying, when he had drank deep, © Hah, 
you were very poor for drinking.” Though I appealed to all the Chik- 
kaſah warriors preſent, that rum never ſtood on hand with me, when the 

R r - people 
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people were at home, and ſeveral times affirmed to the importunate Chok- 
tah, that it was entirely expended ; yet my denial ſerved only to make him 
more earneſt : upon this, I told him, that though I had A ookka hoome, I 
had a full bottle of the water of ane hoome, bitter ears,” meaning long 
pepper, of which he was ignorant, as he had ſeen none of that kind. We 
were of opinion that his eager thirſt for liquor, as well as his 1 ignorance of 
the burning quality of the pepper, and the reſemblance of the words, which 
ſignify things of a hot, though different-nature, would induce. the baccha- 
nal to try it. He accordingly applauded my generous diſpoſition, and ſaid, 
de his heart had all the while told him I would not act beneath the charac- 
ter I bore among his country- people.“ The bottle was brought: I laid it 
on the table, and told him, as he was then ſpitting very much, (a general 
cuſtom with the Indians, when they are eager for any thing) © if I drank it 
all at one ſitting, it would cauſe me to ſpit in earneſt, as I uſed it, only 
when 1 ate, and then very moderately; but though I loved it, if 
his heart was very poor for it, I ſhould be ſilent, and not in the leaſt 
grudge him for pleaſing his mouth.” He ſaid, „your heart i is honeſt in- 
deed; I thank you, for it is good to my heart, and makes it greatly to 
rejoice.” Without any farther ceremony, he ſeized the bottle, uncorked it, 
and ſwallowed a large quantity of the burning liquid, till he was near 
ſtrangled. He gaſped for a conſiderable time, and as ſoon as he reco- 
vered his breath, he ſaid Hab, and ſoon after kept ſtroaking his throat 
with his right hand. When the violence of this burning draught was pretty 
well over, he began to flouriſh away, in praiſe of the ſtrength of the 
liquor, and bounty of the giver. He then went to his companion, and held 
the bottle to his mouth, according to cuſtom, till he took ſeveral hearty ſwal- 
lows. This Indian ſeemed rather more ſenſible of its fiery quality, than the 
other, for it ſuffocated him for a conſiderable time; but as ſoon as he reco- 
vered his breath, he tumbled about on the floor in various poſtures like * 
drunken perſon, overcome by the force of liquor. In this manner, each 
of them renewed their draught, till they had finiſhed the whole bottle, 
into which two others had been decanted. The Chikkaſah ſpectators 
were ſurpriſed at their taſteleſs and voracious appetite, and laughed heartily 


at them, mimicking. the actions, language, and geſture of drunken ſa- 


vages. The burning liquor ſo highly inflamed their bodies, that one of 

the Choktah to cool his inward parts, drank water till he almoſt burſt ; the 

other rather than. bear the ridicule of the people, and the inward fire that 
| diſtracted 
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diſtracted him, drowned himſelf the ſecond night after in a broad and ſha. 


low clay hole, contiguous to the dwellings houſe of his uncle, who was the 
1 e 5 


There was an ithdeny;: dg fmilar,) which, happened in ; ths year 
1736, in Kanootare, the moſt northern town of the Cheerake. When all the 
liquor was expended, the Indians went home, leading with them at my re- 
queſt, thoſe who were drunk. One, however, ſoon came back, and earneſtly 
importuned me for more Nawobti, which ſignifies both phyſic and ſpirituous 
liquors. They, as they are now become great liars, ſuſpect all others of 
being infected with their own diſpoſition and principles. The more I ex- 
cuſed myſelf, the more anxious he grew, ſo as to become offenſive. I then 
told him, I had only one quarter of a bottle of ſtrong phyſic, which ſick 
people might drink in ſmall quantities, for the cure of inward pains: and 
laying it down before him, I declared I did not on any account chooſe to 
part with it, but as his ſpeech' of few words, had become very long and 
troubleſome, he might do juſt as his heart directed him concerning it. He 
took it up, ſaying his heart was very poor for phyſic, but that would cure 
it, and make it quite ſtreight, The bottle contained almoſt three pills of 
ſtrong ſpirits of turpentine, which in a ſhort time; he drank off. Such a 
quantity of the like phyſic would have demoliſhed me, or any white perſon. 
The Indians in general, are either capable of ſuffering exquiſite pain longer 
than we are, or of ſhewing more conſtancy and compoſure in their tor- 
ments. The troubleſome viſitor ſoon tumbled down and foamed prodigi- 
ouſly.— I then ſent for ſome of his relations to carry him home. They 
came I told them he drank greedily, and too much of the phyſic. They 
ſaid, it was his uſual cuſtom, when the red people bought the Engliſh phyſic. 
They gave him a decoction of proper herbs and roots, the next day ſweated 
him, repeated the former draught, and he ſoon got well. As thoſe tur- 
pentine ſpirits did not inebriate him, but only inflamed his inteſtines, he 
well remembered the burning quality of my favourite phyſic, which he had 
ſo indiſcreetly drank up, and cautioned the reſt from ever teizing me for 
any phyſic I had concealed, in any fort of bottles, for my oun i uſe 0 other- 
4 wiſe" they might ve un wenn 897 nn Tal reno 10. _— a3... 


The Choktah are in gerek more der en 425 be nation of; ſa- 
n vuges't have ſeen. They: ate raw boned, and ſurpriſingly active in ball- 
: Rr 2 playing; 
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playing which is a very ſharp exerciſe, and requires great ſtrength and 
exertion. In this manly. exerciſe, no perſons are known to be equal to 
them, or in running on level ground, to which they are chiefly uſed from 
their infancy, on account of the ſituation of their country, which hath 
plenty of hills, but no mountains; theſe lie at a conſiderable diſtance be- 
tween them and the Muſkohge. On the ſurvey of a prodigious ſpace of 
fertile land up the Miſſifippi, and its numberleſs fine branches, we found 
the mountains full throe hundred miles from that great nn maſs of 
waters. e | LOT 0 
Though the lands od Weſt: Florida,” ws" a odds diftance from 
the ſea-ſhore, are very low, ſour, wet, and unhealthy, yet it abounds 
with valuable timber for. ſhip-building, which could not well be en- 
pended in the long ſpace of many centuries. This is a very material 
article to ſo great a maritime power, as Great Britain, eſpecially as 
it can be got with little expence and trouble. The French were ſaid 
to deal pretty much that way; and the Spanrards, it is likely, will 
now reſume it, as the bounty of our late miniſtry has allowed the French 
to transfer New-Orleans to them, and by that means they are able to diſ- 
turb the Britiſh colonies at pleaſure. It cannot fail of proving a conſtant 
bone of contention: a few troops could ſoon; have taken it during the late 
war, for it was incapable of making any conſiderable reſiſtance; and even: 
French effrontery could not have preſumed to withhold the giving it up, if the 
makers of our laſt memorable peace had not been ſo extremely modeſt, or- 
liberal to them. If it be allowed that the firſt diſcoverers and poſſeſſors of 
a foreign waſte country, have a juſt title to it, the French by giving up New 
Orleans to Great Britain, would have only ceded to her, poſſeſſions, which 
they had no right to keep; for Col. Wood was the firſt diſcoverer of the 
Miſſiſippi, who ſtands on public record, and the chief part of ten years he 
employed in ſearching its courſe. This ſpirited attempt he began in the 
year 1654, and ended 1664. Capt. Bolton made the like attempt, in the 
year 1670. Doctor Cox of New Jerſey ſent two ſhips Anno 1698, which. 
diſcovered the mouth of it; and having ſailed a hundred miles up, he took 
poſſeſſion of the whole country, and called it Carolana.: whereas the French. 
did not diſcover it till the year 1699, when they gave it the name of Col- 
berr's-river, in honour of their favourite miniſter, and the whole country 
they called Loiſinana, which may ſoon be exchanged for Philippiana—till 
the Americans give it another and more deſirable name. 


The 
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The. Choktah vaing: employed by the French, together with their other red 
— againſt the Engliſh Chikkaſah, they had no opportunity of 
inuring themſelves to the long- winded chace, among a great chain of ſteep 
craggy mountains. They are amazingly artful however in deceiving; an ene- 
my; they will faſten the paws and trotters of panthers, bears, and buffalos, 
to their feet and hands, and wind about like the circlings of ſueh animals, 
in the lands they uſually frequent. They alſo will mimick the different notes 
of wild fowl, and thus often outwit the ſavages they have diſputes with, 
Their enemies ſay, that when at war, it is impoſſible to diſeover theit 
tracks, unleſs they ſhould be ſo lucky as to ſee their perſons, They act 
very timorouſly againſt the enemy abroad, but, behave as deſperate veterans 
when attacked in their own country. Till they were ſupplied by the En- 
glifh traders with arms and ammunition, they had very little ſkill in. 
killing deer; but they improve very faſt in that favourite art: no ſa- 
vages are equal to them in killing bears, panthers, wild cats, &c. that 
reſort in thick cane- w amps; which ſwamps are ſometimes two or three 
miles over, and an hundred in length, without any break either ſide of 
the ſtream. 


About Chriſtmas, the he and ſhe bears always ſeparate. The former uſually 
ſnaps off a great many branches of trees, with which he makes the bottom of 
his winter's bed, and carefully raiſes it to a-proper height, with the green tops 
of large canes; he chooſes ſuch folitary thickets as are impenetrable by the ſun- 
beams, The ſhe bear takes an old large hollow tree for her yeaning  winter- 
houſe, and chuſes to have the door above, to enable her to ſecure her young 
ones from danger. When any thing diſturbs them, they gallop: up a tree, 
champing their teeth, and briſtling their hair, in a frightful manner: and. 
when they are wounded, it is ſurpriſing from what a height they will pitch 
on the ground, with their weighty bodies, and how ſoon they get up, and 
run off. When they take up their winter- quarters, they continue the greater 
part of two months, in almoſt an entire ſtate of inactivity: during that 
time, their tracks reach no farther than to the next Water, of which they 
ſeldom drink, as they frequently ſuck their paws in their lonely receſs, 
and impoveriſh their bodies, to nouriſh them. While they are em 
ployed in that ſurpriſing taſk of nature, they cannot contain themſelves 
in ſilence, but are fo well pleaſed with their repaſt, that they continue ſing- 

ing bum um um: as their 0 are none of the weakeſt, — Indians by this. 
| means. 
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means often are led to them frond ac onſiderable diſtance, and then ſhoot them 
down. But they are forced to cut a hole near the root of the tree, wherein 
the ſhe bear and her cubs are lodged, and drive them out by the force of 
fire and ſuffocating ſmoke; and as the tree is partly rotten, and the inſide 
dry, it ſoon takes fire, In this caſe, they become very fierce, and wauld 
fight any kind of enemy; but, commonly, at the firſt ſhot, they are either 
killed or mortally wounded. However, if the hunter chance to miſs his 
aim, he ſpeedily makes off to a ſappling, which the bear by over-claſping 
cannot climb: the crafty hunting dogs then act their part, by biting be- 
hind, and gnawing its hams, till it takes up a tree. I have been often af- 
ſured both by Indians and others, who get their bread by hunting in the 
woods, that the ſhe-bear always endeavours to keep apart from the male 
during the helpleſs ſtate of her young ones; otherwiſe he would endeavour 

to kill them; and that they had frequently ſeen the ſhe bear kill the male 
on the ſpot, after a deſperate engagement for the defence of her young ones. 
Of the great numbers I have ſeen with their young cubs, I never ſaw a 
he bear at ſuch times, to aſſociate with them : ſo that it ſeems one part of 


the Roman Satyriſt's fine moral leſſon, inculcating peace and friendſhip, is 
not juſt, Seeevis inter ſe convenit Urſis. 


At the time Mobille (that grave-yard for Britons) was ceded to-Great-Bri- 
tain, the lower towns of the Choktah brought down all the Chikkaſah 
ſcalps they had taken, in their thieviſh way of warring, and had them new 
painted, and carrried them in proceſſion on green boughs of pine, by way 
of bravado, to ſhew their contempt of the Engliſh. They would not 
ſpeak a word to the Chikkaſah traders, and they follicited the French for 
their conſent to re-commence war againſt us, and eſtabliſh them again by force 
of arms, in their weſtern poſſeſſions; but they told them, their king had 

firmly concluded upon the ceſſion, through his own benevolence of heart, to 
prevent the further effuſion of innocent blood. By this artful addreſs, they 


ſupported their credit with the edel, in bk very en which e to 
have ruined it. 


When the Choktah found themſelves dipped in = with the Muſ⸗ 
kohge ; they ſollicited the Engliſh for a ſupply of ammunition, urging with 
much truth, that common ſenſe ought to direct us to aſſiſt them, and deem 


the others our enemies as much as theirs. But Tumbikpe-garriſon was 
evacuated through the unmanly fear of giving umbrage to the Muſ- 


kohge, 
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kohge, at the very time it would have been of the utmoſt ſervice to the 
general intereſt of our colonies to have Comntnnes | it. 


The commander everchilled his" timerdut arid precipitate retreat, even from 
me and another old trader, till the very night he confuſedly ſet off for Mo- 
bille by water, and left to us the trouble of apologizing to the ſavages for 
his miſconduct. But after he got to a place of fafety, he flouriſhed away of 

his wiſdom and proweſs. As a juſt ſtigma on thoſe who abuſe their public 
truſt, I cannot help obſerving, that in imitation of ſome other rulers, he 
perſuaded the Indians not to pay us any of our numerous out- ſtanding debts, 
though contrary to what was ſpecified 'in our trading licences, They 
have not courage enough to venture their own valuable lives to thoſe red 
marts of trade; if they had, they would perſuade the Indians rather to 
pay their debts honeſtly, year by year, as we truſt them in their want, 
and depend on their promiſe and fidelity. The gentlemen, who formerly 
traded with the Muſkohge, told me that the Georgia-governor, through a 
Uke generous principle, forgave that nation once all the numerous debts. 
they owed the traders. But as ſoon as the Indians underſtood they would 
not be credited again, under any circumſtances whatſoever, they conſented to 
pay their debts, and declared the Governor to be a great mad-man, by pre- 


trending to forgive debts contracted for valuable goods, which he never 
NG nor intended'to pay for. 


2 hough the F ck Louiſianians were few, and far aiſperſed, as well as 
furrounded by the ſavages, yet cloſe application and abilities in their vari- 
ous appointments, ſufficiently made up their lack of numbers. When, and 
where, their ſecurity ſeemed to require it, they with a great deal of art fomented 
diviſions among their turbulent red neighbours, and endeavoured to keep the 
balance of power pretty even between them. T hough they had only one 
garriſon in the country of the Muſkohge, and another in that of the Chok- 
tah, yet the commanders of thoſe two poſts, managed fo well, that the ey 
intimidated thoſe two potent nations, by raiſing miſunderſtandings between 
them, and threatening (when occaſion required) to ſet the one 2painſt the 
other, with their red legions of the north, unleſs ample ſatisfaction was 
ſpeedily given by the offending party, and ſolemn promiſes of a ſtrict 
obſervance of true friendſhip for the time to come. How far our ſuper- 
intendants, and commiſſioners of Indian affairs, have imitated that wiſe 


7 | | copy, 
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copy, our traders can feelingly deſcribe: and it will be ahappineſs,.if 
our three weſtern cvlpnies have not the like experience, in the ſpace. 
of a few years. We aſſure them, that either the plan, or the means, 
for producing ſuch an effect, has been pretty well concerted; by. the, authors 
of that dangerous and fatal peace between the Muſkobge and; Choktah.. 
Their own party indeed will greatly applaud it, and, ſo will- the much 
obliged Spaniards, eſpecially if they ſoon enter into a war with Great Bri- 
tain. It is to be wiſhed, that thoſe who preach peace and good- will to 
all the ſavage murderers of the Britiſh Americans, would do the fame 
as to their American fellow ſubjects, —and not, as ſome have lately done, 
cry peace to the Indians, and ſeek to plunge the mercenary ſwords of, ſol- 
diers into the breaſts of thoſe of our loyal coloniſts, who are the moſt 


Powerful of us, becauſe they oppole the meaſures of an a arbitrary miniſtry, 
998 vil not be enſlaved. 


1 aS borhort 2 

ain the year 1766, the Choktah 0 a eee bow from. the | 
NMuſkohge. Their old diſtinguiſned war- leader, before ſpoken of, Minggo 
Humma Echèto, ſet off againſt the Muſkohge, with an hundred and 
ſixty warriors, to cut off by ſurpriſe one of their barrier towns: as the 
waters were low, a couple of runners brought him à meſſage from 
tke nation, acquainting him there were two white men on their way to 
the Muſkohge, and therefore deſired him to ſend them back, leſt they 
ſhould inform them of the expedition, and by that means, endanger 
the lives of the whole. But though he treated theſe traders kindly at 
his war- camp, and did not ſhew the leaſt diffidence of them reſpecting their 
ſecrecy; and ſent this account back by the running meſſengers to bis 
adviſers, that the Engliſh were his friends, and could, not, be; reaſona- 
bly ſuſpected of bewkybig them, if it were only on the ſituation of 
their own trading buſineſs, which frequently called them to various 
places, — yet thoſe baſe- minded and perfidious men violated the ge- 
nerous faich repoſed in them, and betrayed the lives of their credulous 
friends. They ſet off with. long marches, and as ſoon as they arrived 
in the country of the Muſkohge, minutely informed them of the Chok- 
tah's hoſtile intentions, and number, and the probable place of attack- 
ing the aforeſaid camp, to the beſt advantage. The news was joy- 
fully received, and, as they had reaſon to believe they could ſur- 
Priſe the enemy, or take them at a diſadvantage, in ſome convenient 


7 | | Place 
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place near their own barriers, a number of choſen warriors well pre- 
pared, ſet off in order to ſave their former credit, by revenging the re- 
peated affronts the Choktah leader had given them in every engagement. 
He, in the moſt inſulting manner, had often challenged their whole nation 
to meet him and his at any fixt time of a moon, and place, and fight 
it out, when the conquerors ſhould be maſters of the conquered for the 
 Muſkohge uſed to ridicule the Choktah, by ſaying, they were like wolf- 
cubs, 'who would not take the water, but the thick ſwamp, as their only 
place of ſecurity againſt the enemy. Tt muſt here be remembered, that the 
Indians in general, are guided by their dreams when they attend their holy 
ark to war, reckoning them ſo many oracles, or divine intimations, de- 
ſigned for their good: by virtue of thoſe ſuppoſed, ſacred dictates, they will 
ſometimes return home, by one, two, or three at a time, without the leaſt 
cenſure, and even with applauſe, for this their religious conduct. Thus, 
one hundred and twenty of theſe Choktah, after having intimidated them- 
ſelves apart from the reſt, with viſionary notions, left the war- camp and 
returned home. Our gallant friend, Minggo Humma Echeto, addreſſed his 
townſmen on this, and perſuaded them to follow him againſt the enemy, 
ſaying, it was the part of brave warriors to keep awake, and not dream like 
old women. He told them their national credit was at ſtake for their 
warlike conduct under him; and that honour prompted him to proceed 
againſt the hateful enemy, even by himſelf, though he was certain his 
townſmen and warlike relations would not forſake him. Forty of them 
proceeded, and next day they were ſurrounded by an hundred and ſixty 
of the Muſkohge, ſeveral of whom were on horſeback to prevent their 
eſcape. When the Choktah ſaw their dangerous ſituation,” and that 
they had no alternative but a ſudden, or lingering death, they fought as 
became deſperate men, deprived of hope. While their arrows and ammu- 
nition laſted, they killed and wounded a conſiderable number of the oppo- 
ſite party: but the enemy obſerving their diſtreſſed ſituation, drew up into 
a narrow circle, and ruſhed upon the remaining and helpleſs few, with their 
guns, darts, clubs, and tomohawks, and killed thirty-eight. They were 
not able to captivate but two, whom they deſtined for the fiery: tortpre : 
but at night, when the camp was aſleep in too great ſecurity, one of them 
fortunately made his eſcape out of a pair of wooden ſtocks. They had 
Battered him with the hopes of being redeemed ; but he told them he was 

| 8 1 | too 
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too much of a warrior to confide in their falſe promiſes, He got ſafe home, 
and Wan the whole affair. 


Formerly, by virtue of the preſſing engagement of a prime magiſtrate 
df Sourh-Carolina, I undertook to open a trade with the Choktah, and re- 
concile their old-ftanding enmity with the Chikkaſah. I was promiſed 
to be indemnified in all neceffary charges attending that attempt. As 
the Choktah, by the perſuaſions of the French, had killed my partner 
in the trade, I was deſirous of any favourable opportunity of retaliating: 
eſpecially, as we were expoſed to perpetual dangers and loſſes, by the French 
rewards offered either for our ſcalps or horſes-tails ; and as the French were 
uſually ſhort of goods, while Great Britain was at war with them, we- 
were liable to moſt damages from them in time of peace. They uſed 
to keep an alphabetical liſt of all the names of leading ſavages, in the va- 
Tious nations where they ingarriſoned themſelves; and they duly paid them,, 
every year, a certain quantity of goods beſides, for all the damages they 
did to the Chikkaſah, and our traders; which tempted them conſtantly 
to exert their abilities, to the good liking of their political employers. It 
happened, however, that one of the French of Tumbikpe-fort, being 
guided by Venus inſtead of Apollo, was detected in violating the law of 
marriage. with the favourite wife of the warlike chieftain of Quanſheto, 

Shulafoummaſhtabe, who by his ſeveral tranſcendant qualities, had arrived to- 
the higheſt pitch of the red glory. He was well known in Georgia and 
South- Carolina, by the name of Red Shoes; as formerly noticed. As there 
lived in his town, a number of the Chokchoomah, the ſenior tribe of the 
Chikkaſah and Choktah, and who had a free intercourſe | with each of 
their countries, we ſoon had an account of every material thing that. 
paſſed there. I therefore reſolved to improve ſo favourable an opportn- 
nity as ſeemed to preſent itſelf, and accordingly ſoon privately. convened 
two of the leading men of the Chikkaſah nation, to aſſiſt me to execute the 
plan I had in view. One was the Archimagus, Paſtabe, known in our 
colonies, by the name of © the Jockey, and the other, by that of Pahe- 
 mingo-Amalabta, who was the only Indian I ever knew to die of a: 
conſumption; which he contracted by various engagements. with the 
enemy when far off at war, contrary to their general rule of martial purifi- 
cation. The violent exerciſe of running a great diſtance under the violent 
rays of the ſun, and over ſandy, or hilly ne would not allow him to 


inſwamp. 
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inſwamp, and he fired his blood to ſuch a degree, that a few years after 
this, when on a viſit to our Engliſh fettlements, he died at Auguſta with 
this ailment. It is needful to mention thoſe well-known circumſtances, 
as the following relation. of ww, * in a conſiderable meaſure on 
them. 


Wie Ae ſend ſome preſents to Red Shoes, with a formal ſpeech, 
deſiring him to accept them with a kind heart, and ſhake hands with us as 
became brothers, according to the old beloved ſpeech. Their own friendly 
meſſages, and treaties of peace, are always accompanied with ſo many ſorts 
of preſents, as their chiefs number. We in a few days packed up a 
ſufficient quantity, to bury the tomohawk which. the French had thruſt 
into their unwilling. hands, and to-dry up the tears of the injured, and ſet 
their hearts at eaſe, far the time to. come, by joining with the Engliſh and 
their old friendly Chikkaſah, irggona Sekanoopa toochenaſe, in the triple 
knot of friendſhip,” in order to cut off the dangerous ſnake's head, and ut- 
terly deſtroy the power of its forked tongue. As our real grievances 
were mutually the ſame, and numerous, we gave liberally, Having every 
thing as well concerted for the embaſſy, as ſuch occaſions require, my 
two red friends ſent a truſty meſſenger for a couple of the foreſaid neu- 
tral Indians, who had been a few days in the Chikkaſah country, to 
accompany bim late at night to my trading houſe. They readily. obeyed ; 
and, as the good - natured men and their families, through friendſhip to us, 
muſt infallibly have been ſacrificed to French policy, if we failed of ſuc- 
ceſs, or they were diſcovered by captives, or any other means, we uſed 

the greateſt ſecreſy, and placed a centinel to keep off all other perſons dur- 
ing our private congreſs, After we had converſed with them a conſiderable 
time, on the neceſſity of the propoſed attempt, and the certainty of ſucceed- 
ing in it, we opened our two large budgets, and read over the ſtrong em- 
blematical contents, according to their idiom, till we gave them a true 
impreſſion of the whole. The next day we took care to ſend them off 
well pleaſed: and as ſeveral material circumſtances conſpired to afſure us they 
would | faithfully diſcharge the office of truſt, which we repoſed in them, 
we in a. ſhort time had the ſatisfaction to hear by other private runners. of 
their country men, from our brave and generous patron, Red Shoes, that 
they were ſo far from breaking the public faith, that they read ta him er 
material head of our engbally, and urged it with all cheir powers 

| S523: 7 hat 
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That red chieftain introduced our friendly embaſſy, wich ſuch ſecreſy 
and addreſs to all the head: men he could confide in, that he ſoon perſuaded 
moſt of them in all the neighbouring towns, to join heartily with him in 
his laudable plan. The ſharpneſs of his own feelings for the baſe injury he 
had received from the French, and the wel- adapted preſents we ſent him 
| and his wiſe and gallant afſociates, -contributed preatly to give a proper 
weight to our embaſſy, Such motives as theſe are too often the main- 
ſprings that move the various wheels of government, even in the chriſtian 
world. In about a month from the time we began to treat with Red - 
Shoes, he ſent àa confiderable body of his warriors, with preſents to me, as 
the repreſentative of the Engliſh traders, and to my Chikkaſah friends, 
confiſting of ſwans- wings, white beads, pipes and tobacco; which was a 
ſtrong confirmation of our treaty of peace, —and he earneſtly requeſted of 
me to inform them with that candour, which ſnould always be obſerved by 
honeſt friends, whether I could firmly engage that our traders would live, 
and deal among them, as we did with the Chikkaſah; for a diſappointment 
that way, he ſaid, would prove fatal, ſnould we entangle them with the 
French, in reſentment of the many injuries they had long unprovokedly 
done us. I quieted their apprehenſions on that material point of jealouſy, 
to their entire ſatisfaction, and my two Chikkaſah friends ſoon expatiated 
upon the ſubject to him, with a great deal of that life, wit and humour, ſo 
peculiar to the red Americans. We explained and confirmed anew, the 
whole contents of our former talk concerning the dangerous French ſnake; 
aſſuring them, that if they did not ſoon exert themſelves againſt it, as be- 
came brave free men, they would ſtill continue not only poor, and ſhame- 
fully naked, below the ſtate of other human beings, but be deſpiſed, and 
abuſed, in proportion to their mean paſſive conduct, their greateſt and moſt 
favourite war- chieftains not excepted; as they ſaw verified in their chief 
leader, Sheolaſhummaſhiabe. But if they exerted themſelves, they would 
be as happy as our friendly, brave, and free Chikkaſah, whom the French 
armies,” and all their red confederates, could no way damage but as hidden 
ſakes, on account of their own valour, and the ſteady friendſhip of the 
Engliſh, - who were always faithful to their friends even to death, as every 
river and ereek ſufficiently teſtified, all the way from the Engliſh ſettlements 
to the Chikkaſah country. We mentioned how many were killed at ſe- 
veral places, as they were going in a warlike manner to ſupply their be- 
loved friends, without any being ever captivated by the numerous enemy, 
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though often attacked at a diſadvantage Which ought 10 aſſure them, 
that whenever. the Engliſh ſhaked hands with people, their de were 

always honeſt. We requeſted them therefore to think, and act, as our 
brotherly:: Chikkaſah, who by ſtrongly holding the chain of friendihip. be- 
tween them and che Engliſn, were able in their open fields, to deſtraoy the 4 
French armies, and in the woods - bravely. to fight, and ' baffle all the 
efforts of their deſpicable mercenary enemies, though their numbers of 
fighting men conſiſted of few more than one hundred to what the Choktah 
contained in old hundreds, or thouſands. The French, we added, were 
liberal indeed; but to whom, or for what? They gave preſents to, the 
head- men, and the moſt eloquent ſpeakers of their oountry, to inſlaxe the 
reſt, but would not ſupply them with arms and ammunition, without che 5 
price of blood againſt our traders and the friendly Chikkaſah; that they 
themſelves were witneſſes, a whole town of ſprightly eee men 
had not now more than five or ſix guns; but they would learn to 
kill as many deer as the diſtinguiſhed Chikkaſah hunters, if they firmly 
ſhook hands with the Engliſh. We convinced them, that the true emblem 
of the Engliſh was a dreſt white deer-fkin, but that the French dealt 
with them only in long ſcalping knives; that we had a tender feeling, 
when we heard the mourning voice of the tender-hearted widow, and only 
ſupplied our friends in their own defence, or in revenge of crying blood; 
but that the French delighted in blood, and were always plotting how 505 
deſtroy: them, and take away their lands, by ſetting them at war againſt. 
thoſe who loved them, and vould ſecure their liberties, without. any. 
other view than as became brothers, who fairly exchanged their goods. We 
deſired them to view the Chikkaſah ſtriplings, how readily their kindly, 
hearts led them to liſten to the friendly ſpeech. of their Engliſh trading 
ſpeaker, becauſe they knew we loved Shes ang, edge them. s to Peer 

in the genre! res; of red poopie. 


' 


At the md they — 1 and cheerfully 3 5 </IS our 
various requeſts, to the great ſatisfaction of our new Choktah friends. I he: 
Chikkaſah head-men told them with. pleaſure, that they were, glad their: 
own honeſt eyes had ſeen the pure effects of love to their Engliſh trader; and 
that their old people, time out of mind, had taught them ſo. Then they 
humourouſly enlarged on the unfriendly conduct of the F rench in a com- 
pens manner, and perſuaded chem to keep their een. open, and fas 

member 
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member well what 8 had ſeen and heard, and to tell it to all their 
head- men. 


We adjuſted every thing in the moſt friendly manner, to the intire ſatiſ- 
faction of the Choktah. I ſupplied each of them with arms, ammunition, 
and preſents in plenty — gave them a French ſcalping knife which had 
been uſed againſt us, and even vermilion, to be uſed in the flouriſhing way, 
with the dangerous French ſnakes, when they killed and ſcalped them. 
They returned home extremely yell, pleaſed, echoed every thing they had 
ſeen and heard; and declared that the Chikkaſah, in their daily dreſs, far ex- 
ceeded the beſt appearance their country-men. could make in the moſt, ſhowy 
manner, except thoſe whom the French paid to make their lying mouths 
ſtrong. They ſoon went to work—they killed the ſtrolling French pedlars, 
turned out againſt the Miſſiſippi Indians and Mobillians, and the flame 
ſpeedily raged very high. One of the Choktah women, ran privately to 
inform a French pedlar of the great danger he was in, and urged him 
immediately to make his eſcape. He ſoon ſaddled a fine ſtrong ſprightly 
horſe he chanced to have at hand: juſt as he mounted, the dreadful death. 
whoo whoop was ſounded in purſuit of him, with the ſwift- footed red. 
Aſahel, Shoola/bummaſatabe, leading the chace. Though, from that place, 
che land- path was moſtly level to Tumpikbe· garriſon (about half a day's 
march) and though the Chikkaſah and Choktah horſes are Spaniſh, barbs, 
and long winded, like wolves; yet Red- Shoes, far ahead of the reſt, ran 
him e in about the ſpace of fifteen miles, and had ſcalped the unfortu- 
nate rider ſome time before the oh appeared. 


It is farprifing to ſee the long continued Fg of the e in 1 general 
though ſore of us have often ran the ſwifteſt of them out of ſight, when 
on the chaſe in a collective body, for about the diſtance. of twelve miles; 
yet, afterward, without any ſeeming toil, they would ſtretch on, leave us 
out of ſight, and out- wind any horſe, When this. retaliating ſcheme was plan- 
ned and: executing, I was the only Britiſh ſubject ; in the Chikkaſah country; 3 
and as I had many goods on hand, I ſtaid in the natign, while we ſent down 
our horſes to the rt Engliſh ſertlements,—which was full eight hundred 
miles diſtant, before the two, F loridas were ceded to us. Seventeen were 
the broken days, according to the Indian pbrake, when the Choktah en- 
gaged to return with the F rench ſcalps,. as a full confirmation of their hav- 


1 ing 
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ing declared war againſt them, und of thelr ardent deſire of always ſhaking 
hands with the Engliſh. The power of the French red mercenaries was 
however ſo very great, that Red Shoes could not with ſafety comply with 
his deputy's promiſe to me, to ſend the French ſnake's head, in the time ap- 
pointed by our ſticks hierogly phically painted, and notched in due form- 
The fall time drawing on, obliged me to ſet off for the Kooſah town, 
which is the moſt weſtern of the Muſkohge nation, about three hundred 
miles diſtant. I was accompanied by my two cheerful and gallant Chik- 
kaſah friends, already mentioned, with forty of their choſen warriors, 
brave as ever trod the ground, and faithful under the greateſt dangers 

even to the death. On our way down, eſcorting the returning cargo, four 
Chikkaſah, who were paſſing home through the woods, having diſco- 
vered us, and obferving in the evening a large camp of 80 French 
| Choktah in purſuit of us; they returned on our tracks at full ſpeed, to 
put us on our guard: but though we were ſo few, and had many women 
and children to protect, beſides other incumbrances, yet as the enemy 


knew by our method of camping, and marching, we had diſcovered n 
voy! durſt not attack — | 


Another time hate was a hunting camp of only ſeventeen Chikkaſah, 
with their wives and children, who were attacked by above ſixty Chok- 
tah; but they fought them a long time, and ſo deſperately, that they killed 

and wounded ſeveral, and drove them ſhamefully off, without any loſs. 
It is uſual for the women to ſing the enlivening war ſong in the time of an 
attack; and it inflames the men's ſpirits fo highly, that they become as 
fierce as lions. I never knew an inſtance of the Indians running off, though 


from a numerous enemy, and leaving their women and children to their 
barbarous hands. 


Soon after we ES at che upper 3 town of the Mutkobas, 
which was called Oor-Aſab, and ſettled by the Chikkaſah and Nahchee, 
a great company of Red Shoes warriors came up with me, with the 
French ſcalps, and other trophies of war: but becauſe a body of our 
Muſkohge mercenary traders found their account in dealing with the 
French at the Alebahma- fort, they to the great riſk of their own 
country's welfare, lodged ſo anz caveats in my way by the. mediation 


of. 
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of the Muſkohge, that 1 found it necefary to conſent that the ' ſcalps 
ſhould be ſent with the other trophies, in a Muſkohge white deer-ſkin, 
to the French fort at the diſtance of ſeventy miles, to be buried deep 
in the ground, inſtead of ſending them by the Choktah runners, to 
kis excellency the governor of © Seuth-Carolina, who had engaged me 
to ſtrive to open a trade with thoſe Indians. Theſe opulent and mer- 
cenary white ſavages being now dead, I ſhall not diſgrace the page with 
their worthleſs names. Soon after we had reached the Chikkaſah country, 
Red Shoes came to pay us a friendly viſit, accompanied with a great 
many head-men and warriors, both to be relieved in their poverty, and to con- 
cert the beſt meaſures of ſtill annoying the common enemy. We behaved 
kindly and free to them, to their entire ſatisfaction, and ſent conſiderable 
preſents to many head-men who ſtaid at home, in confirmation of our 
ſtrong friendſhip; acquainting them of our various plans of operation 
againſt the enemy, in defence of their lives, freedom, and liberty of trade, 
in which the Engliſh and Chikkaſah would faithfully ſupport them. Every 
thing was delivered to them according to our intention, and as kindly re- 
ceived. And as all the Indians are fond of well-timed novelty, eſpeci- 
ally when they expect to be gainers by it, the name of the friendly and 
generous Engliſh was now echoed, from town to 00M: arp in eſe | 
few which had large penſions from the F . ln, 
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In the beginning of the following foring, which was 1747, WES: fey 
warriors from ſeveral towns of the Muſkohge, came to the Chikkaſah coun- 
try, on their way to war againſt the Aquahpah Indians, on the weſtern ſide 
of the Miſſiſippi, one hundred and fifty miles above the Nahchee old fields. 
Buy our good treatment of them, and well-timed; application, they joined 
a body of Chikkaſah warriors under Payah Matabab, and made a fleet of 
large cypreſs-bark-canoes, in which they embarked under the direction of 
three red admirals, in long pettiaugers that had been taken from the French, 
as they were paſſing from New Orleans up to the Illinois. They pro- 
ceeded down the Miſſiſippi to the French ſettlements, and attacked and 
burned a large village at break of day, though under the command of a 
ſtockade- fort; from which the Chikkaſah leader was wounded with a 
grape-ſhot in his ſide. On this, as they deſpaired of his life, according 
to their univerſal method in ſuch a caſe, they killed moſt of their unfortu- 
nate captives on the weſtern bank of the „ and enraged with 

-Þ fury, 
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fury, they overſpread-che French ſettlements, to a great diſtance, like a. 
dreadful whirlwind, deſtroying every thing before them, to the aſtoniſhment 


and terror even of thoſe; who were far remote from the ſkirts of the dire- 
ful forme The French Louiſianians were now in a, deſponding ſtate; a8 
we hach boaten them in their own favourite political element, in which they 
had too often been ſucceſsful eyen at the | Britiſh court, after our troops 
and navies had ſcoured them out of the field and the ocean. They had 
no reaſon here to expect any favour of us, as we were only retaliating the 
long train of innocent blood of our fellow · ſubjects they had wantonly cauſed 
to be ſhed by their red mercenaries, and their fears now hecame as great as 
their danger but they were needleſs ; for though the Alebahma French, 
and many towns of the Muſkohge, were in a violent ferment, when the fore- 


{aid warriors returned home, yet by the treacherous mediation of the above- 


mentioned traders and their baſe aſſociates, the breach was made up. Had 


they been bleſt with the leaſt ſpark of that love for the good of their coun» 
try, which the :favages and French are, they could have then perſuaded 
the Indians, to have driven the French from the dangerous Alebahma; 


and an alliance with the Chikkaſah and Choktah would have effectually 
deſtroyed the dangerous line of circumvallation they afterwards drew 


around our valuable colonies. And as the Cheerake, by their ſituation, 
might eaſily have been induced to join in the formidable treaty, they; with 


encouragement, would have proved far ſuperior to all che northern red 
n . Frame were ee with. 


tit vs 1 ani Genes of South Caroling, a . W 


relating; the true ſituatlon of our Indian affairs, directed on his majeſty's 
ſervice: but though it contained many things of importance, (Which the 
French, under ſuch circumſtances, would have faithfully improved) and 
required immediate diſpatch; our Muſkohge traders, to whoſe care 1 
had ſent it by ſome Chikkaſah runners; were ſo daringly baſe as to open it, 


and Aeſtrey what their ſelf. inteteſted views ſeemed ta require, and. delayed 
the conveyatice of the xeſt a vonſiderable time, to prevent others from reap- 
ing 'the betiefit of the trade before them. When I went down, I com- 
plained of their miſconduct, and the Governor having promiſed me a 


public ſeal,” threatened them loudly; but ſome after circumſtances in trade 
made him to think! it not worth while to put his threats in execution. 


When the French were deſtitute of goods at Tumbikpe:garriſon, while 
Tc | they 
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they were at war with the Engliſh, their policy allowed them to ſuffer 
ſeveral of our traders to deal with the Choktah, without any interruption, 
in order to keep them quiet; but as ſoon as they had a proper ſupply, they 
excited their treacherous friends to plunder, and kill our people. They, 
who had the fortune to get ſafe away, made great returns; which induced 
ſome to entertain too high notions of their profits, and ſo ſtrangers hazarded 
too much at once. While the French had poſſeſſion of Tumbikpe, 
we, who knew them, uſed to fend there only ſmall cargoes from the 
Chikkaſah country, to avoid tempting them too far: but one of our great 
men was reported to have perſuaded a couple of gentlemen to join in com- 
pany with his brother, (well known by the name of the Sphynx com- 
pany) in the Choktah trade, and to have ſupplied them very largely. 
They loaded, and ſent off 360 valuable horſes, which with all other 
concomitant charges, in going to ſuch a far-diſtant country, ſwelled 
it to a high amount. The traders, who were employed to vend the 
valuable cargo, gave large preſents to fix of the Muſkohge leaders, 
known to be moſt attached to the Britiſh intereſt, to eicors them, with a 
body of the Choktah, into the country. They paſſed by Alebahma, 
in the uſual parade of the Indian-traders, to the terror of the people 
in the fort. They proceeded as far as a powerful body of our Choktah 
friends had appointed to- meet them, but conſiderably overſtaid the fixed 
time there, in want of proviſions, as their common ſafety would not allow 
them to go a hunting : by the forcible perſuaſion. of the Muſkohge head- 
men, they unluckily returned about one hundred and forty miles back on 
a north-eaſt-courſe. But a. few days after, a party of Choktah friends 
came to their late camp, in order to encourage them to come on without 
the leaſt dread, as a numerous party were watching an opportunity to 
attack the French, and their own ſlaviſh countrymen; and that they would 
ſurely engage them very ſucceſsfully, while the traders. were fording Mo- 
bille-river, eight miles above Tumbikpe-fort,. under a powerful eſcortment 
of their faithful friends. So wiſely had they laid their plan, though it was 
diſconcerted by the cautious conduct of the Muſkohge head- men: for they 
are all ſo wary and jealous, that. when they ſend any of their people on a 
_ diſtant errand, they fix the exact time they are to return home; and if they 
exceed but one day, they on the ſecond fend out a party on diſcovery *. 


I ſhall lere mention an inſtance of that kind: at this time, a hunting camp of the Chik- 
kaſah went out to the extent of their winter-limits between the Choktah and Muſkohge 


countries: 
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Our Choktah traders having been thus induced to return to the Muſ- 
kohge country, proceeded ſoon afterwards ſeventy miles on almoſt a nor- 
thern courſe, and from theneg to the Chikkaſah about weſt by north 300 


miles of very mountainous land, till within forty miles of that extenſive 
and fertile country afterward, on a ſouthern direction to the Choktah, 160 


miles. This was a very oblique courſe, ſomewhat reſembling the letter 
G reverted, its tail from Charles-town, conſiſting of 720 miles, and 
the head of 530, in all 1250 miles—a great diſtance to travel through 
woods, with loaded horſes, where they ſhifred as they could, when 
the day's march was over; and through the varying ſeaſons of the 
on Theſe traders were charged with great negle&, in being ſo long 


countries : but being deſirous of enlarging their hunt, they ſent off a ſprightly young warrior 
to diſcover certain lands they were unacquainted with, which they pointed to by the courſe 
of the ſun, lying at the diſtance of about thirty miles. Near that place, he came up with a 
camp of Choktah, who ſeemed to treat him kindly, giving him veniſon and parched 
corn to eat: but while he was eating what ſome of the women had laid before him, 
one of the Choktah creeped behind him, and ſunk his tomohawk into his head. His 


aſſociates helped him to carry away the victim, and they hid it in a hollow tree, at 


a conſiderable diſtance from their camp; after which they ſpeedily removed. When 
the time for his return was elapſed, the Chikkaſah, next day, made a place of ſecurity 
for their women and children, under the protection of a few warriors ; and the morning 
following, painted themſelves red and black, and went in queſt of their kinſman, 
Though they were ſtrangers. to the place, any farther than by their indications to him 
before he ſet off, yet ſo ſwift and ſkilful woods-men were they, that at twelve o'clock 
that day, they came to the Choktah camping place, where, after a narrow ſearch, they 
diſcovered the trace of blood on a fallen tree, and a few drops of freſh blood on the 
leaves of trees, in the courſe they had dragged the corpſe ; theſe directed them to the wooden 
urn, wherein the remains of their kinſman were incloſed, They ſaid, as they were men and 
warriors, it belonged to the female relations to weep for the dead, and to them to revenge it. 
They ſoon concluded to carry off the corpſe, to the oppoſite fide of a neighbouring ſwamp, 


and then to purſue. Having depoſited the body out of the reach of beafts of prey, they ſet 


off in purſuit of the Choktah : they came up with them before day-light, ſurrounded their 
camp, attacked them, killed one, and wounded ſeveral, whooping aloud, ** that they were 
Chikkaſah, who never firſt looſed the friend-knot between them and others, nor failed in re- 
venging blood; but ye are raguiſh, Choktah ; you know you are likewiſe cowards ; and that 


you are worſe than wolves, for they kill, only that they may eat, but you give your 


friends ſomething to eat, that you may kill them with ſafety,” They told them, as they had 
left their gallant ' relation unſcalped in a tree, they left their cowardly one in like manner, 
along-fide of another tree. They put up the death whoo whoop, returned, ſcaffolded their 
dead kinſman, and joined their own camp without any interruption. The reader will be 
able to form a proper avs. rio of the tex. Bi and abilities of the Indian ſavages, from theſe 


facts. — 
. | before 
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before they reached the Choktah country; this was to invalidate. the 
pretenſions of two other gentlemen, towards obtaining bills of exchange on 
the government, according to the ſtrongspromiſes they had, for any 
loſſes they might fuſtain in their Choktah' cargo of goods, &c. Not- 
withſtanding the former were utter ſtrangers to the Chikkafah and Choktah, 
and in juſtice could only expect the common privilege of ' Britiſh 
ſubjects, yet his Excellency beſtowed on them a large piece of written 
| ſheep-ſkin, bearing the impreſſion of the threatening lion and unicorn, to 
frighten every other ttader from dealing with the Choktah, at their peril. 
The Chikkaſah traders were much terrified at the unuſual ſight of the en- 
livened pictures of ſuch voracious animals. My ſituation cauſed me then 
to be ſilent, on that ſtrange point; but when the chief of them, who carried 
thoſe bees-wax- pictures, came to my trading houſe, chiefly to mlarge on 
the dreadful power of thoſe fierce creatures, —I told him, as they anſwered 
the deſign, in making ſo many trembling believers, among the Indians, 


I did not imagine tith ſd Weite u te attempt to impoſe his ſcare- rows 


upon me; but that, as his Excellency had dipped me too deep in a 
dangerous and very expenſive affair, and had done me the honour to 
ſend for me to Charles-town on his majeſty's ſervice, at the very time 
I could have ſecured them in the eſteem of the fickle Choktah, I ſnould 
not by any means oppoſe their aim of graſping the whole Choktah trade, 
be their plan ever ſo unwiſe and unfair. The letter the gentleman deli- 
vered to me was dated April 22, Anno 1747, in which his excellency ac- 
knowleged, in very obliging terms, that I had been very ſerviceable to the 
government, by my management among the Choktah, and might be aſ- 
ſured of his countenance and friendſhip. As the reſt of it concerned my- 
ſelf in other matters, and contained ſome things of the meaſures of go- 
vernment relating to the point in view, it may be right not to publiſh it : 
but it is among the public records in Charles-town, and may be ſeen in 
the ſecretary's office. The traders, after this interview, ſet off for the 
Choktah : : and I 1 in a few er” -to South Carolina. 


| Soon after I ren at Charles. town, I evata not but highly reſent the 
governor's ungenerous treatment of, and injuſtice to me, in ſending for me 
to the neglect of my trade, only to carry on his unparalleled favourite 
ſcheme,—and ] ſoon ſet off for the Chikkaſah, without taking the leaſt for- 

mal leave of his Excellency. By ſome means, he ſoon knew of my depar- 
3 ture, 
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ture, and perſuaded G. .G——n,. Eſq; (one of the two 8 in South - 
Carolina, who only could influence me againſt my own liking) to follow 
till he overtook me, and urge me to return, and accompany me to his 
Excellency's houſe. At his earneſt ſollicitations, the gentleman complied, 
came up with me, and prevailed an me to go back according to requeſt. | 
I had plenty of courtly excuſes for my complaints and grievances, and in 
the hearing of my friend was earneſtly preſſed to forget and forgive all 
that was paſt; with ſolemn promiſes of full redreſs, according to his for- 
mer engagement of drawing bills of exchange in my favour, on the go- 
vernment, if South- Carolina had not honour enough to repay me what | 


had expended in opening a trade with the numerous Choktah—beſides 
en for hardſhips, hazards, &c. 


—4 wiſh 1 could here alſo celebrate his ſincerity and faithfulneſs on this occa- 
fion—As I could nor well ſuſpect a breach of public faith, after it had been 
pledged in ſo ſolemn a manner, he had not much difficulty in detaining me 
on ſundry pretexts, till the expected great Choktah crop of deer-ſkins and 
beaver muſt have been gathered, before I could poſſibly return to the 
Chikkaſah country, and from thence proceed to rival the Sphynx-com- 
pany. Under thoſe circumſtances, I was detajned ſo late in November, 
that the ſnow fell upon me at Ediſto, the firſt day, in company with 
Captain W——4, an old trader of the Okwhuſke, who was going to 
Savanah. In the ſeverity of winter, froſt, ſnow, hail, and heavy rains 
ſucceed each other, in theſe climes, ſo that I partly rode, and partly ſwam 
to the Chikkaſah country; for not expecting to ſtay long below, I took no 
leathern canoe. Many of the broad deep creeks, that were almoſt dry 
when I went down, had now far overflowed their banks, ran at a rapid 
rate, and were unpaſſable to any but deſperate people: when I got within 
forty miles of the Chikkaſah, the rivers and ſwamps were dreadful, 
by rafts of timber driving down the former, and the great fallen trees 
floating in the latter, for near a mile in length. Being forced to wade deep 
through cane-ſwamps or woody thickets, it proved very troubleſome to 
keep my fire arms dry, on which, as a ſecond means, my life depended ; 
for, by the high rewards of the French, ſome enemies were always rambling 
about in ſearch of us. On the eaſtern ſide of one of the rivers, in taking a 
ſweep early in a wet morning, in queſt of my horſes, I diſcovered ſmoke 
on a {mall piece of Aline ae in a ſwamp, pretty near the edge; I 
| moved 
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moved nearer from tree to tree, till I diſcovered them to be Choktah creep- 
ing over the fire. I withdrew without being diſcovered, or the leaſt ap- 
prehenſion of danger, as at the worſt, I could have immediately inſwamped, 
ſecured a retreat with my truſty fire-arms, and taken through the river 
and the broad ſwamp, which then reſembled a mixt ocean of wood and 
water, I ſoon obſcrved the tracks of my horſes, found them, and ſet off. 
At the diſtance of an hundred yards from the river, there was a large and 
deep lagoon, in the form of a ſemi-circle. As ſoon as I ſwam this, and got 
on the bank, I drank a good draught of rum: in the middle of the river, I = 
was forced to throw away one of my belt-piſtols, and a long French ſcalp- 
ing knife I had- found, where the Choktah killed two of our traders. 
When I got on the oppoſite ſhore, I renewed my draught, put my fire- 
arms in order, and ſet up the war-whoop. I had often the like ſcenes, 
till I got to the Chikkaſah country, which was alſo all afloat. The peo- 
ple had been ſaying, a little before I got home, that ſhould I chance to 
be on the path, it would be near fifty days before I could paſs the neigh- 
bouring deep ſwamps; for, on account of the levelneſs of the land, the 
waters contiguous to the Chikkaſah, are uſually in winter ſo long in 
emptying, before the ſwamps become paſſable. As I had the misfor- 
tune to loſe my tomohawk, and wet all the punk in my ſhot-pouch by 
ſwimming the waters, I could not ſtrike fire for the ſpace of three days, and 
nm rained extremely hard, during that time. By being thoroughly wet ſo 
long, in the cold month of December, and nipped with the froſt, ſeven 
months elapſed before I had the proper ule. of the fingers of my right- 
hand. On that long and dangerous war-path, I was expoſed to many 
dangers, and yet ſo extricated op ſelf, that it would appear like meien 
to enumerate them.” MT 01820 


J often e of truſting to the governor's promiſes, and ſo have 
many others. The Cheerake, Attab Kullab Kullab, whoſe name is the ſuperla- 
tive of a ſkilful cutter of wood, called by us, The Little Carpenter,” had 
equal honour with me of receiving from his Exceltency a conſiderable num- 
ber of letters, which he ſaid were not agrecable to the old beloved ſpeech. 
He kept them regularly. piled in a bundle, according to the time he re- 
ceived them, and often ſhewed them to the traders, in order to expoſe 
their fine promiling . contents. The firſt, he uſed to ſays contained a little 
| i _— 3 Won | truth 
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truth, and he excuſed the failure of the greater part of it, as he imagined 
much bufineſs might have perplexed him, ſo as to occaſion him to forget 
complying with his ſtrong; promiſe. “ But count, ſaid he, the lying black 
marks of this one:“ and he deſcanted minutely on every circumſtance of it. 
His patience being exhauſted, he added, they were an heap of black 
broad N and b to be burne 1 in the old years fire.“ 


Near the Muſkohge country, on my way to the Chikkaſah, I met my 
old friends, Pa Yah-Matahab, the Chikkaſah head war-chieftain, and Ming- 
. go-Puſhkooſh, the great Red-Shoes* brother, journeying to Charles-town, 
with one of the beaus of the Sphynx-company, to relate the loſs of the 
moſt part of that great cargo they fo. unwiſely carried. at once, and to ſo- 
licit for a further ſupply. Thoſe traders, one excepted, were very indiſ- 
ereet, proud and ſtubborn. They ſtrove who could out-dreſs, or moſt 
vilify the other even before the Indians, who were ſurpriſed, as they 
never heard the French to degrade one another. The haughty plan they 
laid, againſt the repeated perſuaſions of the other, was the cauſe of all their 
loſſes they firſt loſt the affection of the free, and equally proud Choktah; 
for they fixed as an invariable rule, to keep them at a proper diſtance, as 
they termed it; whereas. I, according to. the frequent,. ſharp, upbraiding 
language of the familiar ſavages to them, ſat and ſmoked with the head-men 
on bear-ſkins, ſet the young people to their various diverſions, and then 
viewed them with pleaſure. | 


Norwidkfikiding the bad treatment I had received; as I was apprehenſive 
of the difficulties they would neceſſarily be expoſed to, on account of 
their ignorance and haughtineſs, I wrote to them, by a few Chikkaſah 
warriors, truly informing them. of the temper of the Indians, and the 
difficulties they would probably be expoſed to, from the policy of the 
French at Tumbikpe; and that though T had purpoſed to ſet off for 
South-Carolina, I would poſtpone going ſo ſoon, if they were of my opi- 
nion, that Mr. J. C—l (who joined with me in the letter) and 1 could be 
of any ſervice to their mereantile affairs. They received our well- in- 
tended epiſtle, and were ſo polite as to order their black interpretreſs to 
bid our red couriers tell us, they thanked us for our friendly offer, but 
did not ſtand in need of our aſſiſtance. They walked according to the weak. 
crooked. rule they had received below, and fared accordingly,: for the diſ- 

obliged 
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obliged ſavages 'took moſt part of the tempting cargo. At this time, the 
French had only two towns and a half in their intereſt, and they were ſo wa- 
vering, that they could not rely on their friendſhip; much leſs on their abi- 
lity of reſiſting the combined power of the reſt af the nation; and they 
were on the very point of removing that uſeful / and commanding garriſon 
Tumbikpe, and ſettling one on another eaſtern-branch of the river, 
called Potagahatche, in order to decoy many of the Choktah to ſettle 
there by degrees, and intercept the Engliſn traders, on their way up from 
our ſettlements. Fhis was as wile a plan as could poſſibly have been con- 
certed, under the difficult circumſtances they laboured at that time. 
But the unjuſt and unwiſe meaſures of the governor of South - Caro- 
lina, in ſending his favourite traders with a ſcare- crow of bees - wax, to keep 
off others who were more intelligent, gave the deſponding French a fa- 
vourable opportunity to exert their powers, and regain the loſt affections 


of a conſiderable number of our red allies; for none of our traders had now 


any * in the IR country, nor were OY non to Tp ay wack 
Mr. Conch tha rrader'] juſt anc; was 2 a kd bee among 
the Chikkaſah, and indefatigable in ſerving his country, without regard- 
ing thoſe dangers that would chill the blood of a great many others; 
and he was perfect maſter of the Indian language. About a year after this 
period, he went to Red Shoes? town, and in a ſummer's night, when he 
was chatting with our great Engliſh friend along - ſide of his Chikkaſah 
wife, a party of the corrupt ſavages, that had been ſent by the French, 
ſhot him through the ſhoulder, and her dead on the ſpot; Red Shoes af- 
terwards fared the ſame fate, by one of his o cauntry-men, for the ſake 
of a French reward, while he was eſcorting the foreſaid gallant trader, and 
others, from the Chikkaſah to his own country. He had the misfortune 
to be taken very ſick on the path, and to lye apart from the camp, accord- 
ing to their uſual cuſtom: à Judas, tempted by the high reward of the 
| French for killing him, officiouſly - pretended: to take great care of him, 
While Red Shoes kept his face toward him, the barbarian had ſuch 
feelings of awe and pity, that he had not power to perpetrate his 
wicked deſign; but when he turned his back, then he gave the fatal 
ſhot. In a moment the wretch ran off, and though the whole camp 
were out in an inſtant, to a conſiderable breadth, he evaded their 
e by darting himſelf like a make, into a deep crevice of the 
earth. 
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earth. The old trader, who was ſhot through the ſhoulder, going two 
years after the death of this our brave red friend, unfortunately a quarter of 
a mile into the woods, from the ſpacious clearing of the Chikkaſah coun- 
try, while all the men were on their winter hunt, and having only a to- 
mohawk in his hand, the cowardly French Indians attacked him by ſurpriſe, 
ſhot him dead, and carried his ſcalp to Tumbikpe- fort: another white 
man unarmed, but out of the circle they had ſuddenly formed, ran for 
his fire-arms; but he and the traders came too late to overtake the blood- 
hounds. In this manner, fell thoſe two valuable drave men, by — 80 
would have trembled t to attick them o on an "quality." | 


| The French Wing drawn off ſome towns from the national confederacy, 
and corrupted them, they began to ſhew themſelves in their proper colours, 
and publicly offered rewards for our ſcalps. Of this I was ſoon informed 
by two Choktah runners, and in a few days time, I ſent them back well 
pleaſed. I defired them to inform their head-men, that about the time 
thoſe days I had marked down to them, were elapſed, I would be in their 
towns with a cargo, and diſpoſe of it in the way of the French, as they 
were ſo earneſt in ſtealing the Engliſh people. I charged them with a long 
relation of every thing I thought might be conducive ro the main point 
in view; which was, the continuance of a fair open trade with a free 
people, who by treaty were become allies of Great Britain; not ſubjecta, 
as our public records often wrongly term them—but people of one fire. 
As only merit in war-exploits, and flowing language and oratory, gives any 
of them the leaſt preference above the reſt, they can form no other idea 
of kings and ſubjects than that of tyrants Uonihevying over baſe en: 
of courſe, their various dlalecte have no names for ſuch. E 


I left the Chikkaſab, md nech in the Choktah country before the ex- 
piration of the broken days, or time we had appointed, with a conſiderable 
cargo. By the intended monopoly of our great beloved man, in frighten- 
ing the Chikkaſah traders, there were no Engliſh goods in the nation, when 
1 went: and the neceſſity of the times requiring a liberal - diſtribution, 
according to my former meſſage, that alone muſt have fallen heavy upon 
me under the public faith, without any additional experices. A day 
before I got there, Minggo Puſhkooſh, the half-brother of Red Shoes, was 
returned home from Charles-town, and by him I had the honour of re- 
Uu ceiving 
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ceiving a friendly and polite letter from the governor. His main aim, at. 
this ſickened time of Indian trade, was to recover the yalue of the goods 
that had been loſt in the Choktah country. He recommended one of the. 
traders of the Sphynx-company, to my patronage, preſſing me to aſſiſt him. 

as far as I poſſibly could, and likewiſe to endeavour to ſtorm Tumbikpe-fort, 

promiſing at the ſame time, ta 5250 anſwerable to me for all my rea- 

ſonable charges in that affair. I complied with every tittle of the gentle- 
man's requeſt, as far as I could, without charging him for it in the 
leaſt. As I. had then, the greateſt part. of my. cargo on hand, I lent the 
other what he ſtood in need of, that he might regain what his former 
pride and folly had occaſioned to be Joſt. At that time, powder and ball 
were ſo very ſcarce, that I could have ſold. to the Choktah, as much as: 
would have produced fifteen. hundred buck- ſkins, yet the exigency was ſo 
preſſing, I gave them the chief part of my ammunition, though as ſpar- 
ingly as I could—for the French by our purſuit of wrong meaſures, (al- 
ready mentioned). and their own policy, had dipped them into a civil war. 
As I had then no call to ſacrifice my private intereſt for the emolument 
of the public, without indemnity, ſo I was not willing to ſuſpe& ano- 
ther breach of public faith. Red Shoes brother came up freighted with 
plenty, of. courtly promiſes, and for his own ſecurity he was not backward 
in relating them to his brethren; otherwiſe, they would bave killed both. 
him and me; which would have reconciled them to the F rench, who a 
few days before, had propoſed our maſſacre by a.long formal meſſage to 
them, as they afterwards informed me. I plainly ſaw their minds were 
unfixed, for their civil war proved very ſharp. Minggo Puſhkogſh and ſeve- 
ral head-men conducted me from town to town, to the crowd of tlie ſeven 
lower towns, which lie next to New Orleans: but they took proper care 
to make our ſtages ſhort enough, that I might have the honour to con- 
verſe with, all their beloved men and chief warriors, and have the favour. 
to give them plenty of preſents, in return for ſo great an obligation. 
The Indian head-men deem it a trifle to go hundreds of miles, on ſuch a 
gladſome errand; and very few of them e are ſlow in honouring the traders 
with a viſit, and a long, rapid, poetic e "Tp will come {everal. 
miles t to Sie 55 a deer gen. 


When. I arrived at the thick ſettlement of theſe lower towns, I began to 
imagine they had opened a communication with their ſubterranean brethren 
of Nanne Yah; I was honoured with the company of a greater number 
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of red chiefs of war, and old beloved men, than probably ever appeared 
in imperial Rome. They in a very friendly manner, tied plenty of 
bead - garters round my neck, arms, and legs, and decorated me, 4 la mode 
America. I did myſelf the honour to fit them out with ſilver arm- plates, 
gorgets, wriſt- plates, ear-bobs, &c. &c. which they kindly received, and 
proteſted they would never part with them, for the ſake of the giver. How] - 
ever, by all my perſuaſions, they would not undertake ro ſtorm Tumbikpe- 
fort, though I offered ro accompany them, and put them in a ſure wa 

of carrying it. They told me I was mad, for the roaring of the cannon 
was as dreadful as the ſharpeſt thunder, and that the French with one 

of their great balls would tear me in pieces, as ſoon as I appeared in 
view. Wibe 


While they declined a French war, their own civil war became bitter 
beyond expreſſion. They frequently engaged, one party againſt the other, 
in the open fields: when our friends had fired away all their ammunition, 
they took to their hiccory- bows and barbed arrows, and ruſhed on the 
oppolite party, with their bare tomohawks, like the moſt deſperate ve- 
terans, regardleſs of life. They did not ſeem to regard dying ſo much, 8 
as the genteel appearance they made when they took the open field, on 
purpoſe to kill or be killed. They uſed to tell the Engliſh traders they 
were going on ſuch a day to fight, or die for them, and earneſtly impor- 
tuned them for a Stroud blanket, or white ſhirt a- piece, that they might 
make a genteel appearance in Engliſh cloth, when they died. It was not 

ſafe to refuſe them, their minds were ſo diſtracted by the deſperate ſitua- 
tion of their affairs; for as they were very ſcarce of ammunition, the F rench 
wiſely headed their friend-party, with ſmall cannon, battered down the 
others ſtockaded*forts, and in the end reduced them to the neceſlity of a 


coalition. Theſe evils were occaſioned merely * the avarice arp Wane of . 
thoſe 1 have {tiled the Hh: an peers ror 


+ ha ths i tide the ſmall-pox alſo'y was bb 8 1 1 

5 into the Choktah country, from below: and it depopulated them 

as much as the civil war had done. The Choktah who eſcorted me into 

the Chikkaſah nation, were infected with that malady in the woods, and 

ſoon {ſpread 1 it among others; theſe, a little time after, among the Muſkohge, 

| As were in company with me, on our way to Charles-town. 1 unluckily 25 
Un oe end „ 21 rf 
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the honour to receive from the Governor, another polite letter, dated Sep- 
tember the 17th, anno 1749, citing me, under the great ſeal of the pro- 
vince, to come down with a party of Indians, as I had given his excel- 
lency notice of their deſire of paying a friendly viſit to South Carolina. 
And having purchaſed and redeemed three French captives which the Chik- 
kaſal had taken in war, under their leader Pa. Tub- Matabab, I now be- 
ſtowed them on him, to enable him to make a flouriſhing entrance into 
Charles-town, after the manner of their American triumphs. He was 
very kind to them, though their manners were as ſavage as his own : ex- 


cepting a few beads they uſed to count, with a ſmall ſilver croſs faſtened: 


to the top of them, they had nothing to diſtingmſh them, and were 
ignorant of every point of Chriſtianity. I ſet off with above twenty 
warriors, and a few women, along with the aforeſaid war- leader, for 
Charles-town. As the French kept a watchful eye on my conduct, and 
the commanding officers of Tumbikpe garriſon in the Choktah, and the 
Alebahma in the Muſkohge country kept a continual communication with 
each other, the former equipped a party of their Choktah to retake the 
French captives by force, if we did not previouſly deliver them to a. 
French party of the Muſkohge, who were ſent by the latter as in the name 
of the whole nation, though falſely, to terrify us into a compliance. We 
had to paſs through the Muſkohge country in our way to the Britiſh ſet- 
tlements; and though the French were at a great diſtance, yet they planned. 
their ſchemes with conſummate wiſdom : for the two companies met at the 
time appointed, from two oppoſite courſes of about a hundred. and 
fifty miles apart, on the moſt difficult paſs from Charles-town to the 
Miſſiſippi, where the path ran through a ſwamp. of ten miles, be- 
tween high mountains; which were impaſſable in any other place for 
a great diſtance, on either ſide. Here, the Muſkohge left the Choktah: 
company, and met us within half. a- day's march of their advantageous. 
camping place. The foremoſt of our party had almoſt fired on thoſe 
Muſkohge who were a-head of the reſt; but, as ſoon as they ſaw their 
white emblems of peace, they et, and we joined company. As 
ſoon as I heard them tell their errand, I ſent out three warriors to recon- 
noitre the place, leſt we ſhould unawares be ſurrounded by another party 
of them; but there was no ambuſcade. The Muſkohge leader was called 
by the traders, the Lieutenant,“ and had been a Ready friend to their 
- intereſt, till by our. uſual miſmanagement in Indian affairs, he became: 
entirely. 
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The =d aide . much of the k kindly deli of the K We 
to ſuch of his countrymen as were poor, anc of their generous protection 
to the whole; contraſted with the ambitious. views of the Engliſh, who were N 
not content with their deer-ſkins and beaver, but coveted their lands. He 
ſaid. the Muſkobge were ſorry and ſurpriſed that their old friends the 
Chikkaſah, in concert with a mad Engliſhman, ſhould ſeduce their warriors.” 
to join with them to ſpill the blood of their French beloyed riends, when 
they. were, by national conſent, only. to revenge crying loo againſt * 
the Aquahpah; and that the former would be aſhamed to allow the latter 
to carry thoſe captives, who were their friends, through their nation to 
Charles-town. But, ſaid he, as the Muſkohge are deſirous always to make 
hands with the Chikkaſah, the head- -men haye ſent me in their name, to 
requeſt you Pa- Tab- Matabab and other beloved warriors, to deliver to me 
thoſe unfortunate priſoners, as a full proof you are deſirous of 1 tying faſt the 
old friend-knot, which you have looſed in ſome meaſure,” In this manner, 
che red ambaſſador of the dangerous Alebahma French captain flouriſhed 
away and waited for a favourable anſwer, according to the confident hopes 
his employer had ene him to entertain, 5 * gt motive of K fee 
intereſt. | Su 5 77 . 
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But though the daring Chikkaſah leader, and each of vs, according to 
ao were ſilent, during the recital of. the diſagrecable harangue, only by 
ſtern- ſpeaking countenances, Pa-2; 25. Matabab replied, | « O- you Muſkohge : 
eorrupted chieftain, who are degenerated ſo low as 4 become A firong- f 
mouthed friend of the French, whoſe tongues are known of a Joi ong time, 
to be forked like thoſe of the dangerous ſnakes : ; your ſpeech has run 
through my ears, like the noiſe of a threatening high wind, which attacks 
the traveller as ſoon as he climbs to the top of a rugged ſteep. mountain th 
though as he came along, the air was ſcarcely favourable enough for th 
to breathe in. You ſpeak highly 1 in praiſe of the French; and o do the 
baſer ſort of the Choktah, becauſe every year they receive preſents to make 
their lying mouths ſtrong, That empty ſounding | kettle, faſtened ar 
the top of your ue 1 ſide of you, I know to be French, and 5 
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other things it contains, I gueſs, are of the ſame forked-tongued family; 
for if your ſpeech had come from your own heart, it muſt have been 
ſtraighter. What can be more crooked than it now is? Though I have no 
occaſion to make any reply to your unjuſt complaints againſt the Engliſh 
people, as their chieftain, my friend, has his ears open, and can eafily con- 
fute all you ſaid againſt his people and himſelf ; yet to prevent any need- 
leſs delay on our day s march, I ſhall give as full an anſwer to your ſpeech, 
as the ſhort time we can ſtay here will allow. Since the time the Engliſh 
firſt ſhaked hands with you, have not they always held you faſt by the arm, 
cloſe to their heart, contrary, to the good liking of your favourite French ? 
And had they not helped you with a conſtant ſupply of every thing you 
ſtood in need of, in what manner could you have lived at home? Beſides, 
how could you have ſecured your land from being ſpoiled by the many 
friendly red people of the French, iſſuing from the cold north? Only for 
their brotherly help, the artful and covetous French, by the weight of pre- 
ſents and the ſkill of their forked tongues, would before now, have ſet you 
to war againſt each other, in the very ſame manner they have done by the 
Choktah; and when by long and ſharp ſtruggles, you had greatly weakened 
9 they by the aſſiſtance of their northern red friends, would have 
ſerved you in the very ſame manner, their lying mouths, from their own guilty 
hearts, have taught you ſo unjuſtly and ſhamefully to repeat of the Engliſh. 
You have openly acknowledged your baſe ingratitude to your beſt and old 
ſteady friends, who, I believe, could damage you as much as they have be- 
friended you, if you provoke them to it. Allowing the ſpeech you have ut- 
tered with your mouth to be true, that you are ſent by all the red chieftains 
of your Muſkohge people, were your hearts ſo weak as to imagine it could 
any way frighten, the Chikkaſah ? ? Ye well know, the ugly yellow French 
have proved moſt bitter enemies to us, ever ſince we diſappointed them 
in their ſpiteful deſign of inflaving and murdering our poor, defenceleſs, 
and inoffenſive red brethren, the Nahchee, on the banks of the Meſheſ- 
heepe water-path. Ye may love them, if it ſeems good to your hearts; 
your example that way ſhall have no weight with us. We are born and 
bred in a ſtate of war with them: and though we have loſt the greater 
part of our people, chiefly through the mean ſpirit of their red hirelings, 
who were continually ſtealing our people for the ſake of a reward; yet they 
feelingly know we beat them, and their employers, in every public engage- 
ment. We are the ſame people, and we ſhall certainly live and die, in 
I eh 
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ſuch a manner as not to ſully the ancient character of our warlike fore-fathers. 
As the French conſtantly employed their red people in acts of enmity 
- againſt our Engliſh traders, as well as us,—my beloved friend, ſtanding there 
before you, complained of it to the Goweno-Mz inggo in Charles-town, (the 
Governor of South- Carolina) and he gave: him Hoolbo Hooreſo Paraſta 
Orebtoopa, (their method of expreſſing our provincial ſeal, for hoolbo ſignifies 
a picture, hooreſo. marked, or painted, paraſta made bread of, and oretoopa 
beloved, or of high note or power,) I and my warriors gladly ſhaked hands 
with his ſpeech; and ſo did thoſe of your own country, who aſſured 
us, they always ſcorned to be ſervants to the crafty lying French. At 

their own defire, our old beloved men crowned them warriors, in 
the moſt public and ſolemn manner. They were free either to ſhut 
or open their ears to the Engliſh beloved ſpeech. And why ſhould 
we not be as free to go to war againſt our old enemies, as you are againſt 
yours ? We are your friends by treaty ; but we ſcorn a mean compliance 
to any demand, that would caſt a diſgrace on our national character. You 
have no right to demand of me thoſe ugly French priſoners. We 
took them in war, at the riſque of blood : and at home in our national 
council, we firmly agreed not to part with any of them, in a tame man- 
ner, till we got to Charles. town. If the Muſkohge are as defirous as we, 
to continue to hold each other firmly by the hand, we ſhall never looſe 
the friend-knot : we believe ſuch a tie is equally profitable to each of 
us, and hope to continue it, to the lateſt times.” 


When the French ambaſſador found he ut fail in bis cher aim, he 
with a very ſubmiſſive tone, requeſted the Chikkafah war-leader | to give 
him a token, whereby he might get the other captives Who were left 
at home: but as they uſually deny with modeſty, he told him, he could not 
adviſe him to take the trouble to go there, as he believed the head men had 
kept them behind on purpoſe that they ſhould be burnt at the ſtake, if any 
miſchance befell him and his warriors, before they returned home, on ac- 
count of his French priſoners. Finding that his threats and entreaties both 
proved ineffectual, he was obliged to aequieſce. Soo after, we ſer off, and 
he and his chagrined Wonen Ae took up! their caveling bundles, 
40d followed us. — is e 
on that Jay? s march, a little before we entered the long mii 
all our Chikkaſah friends ſtaid behind, KO and cutting up . 
Alo: 
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falo: By this means, 1 was a conſiderable v way before the f pack. -hor rles, 
when we entered into that winding and difficalt pals, Which Was a 
continued thicket. After riding about a mile, 1 giſcoyered the freſh 
tracks of three Indians. I went back, put the white degple on their 
guard, gave my horſe and ſword to a corpulent member of the Sphynx- 
company, and ſet off a-head, ſhunning the path in ſuch places where the 
ſavages were moſt likely to poſt themſelves. Now and then I put up the 
whoop on different ſides of the path, both to ſecure myſelf and intimi- 
date the oppoſite ſcout· party; otherwiſe, I might have paid dear for | it, as 
I ſaw from a riſing point, the canes where they were paſſi ng, to ſhake. 
I became more cautious, and they more fearful of being incloſed by our 
party, They ran off to their camp, and fpeedily from thence up the craggy 
rocks, as their tracks teſtified. Their lurking place was as artfully choſen, 
as a wolf could have fixed on his den. When our friendly Indians came to our 
camp, it was too late to give chaſe : they only viewed their tracks. At 
night, the Chikkaſah war-leader gave out a very enlivening wWar ſpeech, 
well adapted to the circumſtances of time and place, and each of us 
lay in the woodland-form of a war- camp. As we were on our guard, 
the enemy did not think it conſiſtent with their ſafety to attack us 
— ambuſcading is their favourite plan of operation. The next day 
by agreement, the Indians led che van, and 1 brought, up. the rear aith 
the French priſoners. A fhort way from our camp, there were ſteep 
rocks, very difficult for loaded horſes to rear and aſcend. Moft of them 
had the good fortune to get ſafe up, but ſome which 1 eſcorted, tum- 
bled backwards; ; this detained us ſo long, that the van gained near three 
wiles upon us. I poſted. myſelf on the top of one of the rocks, as a 
centinel to prevent our being ſurpriſed by the ' Chokrah, and diſcovered them 
crawling on the. ground behind trees, a conſiderable way off, on the fide of 
a ſteep mountain, oppoſite to us. 1 immediately put vp the war whoop, 
and told a young man with me the occaſion of itz but he being 
fatigued and vexed with his ſharp exetciſe, on account of the Horſes, 
only curſed them, and ſaid, we were warriors, and would fight them, 
if they durſt come near enough. As I was cool, 1 helped and haſ- 
tened him off: in the mean while, 1 cautioned the captives againſt at- 
tempting to fly to the enemy in caſe they attacked us, as their lives 
ſhould certainly pay for it—and they promiſed. they would not. We at 
laſt ſer off, and met with no interruption : the enemy having a ſharp 
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dread of our BE think, who would have ſoon ran back to our aſſiſtance, 
had they attacked us—About an hour after our company, we got to camp. 
The Choktah ar night came down from the mountains, and creeped after us. 
Our camp was pitched on very convenient ground, and as they could not 
ſurpriſe us, they only viewed at a proper diſtance, and retired. But they 
uſed an artful ftratagem, to draw ſome of us into their treacherous ſnares; 
for they ſtole one of the bell horſes, and led it away to a place near 
their den, which was about a mile below us, in a thicket of reeds, where 
the creek formed a ſemi- circle. This horſe was a favourite with the gallant 
= active young man 1 had eſcorted the day before to camp. 1 


As he was of a chearful and happy temper, the people were much ſurpriſed 
to find him at night peeviſh and querulous, contrary to every part of his 
paſt conduct; and though he delighted in arms, and carried them con- 
ſtantly when he went from camp, yet he went out without any this night, 
though I preſſed him to take them. In leſs than an hour, he returned 
ſafe, but confuſed and dejected. When he ſat down, he drooped his 
head on his hands, which were placed on his knees, and ſaid, the enemy 
were lurking, and that we ſhould ſoon be attacked, and ſome of us killed. 
As 1 pitied the ſtate of his mind, I only told him, that yeſterday, he 
and I knew the French ſavages were watching to take an advantage of us; 
but for his ſatisfaction 1 would take a ſweep, on foot, while the Chik- 
kaſah painted themſelves, according to their war-cuſtom when they ex- 
pect to engage an enemy. I went out with my gun, pouch, and belt- 
piſtols, and within two- hundred yards of the camp, diſcovered the ene- 
mies tracks; they had paſſed over a boggy place of the creek, upon an 
old hyrricane- tree. I proceeded with the utmoſt caution, poſting myſelf 
now and then behind large trees, and looking out ſharply leſt I ſhould fall 
into an ambuſcade, which the Choktah are cunning artiſts in forming. 
In this manner I marched for three quarters of an hour, and then took to 
high ground, a little above the enemies camp, in order to return for help to 
| artack them. But the aforeſaid brave youth, led on by his ill genius, at this 
time mounted a fiery horſe, which ſoon ran into the ambuſcade, where they | 
| ſhot him with a bullet! in his breaſt, and another entered a little below the heart. 
The horſe wheeled round in an inſtant, and ſprung off, but in pitching over 
a large fallen tree, the unfortunate rider, by reaſon of his mortal wounds, 
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fell off, a victim to the barbarians. One of them ſoon ſtruck a tomohawk 
into his head, juſt between his eyes, and jerked off a piece of ſcalp 
about the bigneſs of a dollar they took alſo his Indian breeches, and 
an handkerchief he had on his head, and immediately flew. through 
a thicket of briars, to ſecure their retreat. When they fired their twe 
guns, I immediately gave the ſhrill war-whoop, which was reſounded by one 
of the Chikkaſah that had been out a hunting from the camp. They in- 
ſtantly ſet off full ſpeed, naked, except their Indian breeches and macca- 
ſenes. I put myſelf in the ſame flying trim, on the enemies firing; we 
| ſoon came to the tragical ſpot, but without ſtopping, we took their 
tracks, gave chaſe, and continued it a great way: unluckily, as we were 
running down a ſteep hill, they diſcovered us from the top of ano- 
ther, and ſoon diſperſed themſelves; by which means, not being able 
to diſcover one track of thoſe foxes on the hard hilly ground, we were 
obliged to give over the chace, and returned to camp. We buried our friend, 
by fixing in a regular manner a large pile of great logs for the corpſe, with 
big tough ſapplings bent over it, and on each fide, thruſt deep into the 
ground, to ſecure it from the wild beaſts. Though the whole camp at 
firſt imagined the enemy had killed me and captivated the other, yet the 
warriors did not ſhew the leaſt emotion of gladn:ſs, nor even my favourite 
friend, the war- leader, when they firſt ſaw me ſafe : but the women received 


me with tears of joy. I mention this to ſhew the force of education and 


habit—thoſe who are uſed to ſcenes of war and blood, become obdurate and 

are loſt to all the tender feelings of nature; while they, whoſe employment it 

is to mourn for their dead, are  fuſceptible of the man impreffionn they 
| vere originally EE win wy _ 05 r o T4; 


As the French "Abit had been great fafferen by the Chikkaſah, 
ever fince the year 1730, neceſſity obliged them to bear their loſſes with 
Patience, till they could get them revenged by the friendly hands of their 
red mercenaries. As ſoon as they had ingratiated themſelves into the af- 
fections of all thoſe Indians who were incorporated among the Muſkohge, 
and had ſettled them near the Alebahma-garriſon; and other towns, be- 
ſides head-men, in ſundry parts of the nation, being devoted to their ſervice, 
they imagined they had now intereſt enough to get ſeveral of thoſe warriors 
killed, who had joined the Chikkaſah againſt their people over the Miſſi- 
ſippi. But the old head-men of the Muſkohge convened together, 


and 
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and agreed to ſend a peremptory meſſage to the French, ordering, them, 
forthwith, to deſiſt from their bloody Pe otherwiſe the river ſhould 
carry their blood down to Mobille, and tell that garriſon, their own 
treachery was the ſole occaſion af it, by. miſchieyouſly endeavouring to 
foment a civil war between them, as they boaſted they had done among 
the fooliſh Choktah. With much regret they laid aſide their ſcheme, and 
were forced openly to wipe away the memory of every thing which had 
before given them offence; and to include all indifcriminately in the 
treaty of friendſhip, as all had only one fire. This proved a mortifying 
ſtroke to the French on ſundry accounts: and during the continuance of 
this diſtracted ſcene, if any Britiſh governor of capacity and public ſpirit, 
had properly exerted himſelf, they muſt have withdrawn to Mobille, 
without any poſſibility of ever returning. For the enmity would ſoon 
have advanced to a moſt implacable hatred, as in the caſe of the Chik- | 
kaſah and French: but ſuch a conduct was incompatible with the Private 
views of TEE among us. 


As the ek g broke out in our camp, when we got nigh to the Mo 
kohge country, and detained the Indians there till they recovered, 1 ſet off 
without them for Charles-town. By the benefit of the air, and their drink- 
ing a ſtrong decoction of hot roots, they all recovered. A Choktah warrior of _ 
 Yahſhoo-town, humorouſly told me afterwards, that ookka boomeh, 00 the 
bitter waters,” meaning ſpirituous liquors, cured, ſome people, while 

it killed others. He, by the advice of one of the Engliſh traders, ad- 
miniſtered it in pretty good doſes to ſeven of his children in the ſmall- 
pox, which kept out the corrupt humour, and in a ſhort time perfectly cured 
each of them, he ſaid, without the leaſt appearance of any dangerous 
ſymptoms; whereas the diſorder proved very mortal to the young 
people in the neighbourhood, who purſued a different courſe of phy- 
ſic. As moſt of the Indian traders. are devotees of Bacchus, their mate- 
ria medica conſiſts of ſpirituous liquors, compounded with ſtrong herbs 
and roots, of which they commonly have a good knowledge : .and I, have 
obſerved thoſe who have left off the trade, and reſide in the Britiſh ſertle- 
ments, to give their negroes for an anti- venereal, a large . doſe of old Ja- 
maica and qualified mercury mixt together, - which, they ſay, the blacks 

cheerfully drink, without making a wry face, contrary to their uſage 
{ Sox #nbed: bis ads ind... with 
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with every other kind of phyſic 3 and it is affirmed, moe un JO 
tion, they foon 55 Vell. 


The ſmall pox with which the upper towns of thei enen in- 
fected, was of the confluent ſort, and it would have greatly depopulated 
them, if the officious advice of ſome among us, for all the other towns to cut 
off every kind of communication with them, on the penalty of death to any 
delinquent, had not been given and purſued. They accordingly poſted cen- 
tinels at proper places, with ſtrict orders to kill ſuch, as the moſt dangerous 
of all enemĩes: and theſe cautious meaſures produced the deſired effect. And 
by the mean mediation of ſeveral of our principal traders, Joined with the in- 
tereſt of their red friends, the commandant of the Alebahma fort, prevailed 
at laſt on the Chikkaſah chieftain to take the three French priſoners to him, 
as he would pay him to his own ſatisfaction, give him preſents, and drink 
with him as a friend, who had buried the bloody tomohawk deep in the 
ground. They were delivered up; and by that means the French were 
enabled to diſcourage thoſe Muſkohge warriors, who had joined the Chik- 
kaſah in the aforeſaid acts of hoſtility againſt the Miſſiſippi inhabitants. 
In about the ſpace of three months from the time the Chikkaſah left their 
own country with me, they arrived at the late New-Windſor garriſon, the 

weſtern barrier of South-Carolina, and beautifully ſituated on a high com- 
manding bank of the pleaſant meandering Savanah river; ſo termed on 
account of the Shawano Indians having formerly lived there, till by our 
fooliſh meaſures, they were forced to withdraw northward in defence of 
their freedom. 


At the guet of the governor and council I rode there, to accom- 
pany our Chikkaſah friends to Charles-town, where, I believe, on my 
account, they met with a very cold reception: for as ſomething I 
wrote to the two gentlemen who fitted out, and ſuſtained the loſs of 
the Sphynx - company, had been inſerted in the“ modeſt reply to his Excel- 
lency the Governor,“ formerly. mentioned, in order to obtain bills of ex- 
change on Great Britain, I was now become the great object of his 
diſpleaſure, and of a certain ſett, who are known to patroniſe any 
perſons if they chance to be born in the ſame corner of the world with 
themſelves. The Chikkaſah had a very ungracious audience: On account 


of 
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of the exceſſive modeſty. of this warlike people, their chieftain gave out a 
mort oration, without hinting in the moſt diſtant manner, at any difficul- 
ties they underwent, by reaſon of their ſtrong attachment to the Britiſh 
Americans, — concluding, that as the Engliſh, beloved men were endowed 
with a ſurpriſing gift af expreſſing a great deal in few words, long, ſpeeches 
would be troubleſome to them. He intended to have ſpoken. afterwards. of 
the Choktah affairs, and that I was a great ſufferer by them, without any 
juſt retribution, and accordingly was very deſirous of a ſecond public in- 
terview; but our cunning beloved man artfully declined, it, though they 
ſtaid as late as the middle of April. It was a cuſtom with the colony of 
South- Carolina towards thoſe Indians who came on a friendly viſit, to allow 
them now and then a tolerable quantity of ſpirituous liquors, to cheer 
their hearts, after their long journey; but, if I am not miſtaken, thoſe, I 
accompanied, had not a drop, except at my coſt, | And when the Governor 
gave them, at the entrance of the council. chamber, ſome trifling preſents, 
he hurried them off with ſuch an air as vexed them to the heart; which 
was aggravated by his earneſtly pointing at a noted war leader, and 
myſelf, with an angry countenance, ſwearing that Indian had been lately 
down from Savanah, and received preſents. They had ſo much ſpirit that 
they would not on any account have accepted his preſents, but for my perſua- D 
fions. As for myſelf, I could not forbear ſaying, honour compelled me as ſo- 
lemnly to declare that his aſſertion was not true, and that I had often given 
more to the Choktah at one time, than he had ever. given to the 
_ Chikkaſah, in order to rivet their enmity againſt the French of Louiſiana, 
and thereby open a laſting trade with them, from which I Was unfairly 
excluded, on account of a friendly monopoly, granted by him for a certain 

end to mere ſtrangers. My words ſeemed to lie pretty ſharp upon him, and 
1 ſuppoſe contributed not a little to the uncourtly leaye he took of 
our gallant, and faithful old friends. Soon after, at the requeſt of the 
Governor and council however, I accompanied them the, firſt day's march, 
on their way home from Charles- town: they had no public order of credit 
for their needful travelling charges, though I ſollicited his Excellency. and 
the council to grant them one, according to the ancient, hoſpitable, and 
wiſe cuſtom of South- Carolina, to all Indians who paid them a friendly viſit, 
whoſe journey was far ſhorter,” were often uninvited, and of much leſs 

ſervice, than the Chikkaſah to the Britiſh, intereſt. | As their horſes were 

very 
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very poor, I told the Governor they could travel only at a ſlow pace, and 
as the wild game was ſcarce in our ſettlements, hunger, and reſent- 
ment for their unkiad uſage, would probably tempt them to kill the planters 
ſtock, which might produce bad conſequences, and ought to be cau- 
ONE ee * _ 1 Was an unfortunate ſolicitor, 


With a flow of conttary ion} 1 0 my Mare of our galant C Chikkaſah 
friends. I viewed them with a tender eye, and revolved in my mind the 
fatigues, difficulties, and dangers, they had cheerfully undergone, to teſtify 
the intenſe affection they bore to the Britiſh Americans,—with the ill treat- 
ment they had received from our chief magiſtrate, on account of his own diſ- 
appointments, and ſharp-felt cenſures, for ſome ſuppoſed miſmanagement, 
or illicit meaſures in trade. He is reported to have been no way churliſh to 
ſeveral of the daſtardly Choktah, notwithſtanding his unprecedented and 
unk ind treatment of our Warlike Chikkaſah—two-huntred'of which would 
attack five hundred of the others, and defeat them with little loſs. Their 
martial bravery has often dakine this againſt enemies even of a | pos 
N N TEN 


Not long after the Chikkaſah returned komeward; I advertiſed ; in he 
weekly paper, that as J intended to leave Charles-town in a ſhort time, I was 
ready and willing to anſwer any of the legiſlative body ſuch queſtions 
as they might be pleaſed to propoſe to me concerning our Indian affairs, 
before the expiration of ſuch a time; and that if his Excellency deſired 
my attehdance, and either notified it in writing, or by a proper officer, 
'T might be found at my old lodgings. On the evening of the very laſt 
day I had propoſed to ſtay, he ſent me a peremptory written order to at- 
tend that night, on public buſineſs, concerning Indian affairs; I punctually 
obeyed, with reſpect to both time and place. He was now in a dilemma, 
by reaſon of his (ſuppoſed) ſelf. intereſted conduct concerning the Chok- 
tah trade, which becaſiened the aforeſaid modeft reply, that arraigned his 
proceedings with ſeverity and plainneſs. As I came down with che Indians, 
and was detained by his Excellency, under the great ſeal of the pro- 
vince, till this period, April 1730, I had juſt reaſon to expect that good 
faith would have been kept with me that I ſhould have been paid ac- 

eording to promiſe, at leaſt for all the goods J gave the Indians, by vir- 
tue thereof; and have had a juſt compenſation for the great expences I 
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was at in ſerving the government ;—hut except the the trifling ſum. of four 
pounds ſterling, when I was ſetting off for the Indian country, I never 


received one farthing of the public money, for my very 2 rens, faithful, 
and difficult ſervices. 


pry 
44918 . II. 


In moſt of our American colonies, there yet remain a few of the natives, 
who formerly inhabited thoſe. extenſive countries: and as they were 
friendly to us, and ſerviceable to our intereſts, the wiſdom and virtue of 
our legiſlature ſecured them from being injured by the neighbouring nations. 
The French ſtrictly purſued the ſame method, deeming ſuch. to be more 
uſeful than any others on alarming occaſions. We called them“ Parched- 
corn-Indians,” becauſe they chiefly uſe it for bread, are, civilized, and live 
moſtly by planting. As they had no connection with the Indian nations, 
and were deſirous of living peaceable under the Britiſh protection, none 
could have any juſt plea to kill or inſlave them. But the graſping, plan 
of the French required thoſe dangerous ſcout- parties, as they termed them, 
to be removed out of the way; and the dormant conduct of the South- 
Carolina chief, gave them an opportunity to effect that part of their de- 
ſign ; though timely notice, even years before, had been given by the Chee- 
rake traders, that the French prieſts were poiſoning the minds of thoſe 
Indians againſt us, who live among the Apalahche mountains, and were 
endeavouring to reconcile them to all the various nations of the Miſſiſippi 

and Canada ſavages; and that there was the greateſt probability they 
would accompliſh their dangerous plan, unleſs we ſoon took proper 
meaſures to prevent it. The informers had ill names and reſentment 
for their news, and the aſſembly was charged with miſpending their time, in 
taking notice of the wild incoherent reports of illiterate obſcure perſons. 
But it afterwards appeared, that according to their teſtimony, the intereſt and 
ſecurity of South- Carolina were in great danger. By the diligence of the 
French, their Indians entered into a treaty. of friendſhip with the Cheerake: 
and their country became the rendezvous of the red pupils of the black 
Jeſuits. Hence they ravaged South-Carolina, beginning at the fron- 
tier weak ſettlements, and gradually advanced through the country, for 
the ſpace of eight years, deſtroying the live ſtock, inſulting, frightening, 
wounding, and ſometimes killing the inhabitants, burning their houſes, car- 
rying away their ſlaves, and committing every kind of devaſtation, till they 
proceeded fo low as within thirty miles of Charles-town, T he ſufferers often 
exhibited their complaints, in the moſt pathetic and public manner; and 
* | the 
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the whole country felt the ill effects of the late over: bearing and” negligent 
conduct. Falſe colouring could ſerve no longer, and a few inconſiderable 
parties were ſent out but not finding any enemy, they were in a few months 
diſbanded, and peaceable accounts were again fenc hoffe 


II JEST 11903 $3559} 03 evi 450 
Our Settlement. Indians were at this time cloſely hunted, many were Killed, 
and others carried off. A worthy gentleman, G. H. Eſq; who lived at the 
Conggarees, ſuffered much on the occafion—he was employed to go to the 
Cheerake country, in queſt of valuable minerals, i in company with an Indian 
commiſſioner :—in one of their middle towns, he retook ſome of dur Settle- 
ment-Indians from the Canada-ſavages; whom a little before they had capti- 
vated and carried off from South- Carolina in triumph. While they were beat- 
ing the drum, ſinging, dancing, and pouring the utmoſt contempt on the 
Engliſh name, honour prompted him to prefer the public credit to his own 
ſafety. By the. earneſt mediation of one of the traders, the head-men of 
the town conſented to be neutral in the affair, and act as impartial friends 
to both parties. He then, with Col. F—x, and ſome of the traders, went 
in a warlike gallant manner, and regardleſs of the ſavages threiits took 
and brought to a trader's houſe, our captivated' friends they ſtood all night 
on their arms, and at a convenient interval, ſupplied thoſe whom they had 
liberated, with neceſſaries to carry them to our ſettlements, where, their 
truſty heels ſoon carried them ſafe. The gallant behaviour of thoſe 
gentlemen gained the applauſe of the Cheerake—and' each ſoon returned 
in ſafety, without any interruption, to their reſpective homes, where [I 
wiſh they had ever after continued. But Mr. G. H. having conſi derably 
engaged himſelf in trade with the Katahba Indians, ſet off afterwards in com- 
pany with an half. bred Indian of that nation, the favourite ſon of Mr. T. B. 
a famous old trader: in their way to the Katahba, they were intercepted, 
and taken by ſome of the very ſavages who had threatened him among the 
Cheerake, when he releaſed our domeſtic Indians. The government of 
South-Carolina was ſoon informed of the unhappy affair: and they dis 
patched a friendly embaſſy to the lower towns of the Cheerake, requeſting 
them to intercept and retake the priſoners, if they paſſed 1 near, their couh- 
try, and offered a conſiderable reward. Our friends were carried a 
little to the northward of the Cheerake nation, Where their captors camped 
ſeveral days, and the Cheerake held with them an' open friendly intercourſe, 
as in deſpite to the Engliſh. The head men of the lower towns, not only 
ſtopped the traders and their red friends from going to reſcue them, 
8 but 
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1 5 Shreatened then for their genergus, intention. Tie forages, 
dee ping a due northern courſe homeward, took. a large com, 
| _ 75 » by the 8 100 the _Cheerake mountains, being afraid 
of a purſuit from the Kata ba. In 10 dians. They marched f faſt with their two 
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the whole country felt the ill effects of the late over:bearing and negligent 
conduct. Falſe colouring could ſerve no longer, and a few inconſiderable 
parties were ſent ou. but not finding any enemy, they were in a few e 
diſbanded, and peaceable accounts were again ſent home. aa | 


Our Settlement-Indians were WO time cloſely hunted, many were killed, 
and others carried off. A worthy gentleman, G. H. Eſq; who lived at the 
Conggarees, ſuffered much on the occafion—he was employed to go to the 
Cheerake country, in queſt of valuable minerals, in company with an Indian 
commiſſioner :—in one of their middle towns, he retook ſome of our Settle- 
ment-Indians from the Canada-ſavages, whom a little before they had capti- 
vated and carried off from South-Carolina in triumph. While they were beat- 
ing the drum, ſinging, dancing, and pouring the utmoſt contempt on the 
Engliſh name, honour prompted him to prefer the public credit to his own 
ſafety. By the earneſt mediation of one of the traders, the head-men of 
the town conſented to be neutral in the affair, and act as impartial friends 
to both parties. He then, with Col. F—x, and ſome of the traders, went 
in a warlike gallant manner, and regardleſs of the ſavages threats, took 
and brought to a trader's houſe, our captivated friends :—they ſtood all night 
on their arms, and at a convenient interval, ſupplied thoſe whom they had 
liberated, with neceſſaries to carry them to our ſettlements, where their 
truſty heels ſoon carried them ſafe. The gallant behaviour of thoſe 
gentlemen gained the applauſe of the Cheerake—and each ſoon returned 
in ſafety, without any interruption, to their reſpective homes, where 1 
wiſh they had ever after continued. But Mr. G. H. having conſiderably 
engaged himſelf in trade with the Katahba Indians, ſet off afterwards in com- 
pany with an halt-bred Indian of that nation, the favourite ſon of Mr. T. B. 
a famous old trader : in their. way to the Katahba, they were intercepted, 
and taken by ſome of the very ſavages who had threatened him among the 
Cheerake, when he releaſed our oke cg Indians. The government of 
South-Carolina was ſoon informed of the unhappy. affair: and they diſ- 
patched a friendly embaſſy to the lower towns of the Cheerake, requeſting 
them to intercept and retake the priſoners, if they paſſed near their coun- 
try, and offered a confiderable reward. Our friends were carried a 
little to the northward of the Cheerake nation, where their captors camped 
ſeveral days, and the Cheerake held with them an open friendly intercourſe, 
as in deſpite to the Engliſh. The head men of the lower towns, not only 
ſtopped the traders and their red friends from going to relcue them, 
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but likewiſe threatened. them for their generous, intention. The ſavages, 
inſtead of keeping a. due northern courſe homeward, took a large com- 
paſs, north-weſt, by the ſide of the Cheerake mountains, being afraid 
of a purſuit from the Katahba Indians. They marched faſt with their two 
 . captives, to ſecure their retreat till they got within the bounds of the French 
treaty of peace, and then ſteered a due northern courſe, continuing it 
till they got nigh, to their reſpectiye countries, where they parted, in two 
bodies, and each took one of the priſoners with them. But as travelling 
ſo great a way in TE, heat of ſummer, was what Mr. G. H. was _unaccul- 
5 to, he Was ſo much overcome, by fatigue and lickneſs, that for ſeve- 
days before, he 1 5 not poſſibiy walk, He then requeſted them, to 
pa him out e of his miſery, but they would not; 3, for they reckoned his civil 
language | to them proceeded from bodily pains, and from a martial 
ſpirit, which they regard. They conſented to carry him on a bier, which 


they did both with « care and tenderneſs. But on parting with bis compa- 


nion, he refuſed a abſolutely t to. proceed any farther with them, when they 
19 1 ae him, juſt” as "his . parted friend was out of the hearing of 

The laſt afterwards got home, and told us this melancholy exit of 
our worthy and much. lamented friend who died as he lived, always, de- 


; ſpiling life, when it was to be preſerved only i in a ſtate of ſlavery. Though 


he Was. Fer loft ſt to his family and the « community, by a manly performance 


0 1 15 he duties of his office, 1 in which he engaged by the preſſing entreaties 


e SY 


Governor, yet his widow was treated ungenerouſiy and baſely, as 
Si 197 P. at the Conggarees.— But there would be no end, if we 


were to enter into > particulars of court policy, and government honor and 
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, Ifour watch- men n had not been quite remiſs, they wal have. at leaſt 
oppoſed the French emiſſaries on their firſt approach to our colonies, 
and bave protekted our valuable civilized Indians; for our negroes were 
ifraid to run away, leſt they | ſhould fall into. their hands. The ſcheming 
Perc hes of what | Importance they were to us, and therefore they « em- 
p! loyed. their red Friends t to extirpate | them. And while thoſe remote fa- 
vages of Miſfipp and Canada were pretending to ſeek the revenge | of 


ſome d I grievance, they wounded us at the ſame time in two very ma- 


terial points, —in getting a thorough knowledge | of the, Gituation of our 
molt. valuable, bur neak ſe ſouthern colonies, and thus, c could ſtrike, us the 
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deeper, — and in deſtroying ſuch of our inhabitants, as were likely to prove 
the greateſt check to their intended future depredations. By our on mif- 
conduct, we twice loſt the Shawano Indians; who have ſince proved very hurt 
ful to our colonies in general. When the French employed them to weaken 
South -Carolina, a ſmall company of them were ſurrounded and taken in a 
remote houſe of the lower' ſettlements : and though they ought to have 
been inſtantly put to death, in return for their frequent barbarities to our 
people, yet they were conveyed to priſon, conſined a conſiderable time, and 
then diſcharged, to the great loſs of many innocent ves. For as the In- 
dians reckon impriſonment to be inſlaving them, they never forgive ſuch 
treatment; and as ſoon as theſe got clear, they left bloody traces of their 
vindictive. tempers, as they paſſed along, About this time, a large com- 
pany of French ſavages came from the head - ſtreams of Monongahela- river 
to the Cheerake, and from thence were guided by one of them to where our 
ſettlement- Indians reſided. They went to a ſmall town of the Exbcher, 
about twelve miles below Savanah-town, and two below Silver-bluff, where 
8. G. Eſq; lives, and there watched like wolves, till by the mens making 
a day's hunt, they found an opportunity to kill the women and children. 
Immediately after which, they ſcouted off different ways, ſome through 


Savanah- river, which is about 200 yards broad; and others to the hunting 


place, both fer their own ſecurity, and to give the alarm: We had on tha 
occaſion, a ſtriking inſtance of the tender affection of the Indian women to 
their children, for all thoſe who eſcaped, carried off their little ones. The 
men, by the alarming ſignal of the ſhrill-ſounding war- cry, ſoon joined, 
ran home, and without ſtaying to view the bloody tragedy, inſtantly took 
the enemies tracks, and eagerly gave chaſe. To avoid the dreaded purſuit, 
the Cheerake guide led the French mercenaries à northern courſe, as far as 
the thick woods extended, which was about fifteen miles from the place 
of their murders. From) thence; they ſhifted toward the north - weſt, and 
were ſtretching away about 10 miles to the north of Auguſta, for Ninety- 
Six, which lay in a direft line to the lower towns of the Cheerake; when un- 
luckily for them, juſt as they were entering into the open, and long · continued 

pine · baren, they were diſoovered by one of our hunting white men, who was 
mounted em an excellent white horſe, and therefore a fine mark to be ſhot, 
which they would have done for their own ſecurity, only he outſtripped them, 
and kept in their back- tracks, to trace them to their theatre of blood 

* 3 and cauntenances plainly told him: what they: had done, on 
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ee our barriers; He had not proceeded far, when he mot the enraged 
Euhchee, on the hot purſuit. He told them their courſe, and thut their 
number was twenty-ſix. In running about twelve miles farther, they came 
in ſight of the ohjects of their hatred and rage: preſently, they ran on 
each ſide of them, engaged them cloſely; and killed ſeveral. Thoſe who 
eſcaped, were forced to throw away nine guns, (they had taken from ſome 
of our people) aud almoſt every thing, even their light breeches, to fave their 
lives. They were fo exceedingly terrified, leſt the enraged purſuers ſhould+ 
continue the chaſe,” that they paſſed wide of our then weak | fextlement/ of, 
Ninety<Six, and kept on day and night, till i chey got near to (their! con- 
ductor's mountainous country. This was in the beginning of May 1780 
and in our Indian- trading way, we ſay chat, when the heat of the new year: 
enables the ſnakes to crawl out of their lurking holes; the ſavages are 
equally moved to turn out to ne WY ED nme 
the truth of this e it o Gf Y bie aibnl- inet 1 
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1 had at this ey ovate 8 Sede obdrwyb und 
happened to have à brave chearful companion, Mr. H. F. of Ninety - 
Sim ſettlement. We had taken a hearty draught of punch, about ten 
miles from Kecohwhee · town, oppoſite to which the late Fort · Prince · George 
ſtaod, and were proceeding along, when we diſcovered the freſn tracks o 
Indians in the path, who were gone a-head. As we could ndt reaſonably. 
have the leaſt ſuſpicion of their being enemies, we rode quite careteſly't/ | 
bur they proved to be the above-mentioned Monongahela-Indians. Thein 
watchfulneſs, and our ſinging, with the noiſe of our horſes feet, made 
them hear us before they could poſſibly ſee us. when they ſuddenly poſtod 
themſelves off the path, behind ſome trees, juſt in the valley of Six-mile« 
creek, in order to revenge their loſs by the Euhchee, which they aſeribed 
to the information of the white man. But their Clieerake guide prevented 
them from attempting it; by telling them, that as his country' was: not a 
war with us, his life muſt pay for ir, if they ehanced- to kill either of ur 
and as we were freſh and wel Earmed, they: mighit be ſute we would fighe 
them ſo-ſucceſsfully, as at leaſt one of us Ahould eſcape and alarm the 
towns: with this caution they forbore the har ardoùs attempe. They ſquars 
ted, and kept cloſe therefore, ſo as we did not ſee one of them; und wor 
| ſuſpected no danger. By the dlſcontimvance of their tracks, we! ſoon 
know u. had paſſed them: but, juſt when we had hidden 22 of 
| 3 1 2 rum 
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rum, about two miles from che town, four of them appeared, unarthed, 
ſtark: naked, and torn by che thickets. When we difcoveret them, wWe 
concluded they had been below on miſchief. If we. had Hot beet ſo nigh 
the town my companion would? have fired at them. We went into che 
town, and the nn eee informed us _ their cowardly deſign. 001 
dw as Defcon „nn E15 19 120917] 2 V tn B93 rmontagr ) + 
de We went as 925 as the pa _ found moſt” of the towns 
much diſaffected to us, and in a fluctuating fituation, through the artifice 
of the French. In a few days we returned, but found they had blocked 
upc all the trading paths, to prevent our traders from making their eſcape. 
Juſt as we deſcended a ſmall mountain, and were about to aſcend à very 
ſteep one, a hundred yards before us, which was the firſt of the Apalahche, 
or blue ridge of mountains, a large company of the lower town Indians 
ſtarted out from the ſloping rocks, on the north ſide of the path, a lit- 
tle behind us. As they were naked except their breech:- cloth, were 
painted red and black, and accoutered every way like enemies, I bid my 
companion leave the luggage-horſes and follow me: but as he left his arms 
at the lower town, and was not accuſtomed to ſuch ſurpriſes, it ſhocked 
him, till they ran down upon him. On this I turned back, and ſtood or 
my arms, expecting they would have fired upon us However, they 
propoſedaiſome queſtions, which I anſwered," as to where we 3 been; 
and were going, and that we were not any of their traders. Had it been 
otherwiſe, the diſpute would have been dangerous. We got over thei 
mountain, and ſafe to Tymahſe; here we reſted two nights, and found 
the people diſtracted. for miſchief, to which the many cauſes before 
mentioned prompted them. The gevernor, in leſs than a month after 
this period, had the ſtrongeſt confirmation of the ill intention of theſe! 
ſavages and their allies.” Many expreſſes with intelligence II ſent, but the: 
news was pocketed, and my ſervices traduced becauſe I would not aſſiſt the 
prime magiſtrate in a bad cauſe. he and his humble ſervants depreciated 
the long ſeries of public ſerviees I had faithfully performed, and called 
them mere accidental trifles; contrary to his former acknowledgments, both 
verbal and in writing. The French, however, had a different opinion of 
my ſervices z, they were ſo well acquainted with the great damages I had 
done to them, and feared others I might occaſion, as to confine me a; 
cloſe pid for a Fprrnight: when, J. N the Ahab ba gar plan. in; 
3 : the 
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Mobille or New Orleans, as a kapital eritminal, 70 be rr for having 
abetted the Muſkohge, Chikkafah, and Choktah, to ſued a tortent of their 
chriſtien blood ; tough I had only retaliated: upon: them, the long train of 
blood iche hdr years before wantanl) ſpilled. They wanted to have 
confronted me with the French priſoners I formerly mentioned, and with 
the Long Lieutenant, whom we met two days before the Choktah killed 
one of our people below Booſt pburaab, or the long ſwamp. I was well 
aſſured, he was to have gone down to be baptized, and ſo become a g00d 
Weſt- Florida- French chriſtian, in order to condemn meg the pot bloody 
heretic. I ſaw him, and they had by this: time taught him 40) count bead 
but 1 doubted not of being able to extricate myſelf ſome way or other: 
They appointed double centries over me, for ſome days before I WAG to 
be ſent down im the French king's large boat. They were ſtrictly charged 
againſt laying down their weapons, or ſuffering any hoſtile thing td be 
in the place where JI was kept, as they deemed" me capable cf any mf; 
chief. 1 was not indeed locked up, only at night, leſt it ſhould give um- 
brage to our friendly Indians, but I was to have been put in Hons; ds. 
ſoon as the boat paſſed the Indian towns, that lay two niles below the 
fort, in the forks of the Kooſah and Okwhuſke rivers. 
before we were to ſet off by water, I eſcaped from them by land: ang 
though they had horſes near at hand, and a corrupt town of ſavages ſet⸗ 


tled within 130 yards of the garriſon; yet under thoſe diſadvantages;' beſides 


heavy rains that looſened the ground the very night before, I took through 
the middle of the low land covered with briers, at full ſpeed. I heard the 
French clattering on horſe-back along the path, à great way to my left 
hand; and the howling ſavages purſuing my tracks with 'careful'ſteps} but 
my uſual good fortune enabled me to leave them far enough behind; on 
2 needleſs purſuit As they had made my arms priſoners, Ishawed them 
without the leaſt regret to carry down my horſes, clothes, &c. auc pln 
thein by proxy, in the manner they intehded to have ſerved de owner ner, for 
alga W 6620-4 e ohh noh 5791 ee 
10 noiniga 21 VO 199 4 of gate mt ONE lier 
While Gosefnor 6— profided i in e e it was needleſs to ap. 
ply for à payment of the large debt the government owed me: but on 
bis delt fueceeded by his Exeelleney W. H. L. Es; I imagined this a 
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favourable time to make my. addxeſy;- This, worthy patriot had been well ina 
formed, by ſeveral Indian trading merchants of eminent character, of the 
expenſive, difficult, and faithful ſervices I had cheerfully done my country, 


to the amount of ahovg one thouſand. pounds ſterling on the public faith, 
and of tbe, ungeneraus returns Lhad received: he according to his natural 
kindpeſs and umanity, promiſed to aſſiſt me I then laid my cafe, with 

the well-known and important facts, before the members of the houſe of 
alſembly in Charles town; and when they convened, preſented a memorial 
to the legiſlative body. But ſeveral of the country repreſentatives happened 

to be abſent; 3. and as. the governor could nat be reaſonablj expected in 4 
ſhort time, to purify the infected air vhich had prevailed/in that houſe for 
fourteen years, a majority of the members had evidently determined nat to 
alleviate my lang complaint of grievances. To invalidate its force, they 
objected, that my claim was, old; but did not Attempt; to: prove the jeaſt 
tittle .of what I exhibited to. them to. be falſe: they knewo they could not. 

ter a long and warm debate, when my ſecret enemies obſerved the clerk of 
the houſe was drawing near to the concluſion of my memorial, they ſeized 
on a couple of unfortunate monoſyllables. I had ſaid, that the Indian 
Choktah had a great many fine promiſes;“ the word fine was put to 
the torture, as reflecting on the very fine-promiſing gentleman. And 
in another ſentence, I mentioned the time his excellency the late Governor 

of South- Carolina did me the honour to write me a very ſmooth artful letter, 
by virtue of which I went all the way to Charles-town, &c. The word 
ſmooth, ſo highly ruffled the ſmooth tempers of thoſe gentlemen, that they 
carried a vote by a majority, and had it regiſtered, importing, that 
they objected againſt the indelicacy, or impropriety, of the language in 

my memorial, but not againſt the merit of its contents. The minute, I 

here in a more public manner record anew, to the laſting honour of the 
perſons who promoted it. The voice of oppreſſed truth, and injured inno- 
cence, can never be wholly ſtifled. Leſt my memorial ſhould again appear 
at the public bar of juſtice, in a leſs infected time, it was not ſent to the 
office; which indicates that the former art of pocketing was not yet entirely 
forgotten. Indeed every ſtate ſuffers more or leſs, from ſome malign in- 

Auence, one time or other; but I have the happineſs to fay that the infection 

was not univerſal. South-Carolina has always been bleſſed with ſteady pa- 
triots, even in the moſt corrupt times: and may ſhe abound with firm pil- 
lars of the conſtitution, according to our Magna Charta Americana, as 


in 
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in the preſent trying æra of bleſſed} Ts ſo long as the heavenly rays 
ſhall beam upon us! 


As tha power and happhitfs of Gent Brian en pen on the 
proſperity | of her American colonies, and the heart-ſoundneſs of her 
civil and eccleſiaſtical rulers—and as the welfare of America hangs on the 


balance of a proper intercourſe with their Indian neighbours, and can never 


be continued but by obſerving and inforcing on both ſides, a ſtrict adherence 


to treaties, ſupporting public faith, and allowing only a ſufficient number 


of ſuch faithful and capable ſubjects to deal with them, as may gain their 
affectibns, and prove faithful centinels for the public ſecutity—I preſube 


that the above relations, and obſeryations, inftead of being thought to be 
foreign, will be deemed eſſential to an hiſtory of the Indians. The re- 


marks may be conducive alſo to the public welfare. Ignorance, or ſelf. in. 
eereſt, havhicherto wrohgly informed 'the community of the reve frdacibn 
| of our Indian affirs weft. aaa cg r 
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HE Chikkaſah country. lies in about 35 a. N. L. at the dic. 
tance of 160 miles from the eaſtern ſide of the Miſſifippi ; 160 miles 
to the N. of the Choktah, according to the courſe of the trading path; 
about half way from Mobille, to the Illinois, from S. to N; to the W. N. 
W. of the Muſkohge (Creeks) about 300 computed miles, and a very 
mountainous winding path; from the Cheerake nearly W. about 540 miles; 


the late Fort-Loudon is by water 500 miles to the Chikkaſah r place, 
but only 95 computed miles by land. 


The Chikkaſah are now ſettled between the heads of two of the moſt 
weſtern branches of Mobille-river ; and within twelve miles of the eaſtern 
main ſource of Tahre Hache, which lower down 1s called Chokchooma- 
river, as that nation made their firſt ſettlements there, after they came 
on the other ſide of the Miſſiſippi. Where it empties into this, they call 
it Yahbſheo-river. Their tradition ſays they had ten thouſand men fit 
for war, when they firſt came from the weſt, and this account ſeems very 
probable ; as they, and the Choktah, and alſo the Chokchooma, who in pro- 
ceſs of time were forced by war to ſettle between the two former nations, 
came together from the weſt as one family. The Chikkaſah in the year 
1 20, had four large contiguous ſettlements, which lay nearly in the form 
of three parts of a ſquare, only that the eaſtern ſide was five miles ſhorter 
than the weſtern, with the open part toward the Choktah. One was called 
; Yaneka, about a mile wide, and ſix miles long, at the diſtance of twelve 


miles 
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miles from their preſent towns. Another was ten computed miles long, 
at the like diſtance from their preſent ſettlements, and from one to two 
miles broad. The towns were called Sbatara, Chookbeereſo, Hykehah, 7 uſ- 
kawillao, n nd Phalgtheho. The other; ſquare was ſingle,” began three miles 


from ed. preſent place of reſidence, and ran four miles in length, and one 


mile in breadth. This was called Chookka Pharaah, or © the long houſe.” 
It was more populous than their whole nation contains at preſent. The 
remains of this once formidable people make up the northern angle of 
that broken ſquare. They now ſcarcely conſiſt of four kundred and fifty 


warriors, and are ſettled three miles weſtward from the deep creek, in a 


clear xraqt; of [ rich land, about three miles ſ vare, , afterward 


about five miles toward the N. W. where the oſd fields are u ally” mile 
broad. The ſuperior number of their enemies forced them to take into 
this narrow circle, for ſocial defence; and to build their towns, on com- 


manding ground, at ſuch a convenient diſtance from one another, as to 


hag their enemies, hp attacked, between two fires, n af i N 


** #< 1114 a —— 


ps of the old Nahchee Indians who formerly lived on the Miſhnppi, 
two hundred miles weſt of the Choktah, told me the F rench demandedg 
from every one of their warriors a dreſt buck-ſkin, without any value for 
it, i. e. they taxed them; but that the warriors hearts grew. very (croſs, 
and loved the deer-ſkins. According to the F rench accounts of the "Mick: 
ſippi-Indians, this ſeems to have been in the year 1729. As thoſe Indians 
were of a peaceable and kindly diſpoſition, numerous and warlike, and 


always kept a friendly intercourſe with the Chikkaſah, who never had any 


good - will to the French; theſe ſoon underſtood 8053 heart. burnings, and 
by the advice of the old Engliſh traders, carried chem white pipes and | to- 
0 in their own name and that of South- . 8 fe ee them 


$35 <4 


embaſſy. But as the Indians are e flow in their councils on things of great 


importance, though equally cloſe and intent, it was the followin phe ar before 

they could put their grand ſcheme in Execution. ; Some 0 eir head- 
men andeed oppoſed. the plan, yet, they never diſcovered i It. But 1 theſe 
went a hunting in the woods, the embers burſt 1 into a raging flame. 5 hey at- 
tacked the French, who were flouriſhing away in the greateſt ſecurity ; 4 and, 
28 98 tms. they entirely l off the garriſon, and neighbouring ſertle- 
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ments, conſiſting of fifteen hundred men, women, and children—the mif. 
conduct of a few indiſcreet perſons, occafioned ſo great a number of inno- 
cent lives to be thus cut off. 


The Nahchec afterwards built and ſettled a ſtrong ſtockade fort, weſt- 
ward of their old fields, near a lake that communicates with Bayouk Dar- 
gent; but the enſuing ſummer, near 2000 French regulars and provincials, 
beſides a great body of the Choktah and other ſavages inveſted ir. The 
beſieged {allied on them, with the utmoſt fury, killed a conſiderable 

number, and in all probability, would have totally deſtroyed the white 
ſoldiery, but for the ſharp oppoſition of the Choktah in their own method 
of fighting. The Nahchee were at length repulſed, and bombarded with 
| three mortars, which forced them to fly off different ways. The ſoldiers 
were too flow footed to purſue ; but the Choktah, and other red allies; 
captivated a great number of them, and carried them to New Or- 
leans, where ſeveral were burned, and the reſt ſent as flaves to the Weſt 
India Iſlands :. the greater, part however went. to the Chikkaſah, where they 
were ſecured from the power of their French enemies. The French 
demanded them, but being abſolutely refuſed, unluckily for many thou- 
ſands of them, they formally declared war againſt the Chikkaſah. In the 
open fields the Chikkaſah bravely withſtood, and repelled the greateſt com- 
bined armies they were able to bring againſt them, north and ſouth, and 
gave them and their {warms of red allies ſeveral notable defeats. 


A body of the lower French, "nnd about fourteen hundred Choktah; 
attacked the Long Houſe Town, when only ſixty warriors were at 
home yet they fought ſo deſperately, as to fecure themſelves, their 
women and children, till ſome of the hunters, who had: been imme- 
diately ſent for, came home to their aſſiftance; when, though exceed- 
ingly inferior in number, they drove them off with great loſs. Another 
time, the lower and upper Louiſiana-French, and a great body of red auxi- 
liaries, ſurpriſed late at night all their preſent towns, except Amalahta, that 
had about forty warriors, and which ſtood at ſome diſtance from the others: 
A conſiderable number of the enemy were pofted at every door, to prevent 
their eſcape; and what few ran out were killed on the ſpot. The French. 
ſeemed quite ſure of their prey, having ſo well incloſed it. But, at the dawn 
of day, when they were capering and uſing thoſe flouriſhes, that are peculiar 

to 
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to that volatile nation, the other town drew round them ſtark naked, and 
painted all over red and black ; thus they attacked them, killed numbers on 
the ſpot, releaſed their brethren, who joined them like enraged lions, increa- 
ſing as they ſwept along, and in their turn incircled their enemies. Their re- 
leaſe increaſed their joy and fury, and they rent the ſky with their ſounds. 
Their flaſhy enemies, now changed their boaſting tune, into «Oh mor- 
blieu !” and gave up all for loſt, Their red allies out-heel'd them, and 
left them to receive their juſt fate. They were all cut off but two, an offi- 

cer, and a negroe who faithfully held his horſe till he mounted, and then 
ran along fide of him. A couple of ſwift runners were ſent after them, 
who ſoon came up with them, and told them to live and go home and in- 
form their people, that as the Chikkaſah hogs had now a plenty of vgly 
French carcaſes to feed on till next year, they hoped then to have another 
viſit from them and their red friends; and that, as meſſengers, they wiſhed 
them ſafe home. They accordingly returned with heavy hearts to the 
Chikkaſah landing place, N. W. on the Miſſiſippi, at the diſtance 
of 170 miles, where they took boat, and delivered their unexpected 
meſſage : — grief and trembling ſpread through the country,—and the 
inhabitants could not ſecure themſelves from the fury of theſe war- 
like, and enraged Chikkaſah. Every one of their priſoners was put to 
the fiery torture, without any poſſibility of redemption, their hearts vere 
ſo Wen N againſt them. 

Fluſhed with this faccely many parties turned out againſt the French, 
and from time to time hunted them far and near ne went to the 
Miſfiſippi, made a fleet of cypreſs- bark canoes, watched their trading boats, 
and cut off many of them without ſaving any of the people. The French 
finding it impracticable for a few boats to paſs thoſe red men of war, were 
obliged to go in a fleet, carry ſwivel-guns in their long pettiaugres, with 
plenty of men; but always ſhunning the Chikkaſah fide of the river, and 
obſerving the ſtricteſt order in their movements by day, and in their ſtations 
at night. The walking of a wild beaſt, I have been aſſured, has frequently 
called them to their arms, and kept them awake for the whole night, they 
were in ſo great a dread of this warlike nation. The name of rh Chik- 
kaſah became as dreadful, as it was hateful to their ears. And had it 
not been more owing to French policy than bravery, in uniting all the 
er! and Canada- Indians in a confederacy and enmity againſt'them, Lou- 
| TELLS iſiana- 
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inana- ſettlements would have been long ſince, either entirely deſtroyed, or 
confined to garriſons. 


When any of the French armies made a, tolerable retreat, they thought 
themſelves very happy. Once, when the impreſſion was pretty much wotre 


cout of their minds, and wine inſpired them with new ſtratagems, and hopes of 


better ſucceſs, a great body of them, mixed with a multitude of ſavages, 
came to renew their attack. But as their hoſtile intentions were early 
diſcovered, the Chikkaſah had built a range of ſtrong ſtockade forts 


on ground which could not ſafely be approached, as the contigu- 


ous land was low, and' chanced then to be wet. A number of the French 


and their allies drew near the weſtern fort, but in the manner of horhiets, 


flying about to prevent their enemies from taking a true aim, while ſe- 
veral ranks followed each other in a flow and folemn proceſſion, | like 


white-robed, tall, midnight-ghoſts, and as if fearleſs, and impenetrable. 
The Indians did not at firſt know what fort of animals they were, for 


ſeveral ſhots had been fired among them, without incommoding them, or 
retarding their direct courſe to the fort: as they advanced nearer, the Chik- 
kaſah kept a continual fire at them, with a ſure aim, according to their cuſ- 


tom; this was with as little ſucceſs as before, contrary to every attempt they 


had ever made before againſt their enemies. The warriors concluded them 
to be wizards, or old French-men carrying the ark of war againſt them. 


In their council, they were exceedingly perplexed : but juſt as they 


had concluded to oppoſe ſome of their own reputed prophets to deſtroy 
the power of thoſe cunning men, or powerful ſpirits of the French, lor 
thoſe uncommon appearances ſpread themſelves in battle-array, along the 
ſouth-ſide of the fort, and threw hand. granadoes into the fort. Hoop Hoop 
Ha was now joyfully ſounded every where by the Chikkafah, being con- 


vinced they had ſkin and bone to fight with, inſtead of ſpirits. The 


matches of the few ſhells the French had time to throw, were too long; 

and as our traders had joined their friends by this time, they pulled ont ſome, 
and threw out other ſhells, as near to the enemy as they pofſibly could. They 
ſoon found thoſe dreadful phantoms were only common French-men, co- 

vered with wool-packs, which made their breaſts invulnerable to all their 
well-aimed bullets. They now turned out of the fort, fell on, fired at 
their legs, brought down many of them and ſcalped them, and drove the 


others with conſiderable lofs quite "Ay to the fouthern hills, where the 
| trembling 
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ds army had poſted Wanke out of danger. In the midſt of the 
night they decamped, and ſaved themſelves by a well-timed retreat; left 
the Chikkaſah triumphant, and inſpired them with the fierceneſs of ſo many 
_ tygers'; which the French often fatally experienced, far and near, till the 
late ceſſion of Weſt-Florida to Great Britain. 1 have two of theſe ſhells, 
which I keep with veneration, as ſpeaking trophies over the boaſting Mon- 
ſieurs, and cheir bloody ſchemes. 

Ina the year 1748, the French tent a party of their Indians to Godin fount 
of the Chikkaſah traders* houſes. They accordingly came to my trading 
houſe firſt, as I lived in the frontier : finding it too dangerous to at- 
tempt to force it, they patted with their hands a conſiderable time on one 
of the doors, as a decoy, imitating the earneſt rap of the young wo- 
men who go a viſiting that time of night. Finding their labour in vain; one 
of them lifred a billet of wood, and ſtruck the fide of the houſe, where 
the women and children lay; ſo as to frighten them and awake me my 


maſtiffs had been ſilenced with their veniſon. At laſt, the leader went 


a- head with the beloved ark, and pretending to be directed by the di- 
vine oracle, to watch another principal trader's houſe, they accordingly 
made for it, when a young woman, having occaſion to go out of the houſe, 
was ſhot with a bullet that entered behind one of her breaſts and through 
the other, ranging the bone; ſhe ſuddenly wheeled round, and tumbled 
down, within the threſhold of the houſe—the brave trader inſtantly bounded 
up, ſounding the war-whoop, and in a moment graſped his gun, (for the 
traders beds are always hung round with various arms of defence) and rei- 
cued her the Indian phyſician alſo, by his il f in ſimples, look cured her. 


As fo much hath been ed faid of the Chikkaſah, in the ac- 
counts of the Cheerake, Muſkohge, and Choktah, with whoſe hiſtory, 
theirs was neceſſarily interwoven, my brevity here, I hope will be excuſed. 
—The Chikkaſah live in as happy a region, as any under the ſun. It is 
temperate ; as cool in ſummer, as can be wiſhed, and but moderately cold 
in winter. There is froſt enough to purify the air, but not to chill the 
blood; and the ſnow does not lie four-and-twenty hours together. This 
extraordinary benefit, is not from its ſituation to the equator, for the 
Cheerake country, among the Apalahche mountains is colder, in a ſurpriſing | 
degree; but from the nature and levelneſs of the extenſive circumjacent 


lands, which in general are very fertile. They have no running ſtream in 
their 
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their preſent ferclement In their old fields, they have banks of oyſter- 
ſhells, at the diſtance of four hundred miles from the ſea- ſnore; which is a 
viſible token of a general deluge, when it ſwept away the looſe earth from 
the mountains, by the force of a tempeſtuous .north-eaſt wind, and thus 


produced the fertile lands of the We which probably Was Fray before 
that dreadful event. b | 


| As the Chikkaſah fought the French and their red allies, with the utmoſt 
firmneſs, in defence of their liberties and lands, to the very laſt, without 
recarding their decay, only as an incentive to revenge their loſſes; equity 
and gratitude ought to induce 'us to be kind to our ſteady old friends, 
and only purchaſe ſo much of their land, as they would diſpoſe of, for 
value. With proper management, they would prove extremely ſerviceable 
to a Britiſh colony, on the Miſſiſippi. I hope no future miſconduct will 
alienate their affections, after the manner of the ſuper-intendant's late de- 
puty, which hath been already mentioned. The ſkilful French could never 
confide in the Choktah, and we may depend on being forced to hold hot 
diſputes with them, in the infant ſtate of the Miſſiſippi ſettlements : it, is 
wiſdom to provide againſt the worſt events that can be reaſonably expected 
to happen. The remote inhabitants of our northern colonies are well ac- 
quainted with the great value of thoſe lands, from their obſervations on 
the ſpot. The ſoil and climate are fit for hemp, ſilk, indigo, wine, and 
many other valuable productions, which our merchants purchaſe from fo- 
reigners, ſometimes at a conſiderable diſadvantage—The range is ſo good for 
horſes, cattle, and hogs, that they would: grow large, and multiply faſt, 
without the leaſt occaſion of feeding them in winter, or at leaſt for a long 
ſpace of time, by reaſon of the numberleſs branches of reeds and canes 
that are interſperſed, with nuts of various kinds. Rice, wheat, oats, bar- 
Hey, Indian corn, fruit-trees, and kitchen plants, would grow to admiration. 
As the ancients tell us, Bacchus amat montes,” ſo grape-vines mult thrive _ 
extremely well on the hills of the Miſſiſippi, for they are ſo rich as to pro- 
duce winter-canes, contrary to what 1s known at any diſtance to the north- 
ward. If Britiſh ſubjects could ſettle Weſt-Florida in ſecurity, it would in 
a few years become very valuable to Great Britain: and they would ſoon 
have as much profit, as they could deſire, to reward their labour. Here, 
five hundred families would in all probability, be more beneficial to our mo- 


ther-country, than the whole colony of North Carolina: beſides innumerable 
branches toward Ohio and e 


| a 
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Enemies to the public good, may enter caveats againſt our ſettling 
where the navigation is precarious; and the extraordinary kindneſs. of 
the late miniſtry to the French and Spaniards prevented our having an 
excluſive navigation on the Miſſiſippi. Aberville might ſtill become 
a valuable mart to us; and from New Orleans it is only three miles 
to Saint John's Creek, where people paſs through the lake of Saint 
Louis, and embark for Mobille and Penſacola. The Spaniards have 
wiſely taken the advantage of our miſconduct, by fortifying Louis 
ſiana, and employing the French to conciliate the affeclions of the ſa- 
vages ; while our legiſlators, fermented with the corrupt lees of falls 
power, are ſtriving to whip us with ſcorpions. As all the Florida In- 
dians are grown jealous of us, ſince we ſettled E. and W. Florida, and 
are unacquainted with the great power of the Spaniards in South America, 
and have the French to poliſh their rough Indian politics, Louiſiana is 
likely to prove more beneficial to them, than it did to the French. They 
are fortifying their Miſſiſippi ſettlements like a New Flanders, and their 
French artiſts, on account of our miniſterial lethargy, will have a good op- 
portunity, if an European war ſhould commence, to continue our valuable 
weſtern barriers as wild and waſte, as the French left them; The warlike 
Chikkaſah proved ſo formidable to them, that, except a ſmall ſettlement 
above New „Orlea, which was covered by the Choktah bounds, 
they did not attempt to make any other on the eaſtern ſide of the Miſſiſippiʒ 
below the Illinois; though it contains ſuch a vaſt tract of fine land, as 
would be ſufficient for four colonies of two hundred and fifty miles ſquare. 
Had they been able by their united efforts, to have deſtroyed the Chik- 
kaſah, they would not have been idle; for, in that caſe, the Choktabh 
would have been ſoon ſwallowed up, by the aſſiſtance of their other allies, 
as they never ſupplied them with arms and ammunition, except thoſe who 
went to war againſt the Chikkaſah. 


From North- Carolina to the Mg Ippi, the land near the ſea, is, in ge- 
neral, low and ſandy ; and it is very much ſo in the two colonies of Flo- 
rida, to a conſiderable extent from the ſea- ſhore, when the lands appear 
fertile, level, and diverſified with hills. Trees indicate the goodneſs or 
badneſs of land. Pine- trees grow on ſandy, barren ground, which pro- 
duces long coarſe graſs; the adjacent low lands abound with canes, reeds, 
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or bay and laurel of various ſorts, which are ſhaded with large expand- 
ing trees — they compoſe an evergreen thicket, moſtly impenetrable 
to the beams of the ſun, where the horſes, deer, and cattle, chiefly feed 
during the winter: and the panthers, bears, wolves, wild cats, and foxes, 

reſort there, both for the ſake of prey, and a cover from the hunters, 
Lands of a looſe black foil, ſuch as thoſe of the Miſſiſippi, are covered with 
fine graſs and herbage, and well ſhaded with large and high trees of hic- 
cory, aſh, white, red, and black oaks, great towering poplars, black 
 walnut-trees, ſaſſafras, and vines. The low wet lands adjoining the rivers, 
chiefly yield cypreſs-trees, which are very large, and of a prodigious height. 
On the dry grounds is plenty of beach, maple, holly, the cotton-tree, with 
a prodigious variety of other ſorts. But we muſt not omit the black mul- 
berry-tree, which, likewiſe, is plenty: It is high, and, if it had proper air 
and ſun-ſhine, the boughs would be very ſpreading. On the fruit, the bears 
and wild fowl feed during their ſeaſon; and alſo ſwarms of paroquets, 
enough to deafen one with their chattering, in the time of thoſe joyful 
repaſts. I believe the white mulberry- tree does not grow ſpontaneouſly in 
North-America. On the hills, there is plenty of cheſnut-trees, and cheſ- 
nut-oaks. Theſe yield the largeſt ſort of acorns, but wet weather ſoon 

fpoils them. In winter, the deer and bears fatten themſelves on various 
kinds of nuts, which lie thick over the rich land, if the bloſſoms have 
not been blaſted by the north - eaſt winds. The wild turkeys live on the 
ſmall red acorns, and grow ſo fat in March, that they cannot fly farther 
than three or four hundred yards; and not being able ſoon to take the 
wing again, we ſpeedily run them down with our horſes and hunting maſ- 
tiffs. At many unfrequented places of the Miſſiſippi, they are ſo tame as 
to be ſhot with a piſtol, of which our troops profited, in their way to take 
poſſeſſion of the Illinois-garriſon. There is a plenty of wild parſley, on 
the banks of that river, the roots of which are as large as thoſe of par- 
ſnips, and it is as good as the other ſort. The Indians ſay, they have not 
ſeen it grow in any woods remote from their country. They have a large 
ſort of plums, which their anceſtors brought with them from South-Ame- 
rica, and which are now become plenty among our colonies, called Chik- 
kaſah plums, 


To the North Weſt, the MiGſippi lands are covered with Aber, 
which are as ſweet, and thin-ſhelled, as the ſcaly bark hiccory- nuts. 
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Hazel- 
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Haze bnuts are very plenty, but the Indians ſeldom eat them. Black 
haws grow. here in cluſters, free from prickles: and piſſimmons, of 


which they make very pleaſant bread; barbicuing it in the woods. There 


is a ſort of fine plums in a few places, large, and well - taſted; and, if 


tranſplanted, they would became, better. The honey: locuſts are pods. 


about a ſpan-long, and almoſt two inches broad, containing a row of larger 


ſeed on one ſide, and a tough ſweet ſubſtance the other. The tree is 
large, and full of long thorns; which forces the wild beaſts to wait till they 
fall off, before they can gather that part of their harveſt.— The trees grow. 
in wet ſour land, and are plenty, and the timber is very durable. Where 


there is no pitch - pine, the Indians uſe this, or the ſaſſafras, for. poſts 
to their houſes; as they laſt for generations, and the worms never take 
them. Chinquapins are very plenty, of the taſte of cheſnuts, but much leſs 
in ſize. There are ſeveral ſorts of very wholeſome and pleaſant-raſted ground 
nuts, which few of our coloniſts know any thing of. In wet land, there 


is an aromatic red ſpice, and a ſort of cinnamon, which the natives ſeldom 


uſe. The Yopon, or Cuſſeena, is very plenty, as far as the alt. air. 
reaches over the low lands. It is well taſted, and very agreeable to thoſe 
who accuſtom themſelves to uſe it: inſtead of having any noxious quality, 
according to what many have experienced of the Eaſt-India inſipid and: 


coſtly tea, it is friendly to the human ſyſtem, enters into a conteſt 


with the peccant humours, and expels them through the various channels 
of nature: it perfectly cures a tremor in the nerves. The North -American 

tea has a pleaſant aromatic taſte, and the very ſame ſalubrious property, as 
the Cuſſeena. It is an evergreen, and grows on hills. The buſhes are 
about a foot high, each of them containing in winter a ſmall aroma- 


tic red berry, in the middle of the ſtalk: ſuch I ſaw it about Chriſtmas, 


when hunting among the mountains, oppoſite to the lower Mohawk 
Caſtle, in the time of a deep ſnow. There is no viſible decay of the 
leaf, and October ſeems to be the proper time to gather it. The early 


buds of ſaſſafras, and the leaves of ginſeng, make a moſt excellent, tea, 


equally pleaſant to the taſte, and conducive to health. The Chineſe 
have ſenſe enough to ſel] their enervating and ſlow-poiſoning teas, under 
various fine titles, while they themſelves prefer Ginſeng-leaves, Each of 


our colonies abounds with ginſeng, among the hills that lie far from the 
ſea. Ninety-ſix ſettlement, is the loweſt place where I have ſeen it grow in 


South Carolina. It is very plenty on the fertile parts of the Cheerake 
A a a mountains; 
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mountains; it reſembles Angelica, which in moſt places is alſo plenty, 
Its leaves are of a darker green, and about a foot and half from the root; 
the ſtalk ſends out three equal branches, in the center of which a ſmall 
| berry grows, of a red colour, in Auguſt. —The feeds are a very firong 
and agreeable aromatic: it is plenty in Weſt-Florida, The Indians uſe it 
on religious occaſions. It is a great loſs to a valuable branch of trade, 
that our people neither gather it in a proper ſeaſon, nor can cure it, fo as 
to give it a clear ſhining colour, like the Chineſe tea. I preſume it does 
not turn out well to our American traders ; for, up the Mohawk river, a 
gentleman who had purchaſed a large quantity of it, told me that a ſkippel, 
or three buſhels, coſt him only nine ſhillings of New York currency: and 
in Charles-Town, an inhabitant of the upper Yadkin ſettlements in North 
Carolina, who came down with me from viewing the Nahchee old fields 
on the Miſſiſippi, aſſured me he could not get from any of the South 
Carolina merchants, one ſhilling ſterling a pound for ir, though his peo- 


ple brought it from the Alana and d Apelahche GE two hundred 
miler to Churles- Tewn. N 1 


1 ks: =P a ſervice, worthy of a public-ſpirited gentleman, to inform 
us how to preſerve the Ginſeng, ſo as to give it a proper colour; for could 
ve once effect that, it muſt become a valuable branch of trade. It is an 
_ exceeding good ſtomachic, and greatly ſupports nature againſt hunger and 
thirſt, It is likewiſe beneficial againſt aſthmatic complaints, and it may 
be ſaid to promote fertility in women, as much as the Eaſt-India tea 
cauſes ſterility in proportion to the baneful uſe that is made of it. A 
learned phyſician and botaniſt afſured me, that the eaſtern teas are ſlow, but 
ſure poiſon, in our American climates ; and that he generally uſed the Gin- 
ſeng very ſucceſsfully in clyſters, to thoſe who had deſtroyed their health, by 
that dangerous habit. I adviſed my friend to write a treatiſe on its me- 
dical virtues, in the poſterior application, as it muſt redound much to 
the public good. He told me, it would be needleſs; for quacks could 
gain nothing from the beſt directions; and that already ſeveral of his ac- 
quaintance of the faculty moſtly purſued his practice in curing their 
patients. The eaftern tea is as much inferior to our American teas, in its 
nouriſhing quality, as their album græcum is to our pure veniſon, from 
which we here ſometimes collect it; let us, therefore, like frugal and 
wile people, uſe our own valuable aromatic tea, and thus. Induce our Bri- 


tiſh 
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tiſn brethren to imitate our - pleaſant and healthy regimen ; ſhewing the 
utmaſt indifference ta any duties the ſtateſmen of Great-Britain, in their 
aſſumed prerogative, may think APE: to 18 on their Eaſt- India * 
mg, and IIA teas. | 
it Its fi | ; 

The 98 of the uncorrupt nar of he Tar TO in, Ll, 250 of the 
Chikkaſah, i in particular, extends no farther than to fupport a plain ſimple life, 


and ſecure themſelves from the power of the enemy, and from hunger and 


cold. Indeed moſt of them are of late grown fond of the ornaments of life, of 
railing live ſtock, and uſing a greater induſtry than formerly, to increaſe 
wealth. This is ta be aſcribed to their long intercourſe with us, and the fami- 
liar eaſy way in which our traders live with them, begetting imperceptibly 
an emulous ſpirit of imitation, according to the uſual progreſs of human 
life. Such a diſpoſition, is a great advance towards their being civilized ; 


which, certainly muſt be effected, before we can reaſonably expect to be 


able to bring them to the true principles of chriſtianity. Inſtead of re- 
forming the Indians, the monks and friars corrupted theis morals : for, 
in the place of inculcating love, peace, and gpod-will to their red pupils, 


as: became meſſengers of the divine author of peace, they only impreſſed 


their flexible minds with an implacable hatred againſt every Britiſh, fub- 
ject, without any diſtinction, Our people will. ſoon diſcover the bad po- 
licy of the late Quebec act, and it is to be hoped that Great - Britain 


will in due time, fend thoſe black eroaking e frogs of Canna baue 


to their . mufti of Rome. T2 J 1 1 5800 


1 muſt here ni lems to by 1 in a few n on our own 
American miſſionaries. Many evils are produced by ſending. out ignorant 
and wicked perſons as elergymen. Of the few ] know, two among them 
dare not venture on repeating but a few collects in the common prayer. 


A heathen could ſay, if thou wouldſt have me: weep,. thou muſt firſt 


weep. thyſelf:” and how is it poſſible we ſhould be able to: make good im» 
preſſions an: others, unleſs they are firſt viſible. on ourſelves? The. very 
rudiments: of learning, not to ſay of religion, are wanting in. ſeueral of our 


miſſionary Evangeliſts; the beſt apology L have heard in their behalf, is, an 
Engliſh nobleman aſked a certain biſhop, why he conferred. holy orders on 


ſuch a parcel of arrant blockheads ? He replied, becauſe it was better to 
have the ground plowed by afles, than leave it a waſte full of thiſtles.” - 
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It ſeems very ſurpriſing, that thoſe who are inveſted with a power of 
conferring: eccleſiaſtical orders, ſhould be fo careleſs in propagating the holy 
goſpel, and aſſiduous to prophane holy things, in appointing and ordaining 
illiterate and irreligious perſons to the ſervice, What is it? but ſaying, 
„ go teach the American fools. My bleſſing is enough. Cheriſh con- 
fidence, and depend upon it, they will not have confidence to laugh at you: 
Leave the remote and poor ſettlements to the care of divine providence, 
which is diffuſive of its rich gifts. The harveſt is great elſewhere. Only 
endeavour to epiſcopize the northern colonies z it is enough: there they 
are numerous, and able to pay Peter's pence, as well as our old jewiſh,” and 
new parliamentary tithes ; and in time your labours will be crowned: with 
ſucceſs,” | | 2 SORT „n 


- That court however, which fends abroad ſtupid embaſſadors to repreſent 
it, cannot be reaſonably expected to have ſucceſs, but rather ſhame and de- 
riſion. What can we think at this diſtance, when we ſee the number of 
blind guides, our ſpiritual fathers at home have ſent to us, to lead us clear of 
the mazes of error? but, that they think of us with indifference, and are 
ſtudiouſly bent on their own temporal intereſt, inſtead of our ſpiritual 
welfare. There are thoufands of the Americans, who I believe have not 
heard fix ſermons for the ſpace of above thirty years—and in fa& they 
have more knowledge than the teachers who are ſent to them, and too 
much religion to communicate with them. And even the blinder fort of 
the laity not finding truth ſufficiently ſupported by their purblind guides, 
grow proud of their own imaginary knowledge, and ſome thereby proudly 
commence teachers, by which means they rend the church aſunder; and, 
inſtead of 'peace and love, they plant envy, contempt, hatred, revilings, 
and ane the works of the fleſh, inſtead of thoſe of the ue | 


Not fo act the uncivilized Indians. Their ſuppoſed holy orders are ob- 
tained from a cloſe attention to, and approved knowledge of their ſacred 
myſteries. No temptations can corrupt their virtue on that head : neither 
will they convey their divine ſecrets to the known impure. This conduct 
is worthy to- be copied, by all who pretend to any religion at all, and eſpe- 
cially by thoſe who are honoured with the pontifical. dignity, and aſſume the 
name of Right reverend, and Moſt reverend Fathers in God.” I have 
been impottanstely requeſted at different times, by ſeveral eminent gentle- 

men. 
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men, who wiſh well to both church and ſtate, to repreſent the evils reſulting 
from ſuch miſſionaries, in hope of redreſs; and on this occaſion, I thought 
it criminal to refuſe their virtuous requeſt. The repreſentation is true, and 
the writer is perſuaded he cannot give the leaſt offence by i it, to any but 
the guilty. 


My ſituation does not allow me, to fix the bounds our legiſlators claim 


on the Miſfppt : : but I have good reaſon to believe that the fine court 
title which France, in her late dying will, has transferred to Great- 
Britain, moſtly conſiſts in ideal poſſeſſions ſhe never enjoyed. The 
monopolies already made, are equally unjuſt and pernicious. They, who 
take up valuable lands, eſpecially on ſuch a barrier, ought to ſettle them in 
a reafonable time, or be prevented from keeping out induſtrious inhabi- 
tants, and cauſing the place to continue in a defenceleſs condition. Before 
we can ſettle the Miſſiſippi, with any reaſonable view of ſucceſs, the go- 
vernment muſt build ſufficient places of ſtrength, both to make the co- 
tony appear reſpectable in the eyes of the Indians, and guard it from the 
evil eye of the Spaniards, who are watching, at New Orleans, and over 
the river, to impede our intereſts, in that valuable but dangerous quarter, 


It might become an impenetrable barrier, if proper encouragement was 
given to the laborious and hardy inhabitants of our northern ſettlements, 


on the various branches of the Ohio, and in the back ſettlements. of North 
Carolina, who are now almoſt uſeleſs to the community. As Great-Britain 
would be the chief gainer by their removal, ſhe ought to encourage them 
to remove. Great numbers of them were preparing to come down, even 
in the years 1768 and 1769; but finding too many inconveniencies and 
hazards in their way, they declined the attempt. As it is natural for every 


colony to endeavour to increaſe. its number of induſtrious inhabitants, it 


cannot be expected, even if the mother country behaved more prudently 
than of late, that any of them would exert themſelves much on ſuch an oc- 
caſion, as to raiſe dangerous rivals in their own ſtaple commodity However 
rice, indigo, ſilk, hemp, wine, and many other valuable productions are ſuit- 
able to ſo fine a ſoil and climate; beſides great quantities of beef, pork, and 
every kind of uſeful timber for Jamaica, which is contiguous to the mouth 
of the Miſſiſippi. So great an acquiſition of raw materials would ſoon 
prove very beneficial to Great-Britain, as well as a great ſafe · guard to the 
beſt park of our other colonies, and a very needful check to Spaniſk. inſo- 
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5800 8 01 6 encouragement to put it in A fair ay of doit 
well; and, the continuance of a ſupply, and protection through its infant 
ſtate, to ſecure it from any artful attempts the Spanjards and their Fr rench 
ſubjects might plot to diſturb its tranquility, and thereby check its 
growth. 


1 here might be introduced even among the Indian nations I have de- 
ſcribed, a ſpirit of induſtry, in eultivating ſuch productions as would agree 
with their land and climates ;. eſpecially, "if the ſuper-intendency of our In- 
dian affairs, weſtward, was conferred on the ſenſible, public-ſpirited, and 
judicious Mr. George Galphin, merchant, or Lachlan M<Gilwray, Eſq; of 
equal merit. Every Indian trader knows from long experience, that both 
theſe gentlemen have a greater influence over the dangerous Muſkohge, 
than any others belides. And the ſecurity of Georgia requires one or other 
of them ſpeedily to ſuperintend our Indian affairs. It was, chiefly, the 
ſkilful management of theſe worthy patriots, which prevented the Muſkohge 
from joining the Cheerake, according to. treaty, againſt us in the years 1760 
and 1761, to their great expence and hazard of life, as they allowed thoſe 
ſavages to eat, drink, and, ſleep at Silver-Bluff, below New Windſor gar- 
riſon, and at Auguſta fifteen miles apart, and about 130 miles from Savanah, 
I write from my own knowledge, for I was then on the ſpot, with a captain's 
commiſſion from South Carolina, A Muſkohge war againſt us, could 
eaſily be prevented by either of thoſe gentlemen, if choſen, and the de- 
ſtructive plan of general licences was repealed. It is to be hoped, that they 
who are inveſted with the power, will retraft their former error, and 
have the pleaſure of knowing the good effect it would produce, by giving an 
opportunity of civilizing and reforming the ſavages; which can never be 
effected by the former uſual means. Admit into Indian countries, a ſufficient 
number of diſcreet orderly, traders.—This needful regulation will likewiſe 
benefit trade, which is almoſt ruined; and our valuable weak: frontier colo» 
nies would thereby increaſe in numbers, proportionable to their ſecurity. 


Formerly, each trader had a licence for two towns, or villages z but ac- 
cording, to the preſent unwiſe plan, two,. and even three Arab- like pedlars 
ſculk about in one of thoſe villages. Several. of them alſo frequently 
emigrate into the woods, with. ſpirituous bquors, and cheating, trifles, 

5 after 
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after the Indian hunting camps, in the winter ſeaſon, to the great injury of 
a regular trader, who fopplies chem with all the conveniencies of hunting : 
for, as they will ſell even their weating ſhirt for inebriating liquors, they 
muſt be ſupplied anew in the fall of the year, by the trader. At my firſt 
ſetting out among them, a number of traders who lived contiguous to each 
other, joined through our various nations in different companies, and were. 
generally men of worth : of courſe, they would have a living price for their 
goods, which they carried on horſeback to the remote Indian countries, at 
very great expences. Theſe ſet an honeſt copy for the imitation of the na- 
tives, for as they had much at ſtake, their own intereſt and that of the go- 
vernment co-incided. As the trade was in this wiſe manner kept up to its 
juſt ſtandard, the ſavages were induſtrious and frugal. But, lowering it, 
through a miſtaken notion of regaining their affections, we made ourſelves 
too cheap to them, and they deſpiſed us for it. The trade ought to be 
raiſed to a reaſonable fixed price, the firſt convenient opportunity thus 
we ſhall keep them employed, and ourſelves ſecure. Should we lower the 
trade, even fifty per cent below the prime coſt, they would become only 
the more diſcontented, by thinking we had cheated them all the years paſt. 
A mean ſubmiſſive temper can never manage our Indian affairs. The 
qualities of a kind friend, ſenſible ſpeaker, and active briſk warrior, muſt 
conſtitute the character of a ſuperintendant. Great care ought to be taken, 
not to give the Indians offence, or a mean opinion of the people or Sovern- 
ment our Indian luperintendants repreſent. 


At a general congreſs in Mobille, Anno 1765, where were preſent his 
Excellency the learned, cheerful, patriotic Governor of  Welt-Florida, 
George Johnſtone Eſquire, the preſent ſuperintendant of Indian affairs, 
and the head-men and warriors of the Choktah, and warlike Chikkaſah 
nations, a tariff of trade was ſettled on every material article, in the moſt 
public and ſolemn manner, moſtly according to the Muſkohge ſtandard, and 
to the great ſatisfaction of the Indians. The price for which the corrupt 
and ſhamefully-indulged vagrant pedlars forced the traders at the riſque 
of their lives, to traffic with them, being then about 70 per cent. below 
the French tariff in Indian trade up the Miſſiſippi. Each of theſe tra- 
ders took out Indian trading licences, to which the fixed prices of vari- 
ous goods were annext, thereby impowering them to traffic during the 


ſpace of a twelvemonth ; and they gave penal bonds of ſecurity to the 
+." - Jecretary; 
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ſecretrary, for the juſt obſervyance of, their inſtructions. This ſproved how- 
ever, through a bare · faced partiality,. only a- ſhameful farce on ceconomy 
and good order. Eis Excellency, and the honourable Col. W—n, were 
ſo ſtrongly convinced of my former integrity, that in order to teſtify pub- 
hely. their approbation of my gaod: conduct, they did me the honour 
to paſs ſecurity in the ſecretary!s pffice,, for my dealing with the Indians 
in: ſtrict conformity to che laws of trade, As I loſt in the ſpace of a 
year, to the amount of two and twenty hundred dollars-worth of goods at 
prime coſt, by the diſorderly. conduct of other licenſed traders, and had juſt 
reaſon to hope for redreſs. on exhibiting a well-lupparted, complaint; d 
drew up on my own account, and at the importunate requeſt of the Chik- 
kaſah head-men, a memorial, ſetting forth their having notoriouſly: violated 
eyery eſſential. part of their inſtructions, enticing the Indians alſo; to get 
drunk, and then taught them to blaſpheme their maker. This I proved, 
and that ſome of the lawleſs traders had furniſhed the Indians, in the 
ſpace; of a few months, with ſo great a quantity of prohibited. liquors, 
as, either did, or might enable ſome of them to decoy the ſavages to ſquan- 


der away thouſands of dreſt a bub they eſcaped. wich impu 
nity. | PS | 


uu Vn 14 1 8 ee 
| Ut] ; Mens diem the, 2010 
A few minha 8 this pete 1 family diſputes roſe very bigh 
between the Chikkaſah, on the following account. "The "Indians! being 
ambitious, free, and jealous of their liberties, as well as ' independent? *o 
each other, where mutual conſent is not obtained; one half of che nation 
were exceedingly diſpleaſed with the other, becauſe, by the reiterated pet- 
ſuaſions of a certain deputy, the latter had diſpoſed of a tract of "1a! 
twelve miles toward the ſouth, on the upper trading 'Choktah/ "vr vis! 
bille path, to one of thoſe. diſorderly traders.” By the a pllbatibn of the 
deputy, the head-men of both parties met him according to appointment, 
and partook of a plentiful barbicued feaſt, with plenty of ſpirituous Ill 
quors. As ſuch conduct was againſt his majeſty's proclamation, and ap- 
peared to me to be calculated, either for a clandeſtine trade; br family: job, 
1 rejected the invitation, leſt otherwiſe I might be charged as A party. 
When they became intoxicated with liquor, a war-leader of the diſſenting 
party, ſtruck his tomohawk at the head of a noted chitftain,” upbraid- 
ing him for bringing a ſtrange fire into their land; but happily the blow 
| miſſed its aim. Their diſputes — roſe higher every day; and the 
diſſidents 
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diſſidents informed the Muſkohge of their then ſituation, and future inten- 
tions. Tab Tab - Tuſtanage, the Great Mortar,” a bitter enemy of the 
Engliſh, ſoon ſent up a company of his war- relations, to perſuade them to 
guard in time, againſt our dangerous encroachments, by killing all the 
Engliſh, that planted their lands without the general conſent of the owners, 
and to take their black people as a good prize; becauſe they were building 
and planting for the reception of an Engliſh garriſon, which was to come 
from the Miſſiſippi, and be the firſt means of enſlaving them. While 
their tranſport of madneſs laſted, it was fruitleſs to reaſon with them; but. 
at every convenient opportunity, I uſed ſuch plain, friendly, and perſuaſive 
arguments to ſooth them, as I imagined might regain their loſt affec- 
tions, and procraſtinate the dangerous impending blow. They conſented 
at Jaſt to forbear every kind of reſentment againſt our late ſuſpicious con- 
duct, on condition of my writing to thoſe who could redreſs them, and our 
people ſpeedily withdrawing from their land the intruding planters. This 
I did; and at Mobille I delivered my remonſtrance to the ſuperintendant.. 
Upon my urging the abſolute neceſſity of pacifying our old ſteady friends, 
by removing the ungenerous cauſe of their jealouſy, he aſſured me, that he | 
would gladly comply with fo juſt a requeſt, eſpecially, as it exactly eoin- 
cided with his mazeſty's proclamation, then fixed on the fort- gate. 


In the ſpace of about ten days after, by order of Governor Johnſtone, all. 
| the Chikkaſah and Choktah traders were cited to appear before him and 
the ſuperintendant, in order to know the merit of, and anſwer to, my nu- 
merous complaints. When they appeared, and every thing was properly. 
adjuſted, his ſecretary read. paragraph by paragraph, and his excellency, 
very minutely examined all the reputable traders, who confirmed to his full. 
ſatisfaction, the truth of every thing in my complaint. But tho' the memo- 
rial ſet forth, among other inſtances, that * but a few minutes after I had. 
once a troubleſome diſpute with the abovementioned Chikkaſah leader, on 
account of the traders prohibited and poiſoning liquors, he went. home diſ- 
tracted, and finding none but his aged mother, he would have killed her 
with his tomohawk, only for her earneſt entreaties, and then ſudden 
eſcape,” —yet. none of thoſe diſorderly people were either ſuſpended from. 
trading with the Indians, or forfeited the. penalty of their bonds—neither 
was. the Indians requeſt complied with. Though, I believe, the termination 
was to the no ſmall mortification of his excellency. 
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Anno 1767, the ſuper-intendant's deputy convened all the Chikkaſat 
traders and head-men of the nation, declaring that he had received poſitive 
orders from the ſuperior over Indian affairs, to bring the trade to the late 
ſtandard of the Muſkohge. The head-men replied, that if their traders, 
or the ſuper-intendant ated unwiſely, they were not bound to follow the 
copy. We urged, that he had already exceedingly lowered the Miſſi- 
ſippi-Indian trade, and had, at the Mobille congreſs, fixed a Tariff, a copy 
of which every one of us had, as well as a regular licence, having given 
approved ſecurity for our peaceable conduct, and fair dealing with the 
Indians, for the ſpace of a year: and that beſides the wrong policy of ſuch 
an edit, as he now propoſed, if we proved rogues to our own intereſt 
with them, we ought to be arreſted as fools below. We concluded, by 
obſerving the great diſadvantage of navigation that Mobille lay under, to 
which Charles-town was no way expoſed in imports and exports ; and that if 
the aforeſaid Indian trade ſhould, by any act be reduced below its preſent 
ſtandard, it muſt neceſſarily ceaſe of itfelf, unleſs as free-men, we ſaid No 
to the command. Which the traders did, and reſolved to ſupport i it. 


The deputies treatment of Capt. I. 8 who hos lived one 
the Chikkaſah from his childhood, and ſpeaks their language even 
with more propriety than the Engliſh, deſerves to be recorded—but 1 
hope the gentleman will ſoon do it himſelf, to ſhew the higher powers the 
conſequences of appointing improper, mercenary, and haughty perſons to 
ſuch offices. Sir William Johnſon aRed very differently—he was kind, 
intelligent, intrepid—he knew when to frown and when to ſmile on the In- 
dian nations he was connected with, and blended the ſerpent with the dove. 
He choſe his deputies or repreſentatives in the Indian countries, according 
to their qualifications in the Indian life ; and not unſkilful men, and mere 
ſtrangers, like ſome who have been obtruded into our ſouthern nations. His 
prudent and brave deputy Col. Craghan, did our chain of colonies more real 
ſervice in a few months, than all our late ſouthern commiſſioners of Indian af- 
fairs could poſſibly have done in ages. In the dangerous time of our ſettling 
the Illinois-garriſon, 500 leagues up the Miſſiſippi, he went from Johnſon” $ 
Hall, in the lower part of the Mohawk country, and from thence courſed 
through the various nations of Indians, to the head- branches of Canada; A 
and in like manner, down thoſe of the Miſſiſippi, to the garriſon, amidſt 
the greatclh dangers; pleaſing and reconciling the ſavages as he proceeded, 

The 
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The Chikkaſah firſt informed me of his journey and ſucceſs—and I had it 
ſome time after, circumſtantially confirmed: to me by Sir W. Johnſon. 
When I ſpoke to the Col. himſelf on his fatigues and perils, he modeſtly 
replied © that while he was performing the needful duties of his office, and 
acting the part of a beloved man with. the ſwan's wing, white pipe, and 

white beads, for the general good of his country, and of its red neighbours, 
he had no leiſure to think of any perſonal dangers that might befall a well- 
meaning peace- maker.“ Having reconciled the Kuſkuſke Indians, whom- 
the French garriſon had decoyed by their falſe painting of us, to remove 
with them over the Miſſiſippi, he from thence proceeded down by water to 
New Orleans; afterwards, along the gulph- ſtream of Mexico, to the place 


from whence he ſet off, amounting nearly to 5000 miles, in the oblique 
courſe he was forced to take. 


In brief, able ſuperintendants of Indian affairs, and who will often viſit: 
the Indians, are the ſafeſt and ſtrongeſt barrier garriſons of our colonies—and: 
a proper number of prudent honeſt traders diſperſed among the. ſavages would: 
be better than all the ſoldiers, which the colonies ſupport: for their defence 
againſt them. The Indians are to be perſuaded by friendly language; but 
nothing will terrify them to ſubmit to what oppoſes their general idea of: 
liberty. In the diſputes between governors, ſuperintendants, their depu- 
ties, and the traders, care ſhould be taken to keep them very ſecret from 
the Indians,—for they love ſuch traders as are governed. by. principle, 
and are eaſily influenced by them. Several agents of governors and ſuper- 
intendants have experienced this, when difpatched into their countries to 
| ſeize either the goods or perſons. of one and another trader, who was ob- 
noxious by not putting the neck under their lordly feet. Some have hardly 
eſcaped from being tomohawked and cut to pieces on the ſpot by. the en- 
raged Indians, for the violence offered to their friendly traders.— When an 
Indian and trader contract friendſhip, they exchange the clothes then upon 
them, and afterwards they cheriſh it by, mutual preſents, and in general, 
will maintain it to the death. As early as 1736 the Georgia governor began: 
to harraſs the licenſed traders, and ſent a commiſſioner to ſeize. the goods of 
ſeyeral Carolinian traders :- in executing his commiſſion, he. was ſoon- ens 
circled by twenty-three Indians, and would have been inſtantly diſpatched,. 
but for the interceſſion of one of the ſuffering traders, Mr. J. G—r of. 
Tennaſe. When a governor of any of our colonies, is either weak in his 
5 | = B. b b 2: intellecta, 
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intellects, or has ſelf. intereſted purſuits in view, incompatible with the pub- 
lic good, he will firſt oppreſs the Indian traders, and miſrepreſent all under 
his government who oppoſe him; and then adopt and purſue the low and 
tyrannical court maxim * divide, and you will ſubdue and rule them!" 
Whether tlie animoſities that ſubſiſted among the inhabitants of Georgia, 
when Mr. Ellis went to preſide there, ſprung from any ſuch cauſe, I wil 
not ſay, but I well know that by his wiſdom, cheerful and even temper, and 
an eaſy winning behaviour, he ſoon reconciled the Re rb nen in . 
Bay and en hall. eee 2413, e e ae * 
G63 u dene 20 194 Ille Cor g. Zin 
1 be guteful and polite in that > alloy have Aden theit i+ riſing families 
to revere his name, on account of his generous and patriotic ſpirit. He in- 
ſtructed the inhabitants of that infant colony, by example, how to fortify 
themſelves againſt hoſtile dangers. The people were few, weak, harraſſed, 
and 'diſtieartened : but as ſoon as the father and general put to his helping 
hand, their drooping ſpirits recovered. Then, defenſible garriſons ſprung 
up, after the manner of ancient Thebes; but as he knew that peace with the 
numerous nations of neighbouring Indians was effential to the welfare of a 
trading colony, he ated the part of the Archimagus, or great beloved 
man, with the ſwan's wing, white pipes, and tobacco, between the miſ- 
chievous Muſkohge and our colonies, at Savanah, in concert with the 
two worthy gentlemen before-mentioned. At that time our Indian affairs 
in general wore a moſt dangerous aſpet—and the public ſtock was ex- 
pended :—when the governor ſaw that he could not ſhake hands with the 
Indians, empty handed, he cheerfully ſupplied their diſcontented head-men 
with his own effects, and even his domeſtic utenſils. They ſet a high value 
on each gift, chiefly for the ſake of the giver, whom they adopted as 
brother, friend, father. He gave the colony a ſtrong example of public 
ſpirit, by ſacrificing his eaſe, and private intereſt, to the welfare of the 
people; whom he faithfully patronized (during his too ſhort ſtay) according 
to the paternal intentions of his late Majeſty. He was never ordered by his 
Prince to inform the legiſlative body of the colony, that, if the electors peti- 
tioned his majeſty for the liberty of chuſing repreſentatives, he, through his 
own grace and goodneſs, would order his governor to inform them he was pleaſed 
to indulge them in the object of their ſubmiſſive prayer. But had it been other- 
wiſe, Mr. Ellis would have deemed ſuch a miniſterial order, a groſs attack 
upon his honour, if not on the conſtitutional rights of Britiſh ſubjects, and 
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have rejected it with contempt. When a gentleman of abilities employs his 
talents, in his proper ſphere, in promoting the general good of ſociety (in- 
ſtead of forwarding only his own intereſt) he is both an honour and a bleſ- 
ſing to the community: the grateful public always revere ſuch a character, 
and fail not to hand it down to the lateſt poſterity, to ſtimulate others to fol- 
low the example. Such was Mr. Ellis in Georgia; and ſuch was the learned, 
wiſe, polite, affable, and now much lamented Sir Henry Moore Bart, the late 
governor of New-York colony. His virtues ſo ſtrongly endeared him to thoſe 
he governed, and to every one who had the pleaſure of his acquaintance, that 
his memory will never be forgotten. He came to his government at the moſt 
confuſed time America ever knew. He found the ſenior, member. of the 
council ſtrongly barricaded in the fort, —but preſently he ordered away the 
cannon, and put a ſtop to other hoſtile preparations. He converſed with 
the people as a father. They were ſoon convinced of his upright inten- 
tions, and he lived triumphant in their hearts. If ſtrict integrity, great 
abilities, and the moſt ardent deſires and endeavours to promote the mu- 
tual intereſts of prince and people, —if the moſt impartial adminiſtration 
of juſtice to every denomination of faithful ſubjects—if indefatigable 
application to public buſineſs, and a cheerfulneſs to redreſs every grie- 
vance that had the leaſt tendency to affect the lives or property even 
of the meaneſt perſon : if theſe be the characteriſtics of one of the beſt 

of governors, our hearts feelingly teſtify, and the tears of a grate- 

ful people plainly ſhewed, he enjoyed them in the moſt eminent degree. 
His ſtay, however, among them was but ſhort, for having given a finiſhed 
copy for others to purſue, heaven called him home to reward him for his 
ſhining virtues: and, though the other worthy patriot is in being, yet the 
honeſt ſons of Georgia deeply lament his being loſt to them, 
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GENERAL 


OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


N the following pages, the reader will find as great a variety of enter- 
tainment, as can well be expected in deſcribing a rude and uncivilized 
people. The Indians having for a long time no intercourſe with the reſt of 
the world, and ſeldom one nation of them with another, their rites and 
_ cuſtoms are in ſeveral reſpects different. But as they agree in eſſentials 
through the whole extent of the American world, ſuch agreement is ap- 
parently owing to tradition, and the uſage of their anceſtors, before 
they were ſubdivided as at preſent. Uniformity cannot be attributed to 
chance. 


Through the whole continent, and in the remoteſt woods, are traces of 
their ancient warlike diſpoſition, We frequently met with great mounds of 
earth, either of a circular, or oblong form, having a ſtrong breaſt-work at a 
diſtance around them, made of the clay which had been dug up in forming 
the ditch, on the inner fide of the incloſed ground, and theſe were their 
forts of ſecurity againſt an enemy. Three or four of them, are in ſome 
places raiſed ſo near to each other, as evidently for the garriſon to take any 
enemy that paſſed between them. They were moſtly built in low lands; 
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and ſome are overſpread with large trees, beyond the reach of Indian tra- 
dition. About 12 miles from the upper northern parts of the Choktah 
country, there ſtand on a level tract of land, the north-ſide of a creek, 
and within arrow-ſhot of it, two oblong mounds of earth, which were old 
garriſons, in an equal direction with each other, and about two arrow-ſhots 
| apart. A broad deep ditch incloſed thoſe two fortreſſes, and there they 
raiſed an high breaſt-work, to ſecure their houſes from the invading enemy. 
This was a ſtupendous piece of work, for ſo ſmall a number of ſavages, 
as could ſupport themſelves in it; their working inſtruments being only 
of ſtone and wood. They called thoſe old fortreſſes Nanne Yah, © the 


hills, or mounts of God.“ 


Probably, different parties, and even nations, were formed at firſt, either 
by caprice, differences, or the fear of puniſhment for offences. The 
demon of perſecution however was never among them—not an individual 
durſt ever preſume to infringe on another's liberties. They are all 
equal—the only precedence any gain is by ſuperior virtue, oratory, or 
proweſs ; and they eſteem themſelves bound to live and die in defence of 
their country. A warrior will accept of no hire for performing virtuous 
and heroic actions; they have exquiſite pleaſure in purſuing their own. 
natural dictates. The head-men reward the worthy with titles of ho- 
nour, according to their merit in ſpeaking, or the number of enemies 
ſca}ps they bring home. Their hearts are fully ſatisfied, if they have re- 
venged crying blood, enobled themſelves by war actions, given cheerfulneſs 
to their mourning country, and fired the breaſts of the youth with a ſpirit 
of emulation to guard the beloved people from danger, and revenge the 
wrongs of their country. Warriors are to protect all, but not to moleſt or 
injure the meaneſt. If they attempted it, they would pay dear for their 
folly. The reaſon they are more earneſt than the reſt of mankind, in 
maintaining that divine law of equal freedom and juſtice, I apprehend, is 
the notion imbibed from their (ſuppoſed) Hebrew anceſtors of the divine 
theocracy, and that inexpreſſible abhorrence of ſlavery, which muſt have 
taken place after their captivity by the Aſſyrians, or the Babylonians. 


Every warrior holds his honour, and the love of his country, in fo high 
eſteem, that he prefers it to life, and will ſuffer the moſt exquiſite tortures 


rather 
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rather than renounce it: there is no ſuch thing among the Indians as 
deſertion in war, becauſe they do not fight like the Swiſs for hire, but for 
_ wreaths of ſwan-feathers. If the Engliſh acted on that noble principle, or 
were encouraged by an able, public-ſpirited miniſtry, to cheriſh it, Briran- 
nia need neither ſue, nor pay any of the German princes for protection, or 
_ alliances. | | 


- The equality among the Indians, and the juſt rewards they always con- 
fer on merit, are the great and leading — the only motives that warm 
their hearts with a ſtrong and permanent love to their country, Governed 
by the plain and honeſt law of nature, their whole conſtitution breathes 
nothing but liberty : and, when there is that equality of condition, man- 
ners, and privileges, and a conſtant familiarity in ſociety, as prevails in 
every . Indian nation, and through all our Britiſh colonies, there glows 
ſuch a chearfulneſs and warmth of courage in each of their breaſts, as 
.cannot be deſcribed. It were to be wiſhed, that our military and na- 
val officers of all ranks, inſtead of their uſual harſh and imperious beha- 
viour, would act the part of mild and good-natured patrons to thoſe under 
them: kind, perſuaſive language has an irreſiſtible force, and never fails to 
overcome the manly and generous heart, and love is ſtrong as death. If 
the governed are convinced that their ſuperiors have a real affection for 
them, they will eſteem it their duty and intereſt to ſerve them and take 
pleafure in it. The late gallant Lord Howe, General Wolfe, and Ad- 
miral Warren, are ſtill alive in the grateful hearts of the Americans, and 
alſo of the ſoldiers and ſeamen, who fought under them. No ſervice 
was too difficult to oblige them, and they were aſhamed to do any 
thing amiſs. If every Britiſh officer ſet the like example, there would be 
little occafion for new mutiny acts, wad other ſuch like penal regulations. 
We have frequent inſtances in America, that merely by the power of affa- 
bility, and good-natured language, the ſavage Indian, drunk and foaming 
with rage and madneſs, can be overcome and brought to weep. Lately, 
ſome came among us, inflamed and diſtracted foes ; we perſuaded them of 
our conſtant kindly intentions, and they repented, made atonement in re- 
gard to themſelves, and checked the mad conduct of others. 


The Indians are not fond of waging war with each other, unleſs 
prompted by ſome of the traders: when left to themſelves, they conſider 
See | with. 
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with the greateſt exactneſs and foreſight, all the attending circumſtances of 
war. Should any of the young warriors through forwardneſs, or paſſion, 
violate the treaty of peace, the aggreſſing party uſually ſend by ſome neutral 
Indians, a friendly embaſſy to the other, praying them to accept of equal 
retribution, and to continue their friendſhip, aſſuring them that the raſh 
unfriendly action did not meet with the approbation, but was highly con- 
demned by the head-men of the whole nation. If the propoſal be accepted, 
the damage 1s made up, either by ſacrificing one of the aggreſſors, of a weak 
family, or by the death of ſome unfortunate captive, who had been ingrafted 
in a waſted tribe. If a perſon of note was killed, the offended party take im- 

mediate ſatisfaction of their own accord, and fend back the like embaſly, 
acquainting them, that as crying blood is quenched with equal blood, and 
their beloved relation's ſpirit 1s allowed to go to reſt, they are fond of con- 
tinuing the friend-knot, and keeping the chain of friendſhip clear of ruſt, 
according to the old beloved ſpeech: but, if they are determined for war, 
they ſay Mattle, Mattle, © it is finiſtked, they are weighed, and faund 
— In that caſe, they proceed in the following manner. 


A war captain announces his intention of going to invade the common ene- 
my, which he, by conſent of the whole nation, declares to be ſuch : he then 
beats a drum three times round his winter houſe, with the bloody colours 
flying, marked with large ſtrokes of black, —the grand war ſignal of blood 
and death. On this, a ſufficient number of warriors and. others, com- 
monly of the family of the murdered perſon, immediately arm themſelves, 
and each gets a ſmall bag of parched corn-flour, for his war-ſtores. They 
then go to the aforeſaid winter houſe, and there drink a warm decoction 
of their ſuppoſed holy conſecrated herbs and roots for three days and 


nights, ſometimes without any otizer. refreſhment. This is to. induce 


the deity to guard: and proſper them, amidſt their impending dangers; 
In the moſt promiſing appearance. of things,. they are not to, take the 
leaſt nouriſhment. of food, nor ſo much as to ſit down, during that time 
of ſanctifying themſelves, till after ſunſet. While on their expedition, 
they are not allowed to lean themſelves againſt a tree, though they may be 

exceedingly fatigued, after a ſharp day's march; nor muſt they lie by, a 
whole day to refreſh themſelves, or kill and barbicue deer and bear for their 
war journey. The more virtuous they are, they reckon the greater will be 
their ſucceſs againſt the enemy, by the bountiful {miles of the deity. Ta 
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gain that favourite point, ſome of the aged warriors narrowly watch the 
young men who are newly initiated, leſt they ſhould prove irreligious, 
and prophane the holy faſt, and bring misfortunes on. the out-ſtanding 
camp. A gentleman of my acquaintance, in his youthful days obſerved 
one of their religious faſts, but under the greateſt ſuſpicion of his virtue. 
in this reſpect, though he had often headed them againſt the common 
enemy: during their three days purification, he was not allowed. to go out 

of the ſanctified ground, without a truſty guard, leſt hunger ſhould have 
tempted him. to violate their old martial law, and by that means have 
raiſed the burning wrath of the holy fire againſt the whole camp. Other 
particulars of this ſacred proceſs for war, have been related in their proper 
place.“ 


When they have finiſhed their faſt and purifications, they ſet off, at the. 
fixed time, be it fair or foul, firing their guns, whooping, and halloo- 
ing, as they march. The war- leader goes firſt, carrying the ſuppoſed holy. 
ark: he ſoon ſtrikes up the awful and ſolemn ſong before mentioned, which 
they never fing except on that occaſion. The reſt. follow, in one line, 
at the diſtance of three or four ſteps from each other, now and then ſound-- 
ing the war whoo-whoop, to make the leader's ſong the more ſtriking to the. 
people. In this manner they proceed, till quite out of the ſight, and hear-- 
ing of their friends. As ſoon as they enter the woods, all are ſilent; and, 
every day they. obſerve a profound ſilence in their march, that their ears. 
may be quick to inform them of danger: their ſmall black eyes are almoſt. 
as ſharp alſo as thoſe of the eagle, or the lynx ; and with their feet they re- 
ſemble the wild cat, or the cunning panther, crawling. up. to its prey. 
Thus they proceed, while things. promiſe them good ſucceſs; but, if. 
their dreams portend any ill, they always obey the ſuppoſed divine. 
intimation and return home, without incurring the leaft cenſure.. They. 
reckon that their readineſs to ſerve their. country, ſhould not be ſubſervient. 
to their own knowledge or. wiſhes, but always regulated by the. divine. im- 
pulſe. L have known a whole company who ſet out for war, to return in. 
ſmall parties, and ſometimes by ſingle perſons, and be applauded by, the 
united voice of the people; becauſe they ated in obedience to their Nana 
Ihhtobaalle, ** or.guardian angels,” who impreſſed them in the viſions of night, 
with the friendly caution. As their dreams are reckoned ominous, ſo there 
is a ſmall uncommon bird, called the kind ill meſſenger, which they, 
8 vide p. 143 & c. | 

always. 
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always deem to be a true oracle of bad news. If it ſings near to them, 
they are much intimidated: but, if it perches, and fings over the war- 
camp, they ſpeedily break up. This ſuperſtitious cuſtom prevailed with 
the early heathens, who pretended to propheſy by the flight of ve, and it 
reached even down to the time of the Romans, 5 


Every war captain chuſes a noted warrior, to attend on him and the 
company. He is called Etiſſu, or “ the waiter.” Every thing they eat or 
drink during their journey, he gives them out of his hand, by a rigid ab- 
ſtemious rule though each carries on his back all his travelling convenien- 
cies, wrapt in a deer ſkin, yet they are ſo bigoted to their religious 
cuſtoms in war, that none, though prompted by ſharp hunger or burning 
thirſt, dares relieve himſelf. They are contented with ſuch trifling allow- 
ance as the religious waiter diſtributes to them, even with a ſcanty hand. 
Such a regimen would be too mortifying to any of the white prope, let 
their opinion of its violation be ever ſo dangerous. 


When I roved the woods in a war party with the Indians, though I car- 
ried no ſcrip, nor bottle, nor ſtaff, I kept a large hollow cane well corked 
at each end, and uſed to ſheer off now and then to drink, while they ſuf- 
fered greatly by thirſt. The conſtancy of the ſavages in mortifying their 
bodies, to gain the divine favour, is aſtontſhing, from the very time they 
beat to arms, till they return from their campaign, All the while they 
are out, they are prohibited by ancient cuſtom, the leaning againſt a tree, 
either ſitting or ſtanding : nor are they allowed to fit in the day-time, under 
the ſhade of trees, if it can be avoided; nor on the ground, during the 
whole journey, but on ſuch rocks, ſtones, or fallen wood, as their ark of 
war reſts upon. By the attention they invariably pay to thoſe ſevere rules 
of living, they weaken themſelves much more than by the unavoidable fa- 
tigues of war: but, it is fruitleſs to endeavour to diſſuade them from thoſe 

things which they have by tradition, as the appointed means to move 
the deity, to grant them ſucceſs againſt the enemy, and a ſafe return 
home. 


It may be expected I ſhould deſcribe the number of men their war compa- 
nies conſiſt of, but it is various, and uncertain: ſometimes, two or three _ | 
will 80 to war, Proceed as cautiouſly, and ſtrike their prey as panthers. 
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the year 1747, a couple of the Mohawk Indians came againſt th: lower 
towns of the Cheerake, and ſo cunningly ambuſcaded them through moſt 
part of the ſpring and ſummer, as to kill above twenty in different 
attacks, before they were diſcovered by any party of the enraged and 
dejected people. They had a thorough knowledge of the moſt convenient 
ground for their purpoſe, and were extremely ſwift. and long winded—when- 
ever they killed any, and got the ſcalp, they made off to the neighbouring 
mountains, and ran over the broad ledges of rocks, in contrary 9 Hg as. 
occaſion offered, ſo as the PRO. could by no means trace them. Once, 
when a large company was in chace of them, they ran round a ſteep. hill ar 
the head of the main eaſtern branch of Savana river, intercepted, killed, 

and ſcalped the hindmoſt of the party, and then made off between them. 
and Keeowhee: as this was the town to which the company belonged, 
they haſtened home in a cloſe body, as the proper place of ſecurity from 
ſach enemy wizards. In this manner, did thoſe two ſprightly gallant ſa- 
vages perplex and intimidate their foes for the ſpace of four moons, in the 

greateſt ſecurity ; though they often were forced to kill and barbicue what 
they chiefly lived upon, in the midft of their watchful enemies. Having 
ſufficiently revenged their relations” blood, and gratified their own ambition 
with an uncommon number of ſcalps, they reſolved to captivate one, and. 
run home with him, as a proof of their having killed none but the ene- 
mies of their country. Accordingly, they approached very near to Keeo- 
whee, about half-a-mile below the late Fort Prince George, advancing 

with the uſual caution on ſuch an occaſion—one crawled along under 
the beſt cover of the place, about the diſtance of an hundred yards a-head, 
vwahile the other ſhifted from tree to tree, looking ſharply every way. In 
the evening, however, an old beloved man de them from the top 
of an adjoining hill, and knew them to be enemies, by the cut of their hair, 
light trim for running, and their poſtures; he returned to the town, and 
called firſt at the houſe of one of our traders, and informed him of the 
affair, enjoining him not to mention it to any, leſt the people ſhould ſet 
off againſt them without ſucceſs, before their tracks were to be diſco- 0 
vered, and he be charged with having deceived them. But, contrary to 
the true policy of traders among unforgiving ſavages, that thoughtleſs 
member of the Choktah Sphynx-company buſied himſelf as uſual out of 
his proper ſphere, ſent for the head-men, and told them the ſtory. As 


the Mohawks were our allies, and not known to. moleſt any of the traders | 
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in the paths aid woods, he ought to have obſerved a ſtrict neutrality; 


The youth of the town, by order of their head-men, carried on their 
noiſy public diverſions in their uſual manner, to prevent their foes from 
having any ſuſpicion of their danger, while runners were ſent from the 
town to their neighbours, to come ſilently and aſſiſt them to ſecure the 
Prey, in its ſtate of ſecurity. They came like ſilent ghoſts, concerted their 
plan of operation, paſſed over the river at the old trading ford, oppoſite to 
the late Fort, which lay between two contiguous commanding hills, and 
proceeding downward over a broad creek, formed a large ſemi-circle from 
the river bank, while the town ſeemed to be taking its uſual reſt. They 
then cloſed into a narrower compaſs, and at laſt diſcovered the two brave 
unfortunate men lying cloſe under the tops of ſome fallen young pine- 
trees. The company gave the war ſignal, and the Mohawks bounding up, 
bravely repeated it: but, by their ſudden ſpring from under thick cover, 
their arms were uſeleſs; they made deſperate efforts however to kill 
or be killed, as their ſituation required, One of the Cheerake, the 
noted half breed of Iſtanare town, which lay two miles from thence, 
was at the firſt onſet, knocked: down and almoſt killed with his own 
cutlaſs, which was wreſted from him, though he was the ſtrongeſt of the 
whole nation. But they were overpowered by numbers, captivated, and 
put to the moſt exquiſite tortures of fire, amidſt a prodigious crowd of 
exulting foes. ons e | 


One of the preſent Choktah traders who was on the ſpot, told me, that 
when they were tied to the ſtake, the younger of the two diſcovering our 
traders on a hill pretty near, addreſſed them in Engliſh, and entreated them 
to redeem their lives. The elder immediately ſpoke to him, in his own lan- 
guage, to deſiſt—on this, he recollected himſelf, and became compoſed like 
a ſtoic, manifeſting an indifference to life or death, pleaſure or pain, accord- 
ing to their ſtandard of martial virtue ; and their dying behaviour did not 
reflect the leaſt diſhonour on their former gallant actions. All the pangs of 
fiery torture ſerved only to refine their manly ſpirits : and as it was out of the 
power of the traders to redeem them, they according to our uſual cuſtom 
retired, as ſoon as the Indians began the diabolical tragedy. | 


The common number of an Indian war company, is only from twenty 
to forty, let their tracks ſhould be diſcovered by being too numerous: 
but 
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but if the warring nations are contiguous to each other, the invading party 
generally chuſes to out · number a common company, that they may ſtrike 
the blow with greater ſafety and ſucceſs, as their art of war is chiefly kil- 
ling by ſurpriſe ; confident that in caſe of a diſappointment, their light. 
heels will enſure their return to their own country. When a ſmall 
company go to war, they always chuſe to have a ſwamp along ſide of 
them, with a thick covert for their ſhelter, becauſe a ſuperior num- 
ber will ſcarcely purſue them where they might reaſonably expe& to 
loſe any of their warriors. When they arrive at the enemies hunting 
ground, they act with the greateſt caution and policy. They ſeparate them- 
ſelves, as far as each can hear the other's travelling ſignal, which is the 
mimicking ſuch birds and beaſts as frequent the ſpot, And they can ex- 
actly imitate. the voice and ſound of every quadruped and wild fowl 
through the American woods. In this way of travelling, they uſually keep 
an hundred yards apart on the courſe agreed upon at camp. When the 
leader thinks it the ſureſt way of ſucceeding againſt the enemy, he ſends 
a few of the beſt runners to form an ambuſcade near their towns: there, they 
ſometimes fix the broad hoofs of buffalos, and bear's paws upon their feet, to 
delude the enemy: and they will for miles together, make all the windings 
of theſe beaſts with the greateſt art. But, as both parties are extremely 
wary and ſagacious, I have known ſuch arts to prove fatal to the delu- 
ders. At other times, a numerous company will walk in three different 
rows, by way of a decoy, every one lifting his feet ſo high, as not to beat 
down the graſs or herbage ; and each row will make only one man's 
track, by taking the ſteps of him who went before, and a gigantic fellow 
takes the rear of each rank, and thereby ſmooths the tracks with his feet, 
When they are convinced the enemy is in purſuit of them, at ſo conſiderable 
a diſtance from the country, as for themſelves not to be over-powered by 
numbers, they poſt themſelves in the moſt convenient place, in the form of an 
half- moon, and patiently wait a whole day and night, till the enemy 
runs into it; and | in ſuch a caſe, the victory at one broad-ſide is uſually 
gained. | 


When they diſcover the tracks of enemies in their hunting ground, 
or in the remote woods, it is ſurpriſing to ſee the caution and art they 
uſe, both to ſecure themſelves, and take advantage of the enemy. 
If a (mall company be out at war, they in the day time crawl through. 
Ddd thickets 
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thickets and "ſwamps in the manner of wolves—now and then they climb 
trees, and run to the top of hills, to diſcover the ſmoke of fire, or hear the 
report of guns: and when they croſs through the open woods, one of them 
ſtands behind a tree, till the reſt advance about a hundred yards, looking out 
ſharply on all quarters. In this manner, they will proceed, and on tiptoe, 
peeping every where around; they love to walk on trees which have been 
blown down, and take an oblique courſe, till they inſwamp themſelves. 
again, in order to conceal their tracks, and avoid a purſuit. As we can gain 
nothing by blows, with ſuch watriors, it is certainly our 1ntereſt, as a trading 
people, to uſe proper meaſures to conciliate their affections; for whether we 
are conquerors, or conquered, we are always great loſers in an Indian war. 


When the invaders extend themſelves croſs the woods, in queſt of their 
prey, if they make a plain diſcovery, either of freſh tracks, or of the 
enemy, they immediately paſs the war-ſignal to each ather, and draw 
their wings toward the centre. If the former, they give ehace, and com- 
monly by their wild-cat-method of crawling, they ſurround, and ſurpriſe 
the purſued, if unguarded—however, IJ have known them to fail in ſuch. 
attempts; for the Indians generally are fo extremely cautious, that if three 
of them are in the woods, their firſt object is a proper place for defence, 
and they always ſit down in a. triangle, to prevent a ſurpriſe. When enemies 
diſcover one another, and find they can take no advantage, they make them- 
ſelves known to each other; and by way of inſulting bravado, they, ſpeak aloud 
all the barbarities they ever committed againſt them; — that they are now, 
to vindicate thoſe actions, and make the wound for ever incurable; that 
they are their moſt bitter enemies, and equally contemn their friendſhip. 
and enmity. In the mean while, they throw down their packs, ſtrip them-. 
ſelves naked, and paint their faces and breaſts red as blood, intermingled: 
with black ftreaks.. Every one at the ſignal of the ſhrill-founding war- cry, 
inſtantly covers. himſelf behind a tree,.or in ſome cavity of the ground where: 
it admits of the beft ſafety. The leader, on each ſide, immediately blows 
the ſmall whiſtle he carries for the occaſion, in imitation: of the. ancient 
trumpet, as the laſt ſignal: of engagement. Now hot work begins — 
The guns are firing; the chewed bullets flying; the ſtrong hiccory bows. 

a twanging ;. the dangerous barbed arrows whizzing as they fly; the fure- 
ſhafted javelin ſtriking death wherever it reaches; and the well-aimed. to- 
mohawk killing, or diſabling its enemy, Nothing ſcarcely can be heard. 
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for the ſhrill echoing noiſe of the war and death-whoop, every one fa- 
riouſly purſues his adverſary from tree to tree, ſtriving to incircle him 
for his prey; and the greedy jaws of pale death are open on all ſides, to 
ſwallow them vp. One dying foe is intangled in the hateful and fal- 
tering arms of another: and each party deſperately attempts both to ſave 
their dead and wounded from being ſcalped, and to gain the ſcalps of 
their opponents. On this the battle commences anew— But raſh attempts 
fail, as their-wary ſpirits always forbid them from entering into a gene- 
ral cloſe engagement. Now they retreat: then they draw up into various 
figures, ſtill having their dead and wounded under their eye. Now they 
are flat on the ground loading their pieces—then they are up firing behind 
trees, and immediately ſpring off in an oblique courſe to recruit—and thus 
they act till winged victory declares itſelf. 


The vanquiſhed party makes for a ſwampy thicket, as their only aſy- 
lum: but ſhould any of them be either unarmed, or ſlightly wounded, 
the ſpeedy purſuers captivate them, and uſually reſerve them for a worſe 
death than that of the bullet. On returning to the place of battle, the 
victors begin, with mad rapture, to cut and laſh thoſe unfartunate perſons, 
who fell by their arms and power; and they diſmember them, after a moſt 
. inhuman manner. If the battle be gained near home, one hero cuts off and 
carries this member of the dead perſon, another that, as joyful trophies of a 
deciſive victory. If a ſtranger ſaw them thus loaded with human fleſh, with- 
out proper information, he might conclude them to be voracious canibals, 
according to the ſhameful accounts of our Spaniſh hiſtorians. Their firſt 
aim however is to take off the ſcalp, when they perceive the enemy hath 
a proper ſituation, and ſtrength to make a dangerous reſiſtance. Each 
of them is ſo emulous of exceeding, another in this Point of honour, that 
it e ſtops them in their purſuit. ; 
This honourable ſervice is thus performed They ſeize the head of the 
diſahled, or dead perſon, and placing one of their feet on the neck, 
they with one hand twiſted in the hair, extend it as far as they can — 
with the other hand, the barbarous artiſts ſpeedily draw their long ſharp- 
pointed ſcalping knife out of a ſheath from their breaſt, give a ſlaſh round 
the top of the ſkull, and with a few dexterous ſcoops, ſoon ſtrip it off. 
—_—_ . 2 Dads. 1 5 They 
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They are fo v expeditious as to take off à ſealp! in two minutes. When 
they have performed this part of their martial virtue, as ſoon as time per- 
mits, they tie with bark or deer's finews;' their fpeaking trophies of blood in 
a ſmall hoop, to preſerve it from putrefaction, and paint the interior paft 
of the ſcalp, and che e Wesen wie red, _ a ang emblematical 
colour of blood. L | OS] MS FIG TOI te HON 5 


Tbey are now Katiatedd for e proſedt; and return dome Tradition, 
or the native divine impreſſion on human nature, dictates to them 
that man was not born in à ſtate of war; and às they reckon they are 
become impure by ſhedding human blood,” they haſten to obſerve the faſt 
of three days, as formerly mentioned, and be ſanctified by the war-chief- 
tain,” as a prieſt of war, according to law. While they are thus impure, 
though they had a fair opportunity of annoying the common enemy 
again, yet on this account they commonly decline it, and are applauded | 
for their religious conduct, by all their countrymen. - Indeed, formerly, 
when the whole combined power of the French, and their Indians, 
was bent againſt the warlike Chikkaſah, I have known the laſt ſometimes 
to hazard their martial virtue and ſucceſs, and to fight three or four com- 
panies of French Indians, before they returned home; but the leaders 
_ excuſed themſelves, by the neceſſity of ſelf-defence, They have no ſuch 
phraſe as the fortune of war.” They reckon the leader's impurity to 
be the chief occaſion of bad ſucceſs; and if he loſe ſeveral of his war- 
riors by the enemy, his life is either in danger for the ſuppoſed fault, or he 
is degraded, by taking from him his drum, war-whiſtle, and martial titles, 
and debaſing him to his boy's name, from which he is to riſe by a freſh 
gradation. This penal law contributes, in a good meaſure, to make them 
fo exceedingly cautious and averſe to bold attempts in war, and n are 
uſually ſatisfied wich t two or three ſcalps and a 3 | 


Ii been long too feelingly known, that inſtead of obſerving the ge- 
nerous and hoſpitable part of the laws of war, and ſaving the unfortunate 
who fall into their power, that they generally devote their captives to death, 
with the moſt agonizing tortures. No repreſentation can poſſibly be 
given, ſo ſhocking to humanity, as their unmerciful method of tormenting 
their devoted priſoner; and as it is ſo contrary to the ſtandard of the reſt of 
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the known world, I ſhall relate the circumſtances, ſo far as to-canvey proper 
information thereof to the reader. When the company return from war, 
and come in view of their own town, they follow the leader one by one, in 
a direct line, each a few yards, behind the other, to magnify their triumph. 


If they have not ſucceeded, or any of their warriors are loſt, they return quite 


ſilent; but if they are all ſafe, and have ſucceeded, they fire off the Indian 
platcon, by one, two, and three at a time, whooping and inſulting their 
priſoners, They camp near their town all night, in a large ſquare, plat of 
ground, marked for the purpoſe, with a high war-pole fixed in the middle of 

it, to which they ſecure their priſoners. . Next day they go to the leader's houſe 

in a very ſolemn proceſſion, but ſtay without, round his red-painted, war- 
8 pole, till they have determined concerning the fate of their priſoners. If any 
one of the captives ſhould be fortunate enough to get looſe, and run into the 
houſe of the archi-magus, or to a town of refuge, he by ancient cuſtom, is 
ſaved from the fiery torture—theſe places being à ſure aſylum to them if 


they were invaded, and taken, but not to invaders, becauſe 878 came * 
ſned blood. 


Thoſe captives who are pretty far advanced in life, as well as in war-gra- 
dotions:: always atone for the blood they ſpilt, by the tortures of fire, 
They readily know the latter, by the blue marks over their breaſts and 


arms; they being as legible as our alphabetical characters are to us. Their 


ink is made of the ſoot of pitch-pine, which ſticks to the inſide of a 
greaſed earthen pot; then delineating the parts, like the ancient Picts of 
Britain, with their wild hieroglyphics, they break through the ſkin with 
gair-fiſh-teeth, and rub over them that dark compoſition, to regiſter them 
among the brave; and the impreſſion is laſting. I have been told by the 
Chikkaſah, that they formerly erazed any falſe marks their warriors proudly 
and privately gave themſelves—in order to engage them to give real proofs 


of their martial virtue, being ſurrounded by the French and their red allies ; 


and that they degraded them in a public manner, by ſtretching the marked 
parts, and rubbing them with the juice of green corn, . in a | great 
degree took out the impreſſion. . . Oer 5% n Hit ac 


as 1* 


The young priſoners. are ſaved, if not devoted while the bon were 


lantifying themſelves for their. ene, but if the latter be the caſe, 
my | a | they 
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they are condemned, and tied to the dreadful ſtake, one at a time. The 
victors firſt ſtrip their miſerable captives quite naked, and put on 
their feet a pair of bear-ſkin maccaſeenes, with the black hairy part 
outwards; others faſten with a grape-vine, a burning fire-brand to the pole, 
a little above the reach of their heads. Then they know their doom deep 
black, and burning fire, are fixed ſeals of their death-warrant. Their puniſh- 
ment is always left to the women; and on account of their falſe ſtandard of 
education, they are no way backward 1n their office, but perform it to the 
entire ſatisfaction of the greedy eyes of the ſpectators. Each of them pre- 
pares for the dreadful rejoicing, a long bundle of dry canes, or the heart of 
fat pitch-pine, and as the victims are led to the ſtake, the women and their 
young ones beat them with theſe in a moſt barbarous manner. Happy 
would ic be for the miſerable creatures, if their ſufferings ended here, or a 
merciful tomohawk finiſhed them at one ſtroke ; but this ſhameful treat- 
ment is a prelude to future ſufferings. 


The death-ſignal being given, preparations are made for acting a more 
tragical part. The victims arms are faſt pinioned, and a ſtrong grape-vine 
is tied round his neck, to the top of the war- pole, allowing him to track 
around, about fifteen yards. They fix ſome tough clay on kis head, to ſe- 
cure the ſcalp from the blazing torches. Unſpeakable pleaſure now fills 
the exulting crowd of ſpectators, and the circle fills with the Amazon and 
mercileſs executioners—The ſuffering warrior however is nct diſmayed ; 
with an inſulting manly voice he ſings the war- ſong! and with gallant con- 
tempt he tramples the rattling gourd with pebbles in it to pieces, and 
outbraves even death itſelf, The women make a furious on- ſet with their 
burning torches: his pain is ſoon ſo excruciating, that he ruſhes out from 
the pole, with the fury of the moſt ſavage beaſt of prey, and with the vine 
ſweeps down all before him, kicking, biting, and trampling them, with 
the greateſt deſpite. The circle immediately fills again, either with the 
ſame, or freſh perſons : they attack him on every ſide—now he runs to the 
pole for ſhelter, but the flames purſue him. Then with champing teeth, 
and ſparkling eye-balls, he breaks through their contracted circle afreſh, 
and acts every part, that the higheſt courage, moſt raging fury, and blackeſt 
deſpair can prompt him to. Bur he is ſure to be over-power'd by numbers, 
and after ſome time the fire affects his tender parts.—Then they pour 
over-:him a quantity of cold water, and allow him a proper time of reſpite, 
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till his ſpirits recover, and he is capable of ſuffering new tortures. Then 
the like cruelties are repeated till he falls down, and happily becomes in- 
ſenſible of pain. Now they ſcalp him, in the manner before deſcribed : 
diſmember, and carry off all the exterior branches of the body, (pudendis. 
non exceptis) in ſhameful, and ſavage triumph. This is the moſt favour- 
able treatment their devoted captives receive: it would be too ſhocking 
to humanity either to give, or peruſe, every particular of their conduct 
in ſuch doleful tragedies—nothing can equal theſe deen, but thoſe of the 
merciful Romiſh inquiſition. 


Not a ſoul. of whatever: age or ſex, manifeſts the leaſt pity during the- 
priſoner's tortures : the women ſing with religious joy, all the while they. 
are torturing the devoted victim, and peals of. laughter reſound through 
the crowded theatre—eſpecially if he fears to die. But a warrior puts on 
a bold auſtere countenance, and carries it through all his pains ;—as long 
as he can, he whoops and out-braves the enemy, deſcribing his own martial: 
deeds againſt them, and thoſe of his nation, who he threatens will force 
many of them to eat fire in revenge of his fate, as he himſelf had en 
done to ſome of their relations at cheir coſt. 


Though the ſame things operate alike upon the organs of the human 
body, and produce an uniformity of ſenſations; yet weakneſs, or conſtancy 
of mind derived from habit, helps in a great meaſure, either to heighten, 

a or leſſen the ſenſe of pain. By this, the afflicted party has learned to ſtifle. 
nature, and ſhew an outward unconcern, under ſuch flow and acute tor- 

tures: and the ſurpriſing cruelty of. their. women, is equally owing to 

education and cuſtom. Similar inſtances verify this, as in Liſbon, and other. 

places, where tender-hearted ladies are transformed by their bloody prieſts, 


into ſo many. Medeas, through deluded. religious principles; and ſit | = | 
and ſee with the higheſt joy, the martyrs of God, drawn along in dia- | =] 
bolical en to the fiery ſtake, and ſuffering death with lingering. tor-- 1 
tures. | | ut 


I cannot forbear giving another inſtance or two here of the .conſtancy,. Fi 1 
viſible unconcern, and preſence of mind, of the Indians, at the approach ; 
af death, in its moſt alarming dreſs and terrors. | 
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About four years before the Shawano Indians were forced to remove 
from the late Savanah town, they took a Muſkohge warrior, known by the 
name of Old Scrany;” they baſtinadoed him in the uſual manner, and 
condemned him to the fiery torture. He underwent a great deal, without 
ſhewing any concern; his countenance and behaviour were as if he ſuffered 
not the leaſt pain, and was formed beyond the common laws of nature. 
He told them, with a bold voice, that he was a very noted warrior, and 
gained moſt of his martial preferment at the expence of their nation, and 
was deſirous of ſhewing them in the act of dying, that he was till as 
much their ſuperior, as when he headed his gallant countrymen againſt 
them.—That although he had fallen into their hands, in forfeiting the 
protection of the divine power, by ſome impurity or other, when car- 
rying the holy ark of war againſt his devoted enemies; yet he had till fo 
much remaining virtue, as would enable him to puniſh himſelf more ex- 
quiſitely than all their deſpicable ignorant crowd could poſſibly do, if they 
gave him liberty by untying him, and would hand to him one of the red hot 
gun-barrels out of the fire. The propoſal, and his method of addreſs, ap- 
peared ſo exceedingly bold and uncommon, that his requeſt was granted. 
Then he ſuddenly ſeized one end of the red barre], and brandiſhing it from 
ſide to fide, he forced his way through the armed and ſurpriſed multitude, 
and leaped down a prodigious ſteep and high bank into a branch of the 
river, dived through it, ran over a ſmall iſland, and paſſed the other branch, 
amidſt a ſhower of bullets from the commanding ground where Fort-Moore, 
or New Windfor-garriſon ſtood ; and though numbers of his eager enemies 
were in cloſe purſuit of him, he got to a bramble ſwamp, and in that naked, 
mangled condition, reached his own country. He proved a ſharp thorn 1 in 
their ſide afterwards to the day of his death. 


The Shawano alſo captivated a warrior of the Anantoocah, and put him 
to the ſtake, according to their uſual cruel ſolemnities. Having uncon- 
cernedly ſuffered much ſharp torture, he told them with ſcorn, they did 
not know how to puniſh a noted enemy, therefore he was willing to teach 
them, and would confirm the truth of his aſſertion, if they allowed him 
the opportunity. Accordingly he requeſted of them a pipe and ſome to- 
bacco, which was given him: as ſoon as he lighted it, he ſat down, 
naked as he was, on the women's burning torches, that were within his 
eircle, and continued making his pipe without the leaſt diſcompoſure — on 
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this a head-warrior leaped up, and faid, they had ſeen plain, enough, that 
he was a warrior, and not afraid of dying; nor ſhould he have died, only 
that he was both ſpoiled by the fire, and devoted to it. by their laws: how- 
ever, though he was a wery dangerous enemy, and his nation a treache- 
rous people, it ſhould. appear they paid a regard to bravery, Even, 
one, who was marked over the body with war , ſtreaks, at the coſt of. 
many lives of their beloved kindred, And then by way of, favour, he, 
with his friendly, tomobawk, inſtantly put an end to all his pains := though 
the merciful but bloody inſtrument was ready ſome minutes, before it gave 
the blow, yet I was aſſured, thej{pectators could not perceive che. ſufferer 


to e either his poſture, or his ſteady erect, countenance; in rent 
leaſt, Ty | r 


* 


A party of the Senekah Indians came to war againſt the Katahha, .bitter 
<nemies to each other. In the, woods, the former diſcovered a ſprighily 
warrior belonging to the latter, hunting in , their uſual; light dreſs; on his 
perceiving them, he ſprung off for a hollow rock, four or five miles 
diſtant, as they intercepted him from running homeward. He Was ſo 
| extremely ſwift, and ifkiltul: with the. gun, as to Kill, ſeven f them in 
the running fight, before they were able to ſurround and take him. They 
carried him to their country in ſad triumph: but, though che had filled 
them with uncommon. grief and ſhame, for the loſs, of ſo many of their 
kKindred, yet the love of martial virtue induced them to treat him, during 
their long journey, with, a great deal more civility, than if he had acted 
the part of a coward. The women and children, hen they met him at their 
ſeveral towns, beat and whipped: him in: as ſevere a manner as the occaſian 
required, according to their law of juſtice, and at laſt he was formally con- 
demned to die by the fiery tortures. It might reaſonably be imagined that 
What he had for ſome time gone through, by being fed with a feanty 
hand, a tediou march, lying at night on the bare, ground, expoſed 
to the) changes of the weather, with his, arms and legs extended in a 
pair of rough ſtocks, and,ſuffering ſuch, puniſhments. on his entering into 
their hoſtile. towns, as a prelude to thoſe ſharp torments for which he 
vas deſtined, would have ſo impaired his health, and affected his imagina- 
tion, as to have ſent him to his long iſleep ont: of the way of any more ſuf⸗ 
ferings. Probably, this / would have been the caſe with the major part of 
e under ſimilan circumſtances; but I never knew this with any 
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of the Indians: and this cool-headed brave warrior did not deviate from 
their rough leſſons of martial virtue, but acted his part ſo well, as to ſur- 
priſe and ſorely vex his numerous enemies. For, when they were taking 
him unpinioned, in their wild parade, to the place of torture, which 
lay near to a river, he ſuddenly daſhed down thoſe who ſtood in his 
way, ſprung off, and plunged into the water, ſwimming underneath like 
an otter, only riſing to take breath till he made the oppoſite ſhore. He 
now aſcended the ſteep bank; but though he had good reaſon. to be in a 
hurry, as many of the enemy were in the water, and others running 
every way, like blood-hounds, in purſuit of him, and the bullets flying 
around him, from the time he took to the river, yet his heart did not 
allow him to leave them abruptly, without taking leave in a formal 
manner, in return for the extraordinary favours they had done, and in- 
tended to do him. He firſt turned his backſide toward them, and ſlapped 
it with his hand; then moving round, he put up the ſhrill war whoo whoop, 
as his laſt ſalute, till ſome more convenient opportunity offered, and darted 
off in the manner of a beaſt broke looſe from its torturing enemies. He 
continued his ſpeed ſo as to run by about midnight of the fame day, as far 
as his eager purſuers were two days in reaching. There he reſted, till he 
happily diſcovered five of thoſe Indians, who had purſued him—he lay hid 
a little way off their camp, till they were ſound aſleep. Every circumſtance 
of his ſituation occurred to him, and inſpired him with heroiſm. He was 
naked, torn, and hungry, and his enraged enemies were come up with 
him. But there was now every thing to relieve his wants, and a fair 
opportunity to ſave his life, and get great honour, and ſweet revenge, by 
cutting them off. Reſolution, a convenient fpot, and ſudden ſurprize, 
would effect the main object of all his wiſhes and hopes. He accord- 
ingly creeped towards them, took one of their tomohawks, and killed them 
all on the ſpot. He then chopped them to pieces, in as horrid a manner, 
as ſavage fury could excite, both through national and perſonal reſent- 
ment, —he {tripped off their ſcalps, clothed himſelf, took a choice gun, and 
as much ammuninon and proviſions as he could well. carry in a running 
march. He ſet off afrefh with a light heart, and did not fleep for ſeveral 
ſucceſſive nights, only when he reclined as uſual a little before day, with his 
back to a tree. As it were by inſtinct, when he found he was free from 
the purſuing enemy, he made directly to the very place where. he had 
killed ſeven of his enemies, and was taken by them for the fiery torture. 

He 
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He digged them up, ſcalped them, burned their bodies to . and went 
home in ſafety with ſingular triumph. Other purſuing enemies came 
on the evening of the ſecond day to the camp of their dead people, 
when the ſight gave them a greater ſhock, than they had ever known be- 
fore. In their chilled war council, they concluded, that, as he had done 
ſuch ſurpriſing things in his defence, before he was captivated, and ſince 
that, in his naked condition, and was now well armed, if they continued 
the purſuit, he would ſpoil them all, for he ſurely was an enemy wizard. 

And therefore they returned home. 


When the Chikkaſah were engaged in a former war with the Muſkohge, 
one of their young warriors ſet off alone againſt them, to revenge the blood 
of a near relation: his burning heart would not allow him to delay its gratifica- 
tion, and proceed with a company, after their uſual forms of purification were 
obſerved, in order to gain ſucceſs. He was replete with martial fire, and re- 
venge prompted him to outrun his war virtue: however, he purſued as mor- 
tifying a regimen, as if he had been publicly fed like a dove, by the ſcanty 
hand of a religious waiter. But, as he would not wait a few days, and accom- 
pany the reputed holy ark, they reckoned him irreligious, by depending on 
the power of his own arms, inſtead of the powerful arm of the ſupreme fa- 
therly chieftain, Lo He Wah, who always beſtows victory on the more virtu- 
ous party. e went through the moſt unfrequented and thick parts of the 
woods, as ſuch a dangerous enterpriſe required, till he. arrived oppoſite to 
the great, and old beloved town of refuge, Kooſah, which ſtands bigh on 
the eaſtern ſide of a bold river, about 250 yards broad, that runs by the 
late dangerous Alebahma fort, down to the black poiſoning Mobille, and 
ſo into the gulph of Mexico. There he cancealed himſelf under cover 

of the top of a fallen pine tree, in view of the ford of the old trading path, 
_ where the enemy now and then paſſed the river in theit light poplar canoes. 
All his war ſtore of proviſions conſiſted in three ſtands of barbicued veniſon, 
till he had an opportunity to revenge blood, and return home. He waited, 
with watchfulneſs and patience almoſt three days, when a young man, a 
woman, and a girl paſſed a little wide of him, about an hour before ſun- 
ſet. The former he ſhot down, tomohawked the other two, and ſcalped 
each of them in a trice, in full view of the town. By way of bravado, 
he ſhaked the ſcalps before them, ſaunded the awful death whoop, and 
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ſet off along the trading path, truſting to! his heels, while a great many 
of the enemy ran to their arms, and gave chace... Seven miles from 
| thence, he entered the great blue ridge of Apalahche mountains. About 
an hour before day, he had ran aver ſeventy miles of that mountainous. 
tract ;—then, after ſleeping two hours in a ſitting poſture, leaning his back 
againſt a tree, he ſet off again with freſh ſpeed. As he threw away his. 
veniſon, when he found himſelf purſued by the enemy, he was obliged to 
ſupport nature with ſuch herbs, roots, and nuts, as his ſharp eyes. with a. 
running glance, directed him to ſnatch up in his. courſe. Though I often 
have rode that war path alone, when delay might have proved dangerous, 
and with as fine and ſtrong horſes as any in America, it took me five days 
to ride from the aforeſaid Kooſah, to this. fprightly warrior's place in the 
Chikkaſah country, the diſtance of 300 computed miles; yet he ran. it, 
and got home ſafe and well, at about eleven o'clock. of the third day; 
which was only one day and half, and two en., 


Fheſe two well known an of che: young Katabba, and this Chile 
kaſah warrior, evince the ſurpriſing and ſuperior abilities of the Indians in 
their own element. And the intrepid behaviour of the two other red ſtoics, 
their ſurpriſing contempt of, and indifference to life or death, inſtead of 
leſſening, helps to confirm our belief of that ſupernatural power, which 
ſupported. the great number of primitive martyrs, who, ſealed the chriſtian 
faith with their blood. The Indians, as I obſerved in the former part, 
have as much belief, and expectation of a future ſtate, as the greater part of 
the Iſraelites ſeem to have poſſeſſed. But the chriſtians of the firſt centu- 
ries, may juſtly be ſaid to exceed even the moſt heroic American Indians; 
for they bore the bittereſt perſecution, with ſteady patience, in imitation of 
their divine leader, Meſſiah, in full confidence of divine ſupport, and of a 
glorious recompence of reward; and, inſtead of even wiſhing for revenge 
on their cruel enemies and malicious tormentors (which is the chief prin- 
ciple that actuates the Indians) they not only forgave them, but in the 
midſt of their tortures, earneſtly prayed for them, with compoſed counte- 
nances, ſincere love, and unabated fervor. And not only men of different 
conditions, but the delicate women and children ſuffered with conſtancy, 
and died praying for their -tormentors : the Indian women and children, 
and their young men untrained to war, are incapable of diſplaying the like 
patience and magnanimity. 
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When the Indians have finiſhed, their captive tragedies; they return to, 
the neighbouring town in triumph, with the wild ſhrieking noiſe of de- 
ſtroying demons: there, they cut the ſcalps into ſeveral pieces, fix them 
on different twigs of the green leaved pine, and place them on the tops of 
the circular winter houſes of their deceaſed relations whoſe deaths (if by 
the hand of an enemy) they eſteem not revenged till then, and thus their 
ghoſts are enabled to go to their intermediate, but unknown place of reſt, 
till, after a certain time, they return again to live for ever in that tract of 
land which pleaſed them beſt, when in their former ſtate. They perform this 
ſuppaſed religious duty with great ſolemnity, attended by a long train 
of rejoicing women, chanting with ſoft voices, their grateful ſong of 
triumph to Zo He Wah; while the favoured warriors echo their praiſes of 
the giver of victory, with awful notes, and intermix with them the death 
whoo-whoop. They dance for three days and nights, rejoicing before the 
divine preſence, for their victory; and the happineſs of ſending the ſpirits 
of their killed relations from the eaves of their houſes which they haunted, 
mourning with ſuch painful notes as Koo-Kop-Koo, like the ſuffering owls of 
night in pinching winter, according to their creed. In their dance, they 
repreſent all the wild-cat movements they made in crawling to ſurpriſe the 
enemy, and their woliſh conduct in killing with ſafety ; or the whole en- 
gagement, when they could no way attack by ſurpriſe. Now, they lift up 
one foot, then put it down ſlowly on tip-toe in a bent poſture, looking 
ſharply every way. Thus, they proceed from tree to tree, till the ſuppoſed 
enemy be either defeated by ſtratagem, or open battle. Then they ſtrut 
about in parade, and the chief will tell the people he did not behave like 
2 blind white man, who would have ruſhed on with his eyes ſhut, impro- 
eld of danger ; but having wiſely conſidered that his bare breaſt was not 
bullet proof, he cunningly covered himſelf from tree to tree, and by his 
ſkilful conduct vanquiſhed the hateful enemy, without expoſing his own 
valuable life to danger. All people praiſe, or blame another's conduct, in 


proportion to the parity or Oy it bears to their own ſtandard, and no- 
tion of virtue. 


In the time of their rejoicings, they fix a certain day for the warriors to 
be crowned ; for they cannot ſleep ſound or eaſy, under an old title, while 

anew, or higher one is due. On that long-wiſhed for day, they all appear 
on ho field of parade, as fine and cheerful as the birds in — Their mar- 


tial 
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tial drums beat, their bloody colours are diſplayed, and moſt of the young 
people are dancing and rejoicing, for the preſent ſucceſs of their na- 
tion, and the ſafe return and preferment of their friends and relations. 
Every expectant warrior on that joyful day wears deer-ſkin maccaſeenes, 
painted red, his body 1s anointed with bear's oil, a young ſoftened otter- 
ſkin is tied on each leg, a long collar of fine ſwan feathers hangs round his 

neck, and his face is painted with the various ſtreaks of the rain-bow. 
Thus they appear, when two of the old magi come forth holding as many 
white wands and crowns, as there are warriors to be graduated : and in 
ailtanding poſture, they alternately deliver a long oration, with great vehe- 
mence of expreſſion, chiefly commending their ſtrict obſervance of the law | 
of purity, while they accompanied the beloved ark of war, which induced 
the ſupreme chieftain to give them the victory, and they encourage the reſt 
to continue to thirſt after glory, in imitation of their brave anceſtors, who 
died nobly in defence of their country. At the concluſion of their orations, 
one of the magi calls three times with a loud voice, one of the warriors by 

his new name, or war title, and holds up the white crown, and the ſcep- 
ter, or wand. He then gladly anſwers, and runs whooping to, and 
around them, three times. One of the old beloved men puts the crown on 
his head, and the wand into his hand; then he returns to his former place, 
whooping with joy. In like manner, they proceed with the reſt of the gra- 
duate warriors, to the end of their triumphal ceremony, concluding with 
this ſtrong caution, Remember what you are (ſuch a warrior, mentioning 
his titles) according to the old beloved ſpeech.” This is equal to the bold 
virtuous leſſons of the honeſt Romans, and uncorrupted Greeks. The 
eoncluding caution of the magi to the warriors, points at the different 
duties of their honourable ſtation, that they ſhould always aſpire after mar- 
tial glory, and prefer their own virtue, and the welfare of their country, 
more than life itſelf. The crown is wrought round with the long feathers 
of a ſwan, at the lower end, where it ſurrounds his temples, and it is cu- 
_ riouſly weaved with a quantity of white down, to make it fit eaſy, and ap- 
pear more beautiful. To this part that wreathes his brows, the ſkilfut 
artiſt warps cloſe together, a ringlet of the longeſt feathers of the ſwan, 
and turning them carefully upward, in an uniform poſition, he, in the ex- 
acteſt manner, ties them together with deer's ſinews, ſo as the bandage will 
not appear to the ſharpeſt eyes without handling it. It is a little open at 
the top, and about fifteen inches high. The crowns they uſe in conſti- 
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tuting war-leaders, are always worked with feathers of the tail of the che- 
rubic . eagle, which cauſes them to be three or four inches higher than the 
former. This latter cuſtom bears a ſtriking reſemblance to the uſage. of 


the ancients on ſimilar occaſions, according to the conſtizution of their. dif- 
ferent forms of government. 
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They are exceedingly pointed againſt our methods of war, and con- 
ferring of titles. By the ſurpriſing conduct of a Georgia governor, ; both 
the Muſkohge and Cheerake, who attended our army in the war be— 
fore the laſt, againſt St. Auguſtine, have entertained, and will continue 
to have the meaneſt opinion of the Carolina martial diſpoſition, till. by ſome 
notable brave actions, it wears off. The Indians concluded that there 
was treachery in our letting priſoners of diſtinétion return to the fort 
to put the reſt on their guard, and in our ſhutting - up the batteries 
for four or five days ſucceſſively, not having our cannon diſmounted, nor an- 
noying the enemy, but having flags of truce frequently paſſing and repa(- 
ſing. They ſaid, that it was plain to their eyes, we only managed a ſham 
fight with the Spaniards—and they became very uneaſy, and held many 
conferences about our friendly intercourſe with the garriſon; concluding that 
we had decoyed them down to be ſlaughtered, or delivered'to-the Spaniard 
to purchaſe a firm peace for ourſelyes—and they no ſooner reached their own 
countries, than they reported the whole affair in black colours, that we al- 
lured them to a far-diſtant place, where we gave them only a ſmall quan- 
tity of bad food; and that they were obliged to-drink ſaltiſh- water, which, 
| Inſtead of allay ing, inflamed their thirſt, while we were carouſing with 
various liquors, and ſhaking hands with. the Spaniard, and ſending tlie 
| white beloved ſpeech to one another, by beat of drum, although we 
had the aſſurance to affirm that we held faſt the bloody tomohawk. 
The minuteſt circumſtance was ſo ſtrongly repreſented, that both nations 
were on the very point of commencing war againſt us. But the Raven”; 
of Euwaſe, a leading head warrior of the Cheerake, was confined in Au- 
guſta garriſon, till he ſent up: runners to ſtop a war, that his ſpeeches, 
and meſſages. had nearly fomented—his life was threatened on. failure, and 
he had large promiſes given, if he complied and ſucceeded,  /. 


The Indians are much addicted to gaming, and: will often ſtalte every 
thing they poſſeſs. Ball-playing is their chief and moſt favourite game: 
and is ſuch ſevere exerciſe, as to ſhew it was originally calculated for a 


hardy 
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hardy and expert race of people, like themſelves, and the ancient Spartans. 

The ball is made of a piece of ſcraped deer-ſkin, moiſtened, and ſtuffed hard 
with deer's hair, and ſtrongly ſewed with deer's finews.—The ball-ſticks are 
about two feet long, the lower. end ſomewhat reſembling the palm of-a 
hand, and which are worked with deer-ſkin thongs. Between theſe, they 
catch the ball, and throw it a great diſtance, when not prevented by ſome of 
the oppoſite party, who fly to intercept them. The goal is about five 
hundred yards in length: at each end of it, they fix two long bending poles 
into the ground, three yards apart below, but ſlanting a conſiderable 
way outwards. The party that happens to throw the ball over theſe, 
counts one; but, if it be thrown underneath, it is caſt back, and played 
for as uſual. The gameſters are equal in number on each fide; and, 
at the beginning of every courſe of the ball, they throw it up high in the 
center of the ground, and in a direct line between the two goals. When 
the crowd of players prevents the one who catched the ball, from throwing 
it off with a long direction, he commonly ſends it the right courſe, by 
an "artful ſharp twirl. They are ſo exceedingly expert in this manly 
exerciſe, that, between the goals, the ball is moſtly flying the differ- 
ent ways, by the force of the playing ſticks, without falling to the ground, 
for they are not allowed to catch it with their hands. It is ſurpriſing 
to ſee how ſwiftly they fly, when cloſely chaſed by a nimble footed 
purſuer; when they are intercepted by one of the oppoſite party, his 
tear of being cut by the ball ſticks, commonly gives them an opportunity of 
throwing it perhaps a hundred yards; but the antagoniſt ſometimes runs up 
behind, and by a ſudden ſtroke daſhes down the ball. It is a very unuſual 
thing to ſee them act ſpitefully in any ſort of game, not even in this e 
and tempting exerciſe. 


Once, dead T ſaw ſome break the legs and arms of their opponents, by 
hurling them down, when on a deſcent, and running at full ſpeed. But 
I -afterward underſtood, there was a family diſpute of long continuance 
between them: that might have raiſed their ſpleen, as much as the high 
bets they had then at ſtake, which was almoſt all they were worth. The 
Choktah are ' exceedingly addicted to gaming, and frequently on the 
lighteſt and moſt hazardous occaſions, will = their all, and as much as 
their credit can procure, 
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By education, precept, and cuſtom, as well as ſtrong example, they haye 
learned to ſhew an external acquieſcence in every thing that befalls them, 
either as to life or death. By this means, they reckon it a ſcandal to the 
character of a ſteady warrior to let his temper be ruffled by any accidents, — 


their virtue they ſay, ſhould prevent it. Their conduct is equal to their 
belief of the power of thoſe principles: previous to this ſharp exerciſe | 


of ball playing, notwithſtanding the irreligion of the Choktah in other 
reſpects, they will ſupplicate To He Wah, to bleſs them with ſucceſs. To 
move the deity to enable them to conquer the party they are to play againſt, 
they mortify themſelves in a ſurpriſing manner; and, except a ſmall 


intermiſſion, their female relations dance out of doors all the preceding 
night, chanting religious notes with their ſhrill voices, to move 7 He 
Wah to be favourable to their kindred party, on the morrow. The men 


faſt and wake from ſunſet, till the ball play is over the next day, which 
is about one or two o'clock in the afternoon. During the whole night, 
they are to forbear ſleeping under the penalty of reproaches and ſhame; 
which would fit very ſharp upon them, if their party chanced to 


| loſe the game, as it would be aſcribed to that unmanly and vicious 
conduct. They turn out to the ball ground, in a long row, painted 
white, whooping, as if Pluto's priſoners were all broke looſe : when that en- 


thuſiaſtic emotion is over, the leader of the company begins a religious in- 


vocation, by ſaying Yah, ſhort; then Je long, which the reſt of the train 
repeat with a ſhort accent, and on a low key like the leader: and thus 


they proceed with ſuch acclamations and invocations, as have been al- 


ready noticed, on other occaſions. Each party are deſirous to gain the 


twentieth ball, which they eſteem a favourite divine gift. As it is in the 


time of laying by the corn, in the very heat of ſummer, they uſe this ſe- 


vere exerciſe, a ſtranger would wonder to ſee them hold it ſo long at full 
ſpeed, and under the ſcorching ſun, hungry alſo, and faint with the exceſ- 
five uſe of ſuch ſharp phyſic as the button ſnake root, the want of natural 
reſt, and of every kind of nouriſhment. But their conſtancy, which they 
gain by cuſtom, and their love of virtue, as the ſure means of ſucceſs, 
enable them to perform all their exerciſes, without failing in the leaſt, 
be they ever ſo ne in the purſuit. 


The warriors have another faxgutite game, called Chungte ; which, with 
PraPOSty of language, may be called “ Running hard labour,” T hey 
Fit | have 
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have near their ſtate houſe, a ſquare piece of ground well cleaned, and 
fine ſand is carefully ſtrewed over it, when requiſite, to promote a ſwifter 
motion to what they throw along the ſurface. Only one, or two on a fide, 
play at this ancient game. They have a ſtone about two fingers broad at 
the edge, and two ſpans round : each party has a pole of about eight feet 
long, ſmooth, and tapering at each end, the points flat. They ſet 
off a-breaſt of each other at fix yards from the end of the play ground; 
then one of them hurls the ſtone on its edge, in as direct a line as he can, a 
conſiderable diftance toward the middle of the other end of the ſquare : 
when they have ran a few yards, each darts his pole anointed with bear's 
oil, with a proper force, as near as he can gueſs. m proportion to the 
motion of the ſtone, that the end may lie cloſe to the ſtone — when 
this is the caſe, the perſon counts two of the game, and, in proportion 
to the nearneſs of the poles to the mark, one is counted, unleſs bx 
meaſuring, both are found to be at an equal diſtance from the ſtone. 
In this manner, the players will keep running moſt, part of the day, 
at half ſpeed, under the violent heat of the fan, ſtaking their ſilver 
ornaments, their noſe, finger, and ear rings; their breaſt, arm, and 
wriſt plates, and even all their wearing appareh, except that which 
barely covers their middle. All the American Indians are much addicted 
to this game, which to us appears to be a taſk of ſtupid drudgery: it 
ſeems however to be of early origin, when their fore - fathers uſed diver- 
ſions as ſimple as their manners. The hurling ſtones they uſe at preſent, 
were time immemorial rubbed ſmooth on the rocks, and with prodigious. 
labour; they are kept with the ſtricteſt religious care, from one generation. 
to. another, and are exempted from being buried with the dead. They 
belong to the town where they are uſed, and. are carefully preſerved. 


Their A of rambling through the woods to kill deer, is à very la- 
borious exerciſe, as they frequently walk twenty-five or thirty miles through 
rough and ſmooth grounds, and. faſting, before they return back to camp, 
loaded, Their method of fiſhing may be placed among their diverſions, but 
this is of the profitable kind. When they ſee large fiſh near the ſurface of the 
water, they fire directly upon them, ſometimes only with powder, which. 
noiſe and ſurprize however ſo ſtupifies them, that they inſtantly turn up 
their bellies and float a top, when the fiſnerman ſecures them. If they 


ſhoot at fiſh not deep in the water, either with an arrow or bullet, they aim 
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at the lower part of the belly, if chey are near; and lower, in like manner, 
according to the diſtance, which ſeldom fails of killing. In a dry ſummer 
ſeaſon, they gather horſe cheſnuts, and different ſorts of roots, which hav- 
ing pounded pretty fine, and ſteeped a while in a trough, they ſcatter this 
mixture over the ſurface of a middle-ſized pond, and ſtir it about with 
poles, till the water is ſufficiently impregnated with the intoxicating bittern. 
The fiſh are ſoon inebriated, and make to the ſurface of the water, with 
their bellies uppermoſt. The fiſhers gather them in baſkets, and barbicue 
the largeſt, covering them carefully over at night to preſerve them from 
the ſuppoſed putrifying influence of the moon. It ſeems, that fiſh catched 
in this manner, are not poiſoned, but only ſtupified ; for they prove very 
wholeſome food to us, who frequently uſe them. By experiments, when 
they are ſpeedily moved into good water, they revive in a few minutes. 


The Indians have the art of catching fiſh i in ng crails, made with canes 
and hiccory ſplinters, tapering to a point. They lay theſe at a fall of 
water, where ſtones are placed in two ſloping lines from each bank, till they 
meet together in the middle of the rapid ſtream, where the intangled fſh are 
ſoon drowned. Above ſuch a place, I have known them to faſten a 
wreath of long grape vines together, to reach acroſs the river, with ſtones faſ- 
tened at proper diſtanges to rake the bottom; they will ſwim a mile with it 
whooping, and plunging all the way, driving the fiſh before them into their 
large cane pots. With this draught, which is a verv heavy one, they make a 
town feaſt, or feaſt of love, of which every one partakes in the moſt 
ſocial manner, and afterward chey dance togetber, ſinging Halela-yah, and 
the reft of their uſual praiſes to the divine eſſence, for his bountiful gifts 
to the beloved people. Thoſe Indians who are unacquainted with the uſe of 
barbed irons, are very expert in ſtriking large fiſh out of their canoes, with 
long ſharp pointed green canes, which are well bearded, and hardened in 
the fire. In Savanah river, I have often accompanied them in killing ſtur- 
geons with thoſe green ſwamp harpoons, and which they did with much 
pleaſure and eaſe ; for, when we diſcovered the fiſh, we ſoon thruſt into 
their bodies one of the harpoons. As the fiſh would immediately ſtrike 
deep, and ruſh away to the bottom very rapidly, their ſtrength was 
ſoon expended, by their violent ſtruggles againſt the buoyant force of the. 


green darts: as ſoon as the top end of them appeared again on the ſurface 
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of the water, we made up to them, renewed the attack, and in like manner 
continued it, til we Wanted e our. , | 


They have a ſurpriſing mec of fiſhing under ths edges of rocks, that 
ſtand over deep places of a river. There, they pull off their red breeches, 
or their long ſlip of Stroud cloth, and wrapping it round their arm, ſo as 
to reach to the lower part of the palm of their right hand, they dive under 
the rock where the large cat-fiſh lie to ſhelter themſelves from the ſcorch- 
ing beams of the ſun, and to watch for prey: as ſoon. as thoſe fierce. 
aquatic animals ſee that tempting bair, they. immediately. ſeize it with the 
greateſt violence, in order to ſwallow.it. Then is the time for the diver to: 
improve the favourable opportunity : he accordingly opens his hand, ſeizes 
the voracious fiſh by his tender parts, hath.a ſharp ſtruggle with | it againſt 
the crevices of the rock, and at laſt brings! it ſafe aſnore. Except the 
Choktah, all our Indians, both male and female, above the ſtate of infancy, 
are in the watery element nearly equal to amphibious animals, by prac- 
tice: and from the experiments neceſſity has forced them to, it ſeems as if 
few were endued with ſuch ſtrong natural abilities;—very, f few. can equal 
them 1 in their wild ſituation of life. 


++" ere + fivourite method among them of fiſhing with hand- nets. The 
nets are about three feet deep, and of the ſame diameter at the opening, 
made of hemp, and knotted after the. uſual. manner. of our nets. On 
each ſide of the mouth, they tie very ſecurely a ſtrong elaſtic green cane, ta 
which the ends are faſtened. . Prepared. with theſe, the warriors a-breaſt, 
Jump in at the end of a long pond, ſwimming under water, with their 
net ſtretched: open with. both hands, and the canes in a horizontal po- 
ſition. In this manner, they will. continue, either till their breath is ex- 
pended by the want of reſpiration, or till the net is ſo ponderous as to force 
them to exonerate it aſhore, or in a baſket, fixt in a proper place for 
that purpoſe - by removing one hand, the canes inſtantly ſpring together. 
I have been engaged half a day at a time, with the old - friendly Chikkaſah, 
and half drowned in the diverſion when any of us was ſo unfortunate as 
to catch water-ſnakes in our ſweep, and emptied them aſhore, we had the 
ranting voice of our friendly poſſe comitatus,. whooping againſt us, till ano- 
ther party was ſo unlucky as to meet with the like misfortune. During this 
exerciſe, the women are fiſhing aſhore with coarſe baſkets, to catch the fiſh 
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that eſcape our nets. At the end of our friendly diverſion; we cheerfully 
return home, and in an innocent and friendly manner, eat together, ſtu- 


diouſly diverting each other, on the incidents of the day, and make a 
cheerful night. 


The Indians formerly had ſtone axes, which in form commonly refem- 
bled a ſmith's chiſel, Each weighed from one to two, or three pounds 
weight—They were made of a flinty kind of ſtone : I have ſeen ſeve- 
ral, which chanced to eſcape being buried with their owners, and were 
carefully preſerved by the old people, as reſpectable remains of antiquity. 


They twiſted two or three tough hiccory ſlips, of about two feet long, 


round the notched: head of the axe; and by means of this ſimple and ob- 
vious invention, they deadened the-trees by cutting. through the bark, 
and burned them, when they either fell by decay, or became thoroughly 
dry. With theſe trees they always kept up their annual holy fire; 


and they reckon it unlawful, and productive of many temporal evils, to ex- 


tinguiſh even the culinary fire with water. In the time of a ſtorm, when 


E have done it, the kindly women were in pain for me, through fear 


of the ill conſequences attending ſo criminal an act. I never ſaw them 
to damp the fire, only when they hung up a brand in the appointed place, 
with a twiſted grape-vine, as a threatening ſymbol. of torture and. death 


to the enemy; or when their kinſman dies. In the laſt caſe, a father 
or brother of the deceaſed, takes a fire-brand, and brandiſhing it two 
or three times round his head, with lamenting words, he with. his right 


hand. * into the water, and lets it fink down. 


By the aforeſaid difficult method of deadening the trees, and clearing the 
woods, the contented natives got convenient fields in proceſs of time. And. 


their tradition ſays they did not live ſtraggling in the American woods, as do 
the Arabians, and rambling Tartars; for they made houſes with the branches 
and bark of trees, for the ſummer-ſeaſon; and warm mud-walls,. mixt with. 


ſoft dry graſs, againſt the bleak winter, according to their preſent. plan of 
building, which I ſhall preſently deſcribe. Now, in the firſt clearing of their 
plantations,, they only bark the large timber, cut down the ſapplings and un- 


derwood, and burn. them in heaps z as the ſuckers ſhoot up, they chop them 
off cloſe by the ſtump, of which they make fires to deaden the roots, 
till in time they decay. Though to a ſtranger, this may ſeem to be a 


lazy. 
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lazy method of clearing the wood-lands; yet it is the moſt expeditious 
method they could have pitched upon, under their circumſtances, as a 
common hoe and a {mall hatchet are all their implements for clearing and 


planting. 


Every dwelling-houſe has a ſmall field pretty cloſe to it: and, as ſoon as 
the ſpring of the year admits, there they planr a variety of large and ſmall 
beans, peas, and the ſmaller ſort of Indian corn, which uſually ripens in 
two months, from the time it is planted ; though it is called by the Engliſh, 
the ſix weeks corn. Around this ſmall farm, they faſten ſtakes in the 
ground, and tie a couple of long ſplit hiccory, or white oak-ſapplings, at 
proper diſtances to keep off the horſes: though they cannot leap fences, 
yet many of the old horſes will creep through theſe encloſures, almoſt as 
_ readily as ſwine, to the great regret of the women, who {cold and give them 
ill names, calling them ugly mad horſes, and bidding them * go along, 
and be ſure to keep away, otherwiſe their hearts will hang ſharp within them,, 
and ſet them on to ſpoil them, if envy and covetouſneſs lead them back.” 
Thus they argue with them, and they are uſually as good as their word, by 
ſtriking a tomohawk into the horſe, if he does not obſerve the friendly cau- 
tion they gave him at the laſt parting. Their large fields lie quite open 
with regard to fencing, and they believe it to be agreeable to the beſt 
rules of ceconomy ; becauſe, as they fay, they can cultivate the beft of 
their land here and there, as it ſuits their conveniency, without waſting 
their time in fences and childiſhly confining their improvements, as 
if the crop would eat itſelf. The women however tether the horſes with tough 
young bark-ropes, and confine the ſwine in convenient penns, from the time 
the proviſions are planted, till they are gathered in—the men improve this 
time, either in killing plenty of wild game, or courſing againſt the common. 
enemy, and thereby ſecure the women and girls, and get their own temples 
ſurrounded with the ſwan-feathered cap. In this manner, the Indians have 
to me, excuſed their r long: contracted habit and practice. 


The chief part of the Indians begin to plant their out-fields, when the 
wild fruit is ſo ripe, as to draw off the birds from picking up the grain. 
This is their general rule, which is in the beginning of May, about the 
time the craders ſet off for the Engliſh ſettlements. Among ſeveral nations 


of Indians, each town uſually works together. Previous thereto, an old 
beloved 
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beloved man warns the inhabitants to be ready to plant on a prefixed day. 

At the dawn of it, one by order goes aloft, and whoops to them with 
fhrill calls, © that the new year is far advanced, — that he who expects to 
eat, muſt work, —and that he who will not work, muſt expect to pay the 
fine according to old cuſtom, or leave the town, as they will not ſweat 
themſelves for an healthy idle waſter.” At ſuch times, may be ſeen many 
war-chieftains working in common with the people, though as great em- 
perors, as thgſe the Spaniards beſtowed on the old ſimple Mexicans and 
Perovians, and equal in power, (i. e. perſuaſive force) with the imperial and 
puiſſant Powhatan of Virginia, whom our generous writers raiſed to that 
prodigious pitch of power and grandeur, to rival the Spaniſh accounts. 

About an hour after ſun-riſe, they enter the field agreed on by lot, and 
fall to work with great cheerfulneſs ; ſometimes one of their orators 
cheers them with jeſts and humorous old tales, and ſings ſeveral of their. 
moſt agreeable wild tunes, beating alſo with a ſtick in his right hand, 

on the top of an earthern pot covered with a wet and well-ſtretched: deet- 
tkin : thus they proceed from field to field, till their ſeed is ſown. 


Corn is their chief produce, and main dependance. Of this. they have 


three ſorts ; ; one of which hath been already mentioned. The ſecond ſort 
is yellow and flinty, which they call * hommony-corn.” The third is the 
largeſt, of a very white and ſoft grain, termed « bread-corn.” In July, 


when the cheſnuts and corn are green and full grown, they half boil the for- 


mer, and take off the rind; and having ſliced the milky, ſwelled, long rows. 
of the latter, the women pound it in a large wooden mortar, which is wide 


at the mouth, and gradually narrows to the bottom: then they knead both 


together, wrap them up in green corn-blades of various. fizes, about an anch- 


thick, and boik them well, as they do every kind of ſeethed food. This ſort 
of bread. is very tempting to the taſte, and reckoned moſt delicious to their 


ſtrong palates. They have another ſort of boiled bread, which is mixed with 
beans, or potatoes; they put on the ſoft corn till it begins to boil, and pound 
it ſufficiently fine; — their invention does not reach to the uſe of any kind 
of milk. When the flour is ſtirred, and dried by the heat of the ſun 
or fire, they ſift it with ſieves of different ſizes, curiouſly made of the coar- 


ſer or finer cane - ſplinters. The thin cakes mixt with bear's oil, were for- 


merly baked: on thin broad ſtones. placed over a fire, or on broad earthen 
bottoms fit for ſuch a uſe :. but now they uſe kettles. When they intend to 
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bake great loaves, 405 make a ſtrong blazing fire, with Wort by ſplit 
wood, on the hearth, When it is burnt down to coals, they carefully 
rake them off to each ſide, and ſweep away the remaining aſhes : then they 
put their well-kneeded broad loaf, firſt ſteeped in hot water, over the 
| hearth, and an earthen baſon above it, with the embers and coals a- top. 
This method of baking is as clean and efficacious as could poſſibly be done 
in any oven; when they take it off, they waſh the loaf with warm water, 
and it ſoon becomes firm, and very white. It is likewiſe very wholeſome, 
and well-taſted to any except the vitiated palate of an Epicure. 


The French of Weſt-Florida, and the Engliſh coloniſts, got From 
the Indians different ſorts of beans and peas, with which they were be- 
fore entirely unacquainted. And they plant a fort of ſmall tobacco, which 
the French and Engliſh have not. All the Indian nations we have any ac- 
quaintance with, frequently uſe it on the moſt religious occaſions. The 
women plant alſo pompions, and different ſorts of melons, in ſeparate fields, 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the town, where each owner . raiſes an high 
ſcaffold, to over-look this favourite part of their vegetable poſſeſſions : and 
though the enemy ſometimes kills them in this their ſtrict watch duty, 
yet it is a very rare thing to paſs by thoſe fields, without ſeeing them 
there at watch. This uſually is the duty of the old women, who fret at- the 
very ſhadow of a crow, when he chances to paſs on his wide ſurvey of 
the fields; but if pinching hunger ſhould excite him to deſcend, they ſoon 
frighten him away with their ſcreeches. When the pompions are ripe, they 
cut them into long circling ſlices, which they barbacue, or dry with a 
| flow heat. And whea they have half boiled the larger ſort of potatoes, 
they likewiſe dry them over a maderate fire, and chiefly uſe them in the 
ſpring-ſeaſon, mixt with their favourite bear's oil. As ſoon as the lar- 
ger fort of corn is full-eared, they half-boil it too, and dry it either 
by the ſun, or over a flow fire; which might be done, as well, in 
a moderately hot oven, if the heat was renewed as occaſion required. 
This they boil with veniſon, or any other unſalted fleſh, They commonly 
have pretty good crops, which is owing to the richneſs of the ſoil; for 
they often let the weeds out-grow the corn, before they begin to be in 
earneſt with their work, owing to their lazineſs and unſkilfulneſs in plant- 
ing: and this method is general through all thoſe nations that work ſe— 


_ parately 
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— in their own fields, which in a great meaſure checks the growth 
of their crops. Beſides, they are ſo deſirous of having nultum in parvo, 
without much ſweating, that they plant the corn-hills ſo cloſe, as to thereby 
choak up the field. —They plant their corn in ſtraight rows, putting five or 
fix grains into one hole, about two inches diſtant—They cover them with 

clay in the form of a ſmall hill. Each row is a yard aſunder, and in the 
vacant ground they plant pumpkins, water-melons, marſh-maltows, ſun- 


flowers, and ſundry forts of beans and . the lt two of n yield 
a large increaſe. | 


They have a great deal of fruit, and they dry ſuch kinds as will bear 
it. At the fall of the leaf, they gather a number of hiccory-nuts, which 
they pound with a round ſtone, upon a ſtone, thick and hollowed for 
the purpoſe. When they are beat fine enough, they mix them with cold 
water, in a clay baſon, where the ſhells ſubſide. The other part is an oily, 
tough, thick, white ſubſtance, called by the traders hiecory milk, and by 
the Indians the fleſh, or fat of hiccory-nuts, with which they eat their 
bread. A hearty ſtranger would be as apt to dip into the ſediments as 
I did, the firſt time this vegetable thick milk was ſet before me. As 
ranging the woods had given me a keen appetite, I was che more rea- 
dily tempted to believe they only tantalized me for their diverfion, when 
they laughed heartily at my ſuppoſed ignorance. But luckily when the ba- 
ſon was in danger, the bread was brought in piping hot, and the good-na- 
tured landlady being informed of my - ſimplicity, ſhewed me the right way 
to uſe the vegetable liquid. It is ſurpriſing to ſee the great variety of 
diſhes they make out of wild fleſh, corn, beans, peas, potatoes, pompi- 
ons, dried fruits, herbs and roots. They can diverſify their courſes, a 
much as the Engliſh, or perhaps the French cooks : and in either of the 
yu they n their food, it is aner to a wholeſome ſtomach. , 


Their old fields abound with larger Rirkwberries than I have en in 
any part of the world; inſomuch, that in the proper ſeaſon, one 
may gather a hat- full, in the ſpace of two or three yards ſquare. They 
| have a ſort of wild potatoes, which grow plentifully in their rich low 

lands, from South-Carolina to the Miſſiſippi, and partly ſerve them in- 
ſtead of bread, either in the woods a hunting, or at home when the fore- 
going ſummer's crop fails them. They have a ſmall vine, which twines, 
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chiefly round the watry alder; and the hogs feed "often upon the grapes. 
Their ſurface is uneven, yet inclining to a e figure. They are large, of a 
coarſe grain, well-taſted, and very wholeſome ; in the woods, they are a 
very agreeable repaſt. There, grows a long flag, in ſhallow ponds, and on 
the edges of running waters, with an ever-green, broad, round leaf, a 
little indented where it joins the ſtalk ; it bears only one leaf, that always 
floats on the ſurface of the water, and affords plenty of cooling ſmall nuts, 
which make a ſweet-taſted, and favourite bread, when mixed with Indian 
corn flour. It is a ſort of marſh-mallows, and reckoned a ſpeedy cure for burn- 
ing maladies, either outward or inward, —for the former, by an outward ap- 
plication of the leaf; and for the latter, by a decoction of it drank plenti- 
fully. The Choktah ſo highly eſteem this vegetable, that they call one of 
their head-towns, by its name. 


e hath furniſhed even the n el parts of Arnerica with 
{afficienr to ſupply the calls of nature.—Formerly, about fifty miles to the 
north-eaſt of the Chikkaſah country, I ſaw the chief part of the main camp 
of the Shawano, conſiſting of about 450 perſons, on a tedious ramble to 
the Muſkohge country, where they ſertled, ſeventy-miles above the Ala- 
bahma-garriſon: they had been ſtraggling in the woods, for the ſpace. 
of four years, as they aſſured me, yet in general they were more corpu- 
lent than the Chikkaſah who accompanied me, notwithſtanding they had 
lived during that time, on the wild products of the American deſarts. This 
evinces how eaſily nature's wants are ſupplied, and that the divine goodneſs 
extends to America and its inhabitants. They are acquainted with a great 

many herbs and roots, of which the general part of the Engliſh have not 
the leaſt knowledge. If an Indian were driven out into the- extenſive 
woods, with only a knife and tomohawk, or a ſmall hatchet, it is not to be 
doubted but he would fatten, even where-a wolf would ſtarve. He could ſoon 
collect fire, by rubbing two dry pieces of wood together, make a bark hut, 
earthen veſſels, and a bow and arrows; then kill wild game, fiſh, freſh water 
tortoiſes, gather a plentiful variety of vegetables, and live in affluence. For- 
merly, they made their knives of flint-ſtone, or of ſplit canes; and ſome- 
times they are now forced to uſe the like, in flaying wild animals, when 
in their winter hunt they have the misfortune to loſe their knives. 
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1 ſhall mention one inſtance, which will confirm what I have ſaid of 
their ſurpriſing ſkill and ability of living in deſarts, inhabited only by 
wild beaſts. In the winter of the year 1747, one of the Chikkaſah 
traders went from home, about ten miles, accompanied only by a 
negro; fix of the miles was an old waſte field, which the Chikkaſah 
formerly had ſettled, when they were more numerous. On their return 
home, within two miles of the outer-houſes, while riding careleſly near 
two ſteep gullies, there ſtood 'a couple of Canada Indians behind a tree, 
(beſide two others a little way off) within a few yards of the path, with their 


trunk guns, watching two boys then in ſight—when the trader and his ſer- 


vant came abreaſt of them, the negro's deff received a mortal ſhot, and 
after carrying him about a quarter of a mile, on leaping a difficult paſs, 
he fell dead on the ſpot; the rider's heels carried him the reſt of the 


way ſafe: but, unluckily, it did not fare fo well with the gentleman, 
for as he rode a young Choktah horſe, which had been uſed only to a rope 


round his neck, the reining him with a bridle, checked him, and the 
French ſavages had an opportunity to give the gentleman two mortal 


wounds, with braſs-barbed arrows, the one in his belly, and the other a 
little below the heart; beſide two others in his left ſhoulder. His horſe 


being frightened, ſprung off at full ſpeed, and brought him home. The 
gentleman in his rapid courſe twiſted the murdering arrows out of his 
bowels, but could not reach thoſe that were deeply lodged in his ſhout- 


der. He lived two nights and a day after this in moſt exquiſite tor- 


tures, but ſenſible to the laſt; when he had been forcibly kept down, 


a conſiderable time on the bed, he entreated in the moſt importunate 
manner, to be helped to lean his back againſt the wall, and it would 


oive him eaſe. At my requeſt it was allowed him—he immediately ex- 
pired, and it is to be hoped, that, according to his deſire, he immedi- 


ately entered into eternal reſt, While he lay a corpſe, and till we the 


next day buried him, the Indians were ſilent, and almoſt invifible. The ne- 
gro and his maſter, as ſoon as they diſcovered the Canadians, put up the 
ſhrill whoop, both to warn the Chikkaſah, and draw them againſt the ene- 
my; this made the two boys to ſtretch home, which they did a little be- 


fore ſun-ſet. But the lateneſs of the day, prevented our friends purſuing, * 


till next morning. By the diſtance the enemy ran in the night, they for 
that time evaded their eager purſuers. Some went to the place of 


ambuſcade, and found that the enemy being diſappointed of the prey 


falling into their hands, had purſued till they came up with the negro's 
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horſe, which they had chopped, and the ſaddle, with their tomohawks, 
all to pieces. However, about half way between the Chikkaſah country 
and the Illinois, three old Chikkaſah warriors, on their way to join the main 
camp, came up with thoſe Canadians in wet buſhy ground; — they cloſely 
chaſed them for ſeveral miles, and forced them by degrees to throw away 
every thing they carried, and ſeek their ſafety by leaping quite naked into 
a deep and broad creek, that was much frozen on the two banks; it was. 
for ſome time imagined they had periſhed in the woods, by the. ſeverity: 
of winter, but we were well informed afterwards, that like hardy beaſts. 
of prey, they got ſafe home. 


None of the Indians however eat any kind of raw ſallads; they reckon 
ſuch food is only fit for brutes. Their taſte is ſo very oppoſite to that os 
oannibals, that in order to deſtroy the blood, (which with them is an abomi- 
nation to eat) they overdreſs every kind of animal food they uſe. I have 
often jeſted them for preſſing me to eat eggs, that were boiled ſo much as 
to be blue, and told them my teeth were too bad to chew bullets. They: 
ſaid they could not ſuck eggs after the manner of the white people, 

otherwiſe they would have brought them raw; but they hoped I would. 
excuſe the preſent, and they would take particular care not to repeat 
the error, the next time I favoured them with a viſit. In the ſpring of 
the year, they uſe a great many valuable greens and. herbs,. which nature- 
has peculiarly adapted to their rich, and high-ſituated regions: few.of them. 
have gardens, and it is but of late they have had any angelica, or belly- 
ach- root; this is ane of their phyſical ous, which they call Look. 


 ſoofbe 


| 1 ſhall now deſcribe the domeſtic life of the Indians, and the traders, 
among them. The Indians ſettle themfelves in towns or villages after an: 
ealy manner; the houſes are not too cloſe to incommode one another, nor. 
too far diſtant for ſocial defence. If the nation where the Engliſh traders 
reſide, is at war with the French, or their red confederates, which is the. 
ſame, their houſes are built in the middle of the towu, if deſired, on ac- 
count of greater ſecurity. But if they are at peace with each other, both 
the Indians and traders chuſe to ſettle at a very convenient diſtance, for the 
ſake of their live ſtock, eſpecially the latter, for the Indian youth are as 
deſtructive to the pigs and Poultry, as ſo many young wolves or foxes. 


Their 
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Their parents now only give them ill names for ſuch miſconduct, calling 
them mad; but the miſchievous, and thieviſh, were formerly ſure to be 


dry-ſcratched, which puniſhment hath been already deſcribed, 


 . Moft of the Indians have clean, neat, dwelling houſes, white-waſhed: 
within and without, either with decayed oyſter-ſhells, coarſe-chalk, or 
white marly clay; one or other of which, each of our Indian nations 
abounds with, be they ever ſo far diſtant from the ſea-ſhore : the Indians, 
as well as the traders, uſually decorate their ſummer-houſes with this fa- 
vourite white-waſh.—The former have likewiſe each a corn-houſe, fowl- 
houſe, and a hot-houſe, or ſtove for winter: and ſo have the traders 
likewiſe ſeparate ſtore-houſes for their goods, as well as to contain the pro- 
per remittances received in exchange. | 


The traders hot-houſes are appropriated to their young: riſing prolific fa- 
mily, and their well-pleaſed attendants, who are always as kindly treated as 


| brethren; and their various buildings, are like towers in cities, beyond the 


common ſize of thofe of the Indians. Before the Indians were corrupted by 
mercenary empirics, their good ſenſe led them to eſteem the traders among 


them as their ſecond ſun, warming their backs with the Britiſh fleeces, and 


Keeping in their candle of life both by plentiful ſupport, and continual pro- 
tection and ſafety, from the fire-arms and ammunition. which they annu- 


ally brought to them. While the Indians were ſimple in manners, and un- 
corrupt in morals, the traders could not be reckoned unhappy ; for they 


| were kindly treated, and watchfully guarded, by a ſociety of friendly 
and ſagacious people, and poſſeſſed all the needful things to make a rea- 
ſonable life eaſy; Through all the Indian countries, every perſon lives at 
his own choice, not being forced: in the leaſt degree to any thing con- 


trary to his own inclination. Before that moſt impolitic ſtep of giving 


general licences took place,. only a ſufficient number of orderly reputable 
traders were allowed to traffic, and reſide among the Indians : by which 
means the laſt were kept under proper reſtraint, were eaſy in their minds, 
and peaceable, on account of the plain honeſt leſſons daily. inculcated 
on them. But at preſent, moſt of their countries ſwarm with white people, 
who are generally the dregs and off-ſcourings of our colonies. The de- 
| ſcription is ſo exceedingly diſagreeable, that I ſhall only obſerve, the greater 
part of them could notably diſtinguiſh themſelves, among the moſt profli- 
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gate by land or ſea, no 5 K of the week excepted, indeed the ſabbath Jay 
is the worſt. This is the true ſituation of our Indian affairs, —the unavoid- 
able reſult of i ignorant and wicked clergymen ſettled as Miſſionaries on the 
frontiers; and of that pernicious practice of general licences, by which 
crowds of diſorderly people infeſt the Indian countries, corrupt their morals, 
and put their civilization out of the power of common means : the worſt 
and meaneſt may readily g get nominal ſecurity to intitle them to a n 
licence; and ill uſes. are made of them with bine : ER 


1 ill 33 late years, 728 honeſt traders lived: among u Indians in thee 
greateſt plenty. They abounded with hogs, which made very firm ſtreaked 
bacon, and much preferable to that in the Engliſh ſettlements chiefly ovr- 
ing to the acorns and hiccory-nuts they feed on: but the Indians are now- 
grown ſo proud and lazy, by having goods too cheap and plenty, that 
very few raiſe any. There are at leaſt five times the number of trading houſes 
in all the weſtern Indian nations, ſince general licences, through the wiſ- 
dom of our civil rulers, were firſt granted, than was formerly, while expe- 
rience directed South-Carolina to purſue and enforce proper meaſures, Such 
a number of lewd, idle white ſavages are very hurtful to the honeſt 
part of the traders, by heightening the value of vegetables, eſpecially in 
the time of light crops, to an exorbitant price; for by inebriating the 
Indians with their nominally prohibited, and poiſoning; ſpirits, they. pur- 
chaſe the neceſſaries of life, at four or five hundred per cent cheaper, than 
the orderly traders; which is a great check to the few, who have a love to 
the welfare of their country, and ſtrictly obſerve the laws of trade. Be- 
ſides, thoſe men decoy the intoxicated | ſavages to defraud” the old fair 
dealer every winter, of r many thouſand pounds of dreſt deer-ſkins, by the 
enchanting force of liquors, which, on account of their indolence and im- 
provident diſpoſition, intereſt abſolutely required him to credit them for: 
but when at the end of their mad career, they open their diſtracted eyes, 
and bitterly inveigh againſt the tempting authors of their nakedneſs, then 
there is the ſame neceſſity of truſting them a- new for the next ſeaſon's hunt, 
and likewiſe the ſame improbability, either of better ſucceſs, or any ſors of 
redreſs; for family jobs mos not be interrupted or retarded on any ac- 


count, 
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The induftrious old traders have ſtill a plenty, of hogs, which they, raiſe 
in folds, moſtly on the weeds of the fields during the whole, time tl the crops 
are in the ground; likewiſe ſome hundreds of fowls at once, — plenty o of 
veniſon, — the dried fleſh of bears and buffalos,—wild turkeys, ducks, 
geeſe, and pigeons, during the proper ſeaſon.c of their being far and plenty; ; 
for the former ſort of fowls are lean in the ſummer, and the others are 
in theſe moderate climates only during the winter, for they return north. 
ward with the ſun. The buffalos are now become ſcarce, as the thoughtleſs and 
waſteful Indians uſed to kill great numbers of them, only for the tongues 
and marrow-bones, leaving the reſt, of the carcaſes to the wild beaſts. 
The traders commonly make bacon of the bears i in winter; but the [ndians 
moſtly flay off a thick tier of fat which lies over, the fleſb, and the latter 
they cut up into ſmall pieces, and thruſt them on reeds, or ſuckers of ſweet- 
taſted hiccory or ſaſſafras, which they barbecue over a flow fire. The 
fat they fry into clear well-taſted oil, mixing plenty of ſaſſafras and 
wild cinnamon with i it over the fire, which keeps ſweet from one winter 
to another, in large earthen jars, covered in the ground. It is of a 
light digeſtion, and nutritive to hair. All who are acquainted witF its qua- 
lities, prefer it to any oil, for any uſe whatſoever : ſmooth Flotence is 
not to be compared in this reſpect with rough America. e 
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gs Frm known: pentlemen of the niceſt taſte, who on the beginning ef 
their firſt trip into the Indian country, were ſo greatly prejudiced a8 
eating bears-fleſh, that they vehemently proteſted, they would as ſoon eat 
part of a barbecued rib of a wolf, or any other beaſt of prey, as a ſpare- 
rib of a young bear; but, by the help of a good appetite, which their ex- 
erciſe and change of air procured, they ventured to taſte a little : and 
preſently they fed on it more plentifully than others, to make up the 
loſs they had ſuſtained, by their former ſqueamiſhneſs and neglect. In the 
ſpring of the year, bear · bacon is a favourite diſn with the traders, along 
with herbs, that the woods afford i in plenty! ; eſpec cially BY the young, top 58 
of poke, the root of which, ; 1s A very ſtrong Ws . nd this method 
they purſue, year alt year, as a ken Wa in e N their 
blood. fi: bo 3 E 
Buffalo fleſh is nothing but beef of a coarſer grain, n of a ſweeter 
taſte than the tame ſort : elk-fleſh has the like affinity to veniſon. The deer 
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are very fat in winter, by reaſon of the great quantities of cheſnuts, and 
various ſorts of acorns, that cover the boundleſs woods. Though moſt 
of the traders who go to the remote Indian countries, have tame ſtock, 
as already deſcribed, and are very expert at fire-arms and ranging the woods 
a hunting ; yet every ſervant that each of them fits out for the winter's 
hunt, brings home to his maſter a large heap of. fat barbecued briſkets, 
rumps, and tongues of buffalo and deer, as well as plenty of bear-ribs, 
which are piled on large racks : theſe are laid up and uſed not for ne- 
ceſſity, but for the ſake of variety. The traders carry up alſo plenty of 
chocolate, 'coffee, and ſugar, which enables them with their numberleſs 
quantity of fowls-eggs, fruit, &c. to have puddings, pyes, paſties, fritters, 
and many other articles of the like kind, in as great plenty, as in the En- 
gliſh ſettlements. Several of the Indians produce ſugar out of the ſweet 


maple-tree, by making an inciſion, draining the juice, ad boiling it to a 
proper conliſtence, | 


Though in moſt of the Indian nations, the water is good, becauſe 
of their high ſituation, yet the traders very ſeldom drink any of it at 
home; for the women beat in mortars their flinty corn, till all the huſks 
are taken off, which having well ſifted and fanned, they boil in large 
earthen pots; then ſtraining off the thinneſt part into a pot, they mix 
it with cold water, till it is ſufficiently liquid for drinking: and when 
cold, it is both pleaſant and very nouriſhing; and is much liked even 
by the genteel ſtrangers. The Indians always uſed mortars, inſtead of 
mills, and they had them, with almoſt every other convenience, when 
we firſt opened a trade with them—they cautiouſly burned a large log, 
to a proper level and length, placed fire a- top, and wet mortar round it, in 
order to give the utenſil a proper form: and when the fire was extinguiſhed, 
or occaſion required, they chopped the inſide with their ſtone-inſtruments, 
patiently continuing the flow proceſs, till they finiſhed the machine to the 
intended purpoſe. I have the pleaſure of writing this by the ſide of a Chik- 
kaſah female, as great a princeſs as ever lived among the ancient Peruvi- 
ans, or Mexicans, and ſhe bids me be ſure not to hack the paper wrong, 
after the manner of moſt of the traders; otherwiſe, it will ſpoil the making 
good bread, or hommony, and of courſe beget the ill-will of our white 


women. 


I ſhall 
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J ſhall now deſcribe their method of building houſes to fecure themſelves 
and their food from injury—They are a very dilatory people, and noted 
for procraſtinating every thing that admits of the leaſt delay : but they are 
the readieſt, and quickeſt of all people in going to ſhed blood, and return- 
ing home; whence the traders ſay, © that an Indian is never in haſte, 
only when the devil is at his arſe.” This proverb is fully verified by their 
method of building ; for while the memory of the bleak pinching winds 
laſts, and they are covered with their winter-blackened ſkins, they turn out 
early in the ſpring, to ſtrip clap-boards and cypreſs-bark, for the co- 
vering of their houſes : but in proportion as the ſun advances, they 
uſually deſiſt from their undertaking during that favourable ſeaſon ; ſay- 
ing, that in the time of warm weather, they generally plant in the 
fields, or go to war ; and that building houſes in the troubleſome hot ſum- 
mer, is a needleſs and fooliſh affair, as it occaſions much ſweating,” —- 
which is the moſt offenſive thing in life to every red warrior of manly 
principles. On this account, if we except the women chopping fire-wood 
for daily uſe, it is as rare to hear the ſound of an ax in their countries, 
as if they lived under the unhoſpitable torrid zone; or were nearly related to 
the South-American animal Pigritia, that makes two or three days journey 
in going up a tree, and is as long in returning. When the cold weather ap- 
proaches, they return to their work, and neceſſity forces them then to per- 
form what a timely precaution might have executed with much more eaſe. 
When they build, the whole town, and frequently the neareſt of their tribe 
in neighbouring towns, aſſiſt one another, well knowing that many hands 
make ſpeedy work of that, which would have diſcouraged any of them 
from ever attempting by himſelf. In one day, they build, daub with their 
tough mortar mixed with dry graſs, and * finiſh, a 504 com- 
modious houſe. 


bey ien ter «alia e of the tet Galois. ad as a0s 


has his taſk preſcribed him after the exacteſt manner. In a few hours 


they get the timber ready from the ſtump : every piece being marked, 
it is readily applied to the proper place, in a great hurry, and ſo very 
ſecure, as if it were to ſcreen them from an approaching hurricane. Not- 
withſtanding they build in this haſty manner, their houſes are commonly 
genteel and convenient. For their ſummer houſes, they generally fix 
| ſtrong poſts of pitch- pine deep in the ground, which will laſt for ſeveral 
ages—The trees of dried locuſt, and ſaſſafras, are likewiſe very durable. 
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The poſts are of an equal height; and the wall-plates are placed on top 
of theſe, in notches. Then they fink a large poſt in the center of each 
gable end, and another in the middle of the houſe where the partition is 
to be, in order to ſupport the roof- tree; to theſe they tie the rafters with 
broad ſplinters of white oak, or hiccory, unleſs they make choice of ſuch 
long ſapplings, as will reach from ſide to ſide over the ridge hole, which, 
with a proper notch in the middle of each of them, and bound as the other 
ſort, lie very ſecure. Above thoſe, they fix either fplit ſapplings, or three large 
winter canes together, at proper diſtances, well tied, Again, they place 
above the wall-plates of both fides the houſe, a ſufficient number of ſtrong 
crooks to bear up the eave-boards: and they faſten each of them, both to 
one of the rafters and the wall-plate, with the bandages before deſcribed. 
As the poplar tree is very ſoft, they make their  eave-boards of it, with 
their ſmall hatchets: having placed one on each fide, upon the crooks, ex- 
ceeding the length of the houſe, and jutting a foot beyond the wall, they 
cover the fabric with pine, or cypreſs clap-boards, which they can ſplit rea- 
dily; and crown the work with the bark of the ſame trees, all of a proper 
length and breadth, which they had before provided. In order to ſecure 
this covering from the force of the high winds, they put a ſufficient number 
of long ſplit ſapplings above the covering of each ſide, from end to end, 
and tie them faſt to the end of the laths. Then they place heavy logs above, 
reſting on the eave- boards, oppoſite to each crook, which overlap each other 
on the oppoſite ſides, about two feet a- top, whereon they fix a convenient log, 
and tie them together, as well as the laths to the former, which bind it 
together, and thus the fabric becomes a ſavage philoſopher's caſtle, the ſide 
and gables of which are bullet proof. The barrier towns cut port holes. in 
thoſe ſummer houſes, daubing them over with clay, ſo as an enemy can- 
not diſcover them on the outſide ;—they draw a circle round each. of them 
in the inſide of the houſe, and when they are attacked, they open their 
port holes in a trice, and fall to work. But thoſe, that live more at eaſe, 
indulge themſelves accordingly. Herein, they teach us to ſecure: our bar- 
rier ſettlements with proper places of defence, before we flatter ourſelves 
with the uncertain. hope of reaping what we plant, or grow fond of the 
ſhowy parts of life. When the Britiſh- empire hath a ſufficient. plenty. of 
ſtrong frontier garriſons. to protect ſuch as the weak, and valuable colony of 
Weſt Florida, fine and well furniſhed houſes. will ſoon riſe of courſe; The 
Indians always make their doors of poplar, becauſe the timber is large, 
| and 
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and very light when ſeaſoned, as well as eaſy to be hewed; they cut the 
tree to a proper length, and ſplit it with a maul and hard wooden wedges, 
when they have indented it a little, in convenient places with their ſmall 
hatchets. They often make a door of one plank in breadth, but, when it 
requires two planks, they fix two or three croſs bars to the inner ſide, at a 
proper diſtance, and bore each of them with a piece of an old gun barrel, 
heated and battered for the purpoſe, and ſew them together with ſtraps 

of a ſhaved and wet buffalo hide, which tightens as it dries, and it is 
almoſt as ſtrong as if it were done with long nails, riveted in the uſual manner. 
Thus, they finiſh their ſummer houſe of pleaſure, without any kind of iron, 
or working tools whatſoever, except a ſmall hatchet of iron (that formerly 
was a long ſharpened ſtone) and a knife; which plainly ſhews them to be 


ingenious, and capable of attaining all the liberal arts and ſeiences, under 
a proper cultivation. 


The clothing of che Indians being very light, they provide themſelves for 
the winter with hot-houſes, whoſe properties are to retain, and refle& the 
heat, after the manner of the Dutch ſtoves. To raiſe theſe, they fix deep 
in the ground, a ſufficient number of ſtrong forked poſts, at a proportional 
diſtance, in a circular form, all of an equal height, about five or ſix feet 
above the ſurface of the ground : above theſe, they tie very ſecurely large 
pieces of the heart of white oak, which are of a tough flexible nature, in- 
terweaving this orbit, from top to bottom, with pieces of the ſame, or the 
like timber. Then, in the middle of the fabric they fix very deep in the 
ground, four large pine poſts, in a quadrangular form, notched a-top, 
on which they lay a number of heavy logs, let into each other, and 
| rounding gradually to the top. Above this huge pile, to the very top, 
they lay a number of long dry poles, all properly notched, to keep 
| ſtrong hold of the under poſts and wall-plate. Then they weave them thick 
with their ſplit ſapplings, and daub them all over about ſix or ſeven inches 
thick with tough clay, well mixt with withered graſs : when this cement is 
half dried, they thatch the houſe with the longeſt ſort of dry graſs, 
that their land produces. They firſt lay on one round tier, placing 
a ſplit ſappling a-top, well tied to different parts of the under pieces 
of timber, about fifteen inches below the eave : and, in this manner, 
they proceed circularly to the very ſpire, where commonly a pole is fixed, 
that diſplays on the top the figure of a large carved eagle. At a ſmall diſ- 
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ſtance below which, four heavy logs are ſtrongly tied together acroſs, in a 
quadrangular form, in order to ſecure the roof. from the power of envious 
blaſts, The door of this winter palace, 1s commonly about four feet high, 
and ſo narrow as not to admit two to enter it abreaſt, with a winding paf- 
fage for the ſpace of ſix or ſeven feet, to ſecure themſelves both from 
the power of the bleak winds, and of an invading enemy. As they uſually 
build on riſing ground, the floor is often a yard lower than the earth, 
which ſerves them as a breaſt work againſt an enemy : and a ſmall peeping 
window is level with the ſurface of the outſide ground, to enable them to 
rake any lurking invaders in caſe of an attack. As they have no metal to 
reflect the heat; in the fall of the year, as ſoon as the ſun begins to loſe 
his warming power, ſome of the women make a large fire of dry wood, with 
which they chiefly provide themfelves, but only from day to day, through 
their thoughtleſsneſs of to-morrow. When the fire is a little more than half 
burnt down, they cover it over with aſhes, and, as the heat declines, they 
ſtrike off ſome of the top embers, with a long cane, wherewith each of 
the couches, or broad ſeats, is conſtantly provided; and this method they 
purſue from time to time as need requires, till the fire is expended, 
which is commonly about day-light. While the new fire is burning down, 

the houſe, for want of windows and air, is full of hot ſmoky darkneſs; and 


all'this time, a number of them lie on their broad bed places, with their 
heads wrapped up. 


The inſide of their houſes is furniſhed with . couches to ſit, and lie 
upon, raiſed on four forks of timber of a proper height, to give the ſwarming 
fleas ſome trouble in their attack, as they are not able to reach them at one 
ſpring : they tie with fine white oak ſplinters, a ſufficient quantity of mid- 
dle- ſized canes of proper dimenſions, to three or four bars of the ſame ſort, 
which they faſten above the frame; and they put their mattreſſes a- top, 
which are made of long cane ſplinters. Their bedding conſiſts of the 
ſkins of wild beaſts, ſuch as of buffalos, panthers, bears, elks, and 
deer, which they dreſs with the hair on, as ſoft as velvet. Fheir male 
children they chuſe to raiſe on the ſkins of panthers, on account of the 
communicative principle, which they reckon all nature is poſſeſt of, 
in conveying qualities according to the regimen. that is followed: 
and, as the panther is endued with many qualities, beyond any of 

his fellow animals in the American woods, as ſmelling, ſtrength, cun- 


ning, 
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ning, and a prodigious ſpring, they reckon ſuch a bed is the firſt rudi- 
ments of war. But it is worthy of notice, they change the regimen in 
nurturing their young females ; theſe they lay on the ſkins of fawns, or 
buffalo calves, becauſe they are ſhy and timorous : and, if the mother be in- 
diſpoſed by ſickneſs, her neareſt female relation ſuckles the child, but only 
till ſhe recovers. This practice gives a friendly leſſon to ſuch mothers, 
who, oftrich.like, as ſoon as the tender infant ſucks in the firſt breath of 
air, commit it to the ſwarthy breaſts of a foetid African to graft it on her 
groſs ſtock. 


Their ſtools they cut out of popla wood, all of one piece, and of & 
convenient height and ſhape. Their cheſts are made of clap- boards ſewed: 
to crofs bars with ſcraped wet buffalo ſtrings. Their domeſtic utenſils con- 
ſiſt of earthen pots, pans, jugs, mugs, Jars, &c. of various antiquated: 
forts, which would have puzzled Adam, to have given them fignificane 
names. Their wooden diſhes, and ſpoons. made of wood and buffalo. 
horn, ſhew. ſomething of a newer invention and date, being of nicer wark- 
manſhip, for the ſculpture of the laſt is plain, and N things that 
are within the reach of their own ideas. 


| Every town has a * edifice, which with. propriety may be called the 
mountain houſe, in compariſon of thoſe already deſcribed. But the only 
difference between it, and the winter houſe or ſtove, is in its dimenſions, 
and application. It is uſually built on the top of a hill; and, in that ſepa- 
rate and imperial ſtate houſe, the old beloved men- and head warriors meet 
on material buſineſs, or to divert themſelves, and feaſt and dance with the 
reſt of the people. They furniſh the inſide with genteel couches, either 
to fit or lie on, about ſeven feet wide, and a little more in length, with a 
deſcent towards the wall, to ſecure them from falling off when aſleep. 
Every one takes his ſeat, according to his reputed merit; a worthleſs cox- 
comb dare not be guilty of the leaſt intruſhon—ſhould: he attempt it, he is 
ordered to his proper place, before; the multitude, with the vileſtdiſgrace, 
and bears their ſtinging laughter. This may not be an unprofitable leſſon 
to ſome of our young red coated men, who never traverſed the rough 
bloody fields. of Flanders; they would be more reſpected if they were more 
modeſt, and difplayed ſuperior virtues to thoſe whom they affect to deſpiſe. 
Thou, who boaſteſt of the noble blood of the SG Wann in. thy veins, 
doll 
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doſt thou equal the brave actions of the Scipios ? If not, thou art a diſ- 


grace to them; their virtue would renounce thee. and ſhould make thee 
aſhamed to own them. | 


Formerly, the Indians made very handſome carpets. They have 
a wild hemp that grows about ſix feet high, in open, rich, level lands, 
and which uſually ripens in July: it is plenty on our frontier ſettlements, 
When it is fit for uſe, they pull, ſteep, peel, and beat it; and the 
old women ſpin it off the diſtaffs, with wooden machines, having ſome 
clay on the middle of them, to haſten the motion. When the coarſe 
thread is prepared, they put it into a frame about ſix feet ſquare, 
and inſtead of a ſhuttle, they thruſt through the thread with a long 
cane, having a large ſtring through the web, which they ſhift at every 
ſecond courſe of the thread. When they have thus finiſhed their arduous 
labour, they paint each fide of the carpet with ſuch figures, of various 
colours, as their fruitful imaginations deviſe; particularly the images of 
thoſe birds and beaſts they are acquainted with; and likewiſe of them-_ 
ſelves, acting in their ſocial, and martial ſtations. There is that due pro- 
portion, and ſo much wild variety in the deſign, that would really ſtrike a 
curious eye with pleaſure and admiration. J. W—t, Eſq; a moſt ſkilful 
linguiſt in the Muſkohge dialect, aſſures me, that time out of mind they 
paſſed the woof with a ſhuttle ; and they have a couple of threddles, which 
they move with the hand ſo as to enable them to make good diſpatch, 
ſomething after our manner of weaving. This is ſufficiently confirmed by 
their method of working broad garters, ſaſhes, ſhot-pouches, broad belts, 
and the like, which are decorated all over with beautiful ſtripes and 
chequers. Probably, their method of weaving 1s ſimilar to the prac- 
tice of the eaſtern nations, when they came Fo thence, during the in- 
fant ſtate of arts and ſciences. People who were forced to get their daily 
bread in the extenſive deſarts with their bows and arrows, and by gathering 
herbs, roots, and nuts, would not be fond of making new experiments, 
but for the neceſſities of common life; and certainly they would not have 
choſen a more troubleſome method of clothing themſelves, if they knew 
an eaſier and quicker manner of effecting ut—whoever knows any ming of an 
Indian, wil © not accuſe him of that ſin. 


The 
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The women are the chief, if not the only manufacturers; the men judge 
that if they performed that office, it would exceedingly depreciate them. The 
| weight of the oar lies on the women, as is the caſe with the German Americans. 
In the winter ſeaſon, the women gather buffalo's hair, a ſort of coarſe: 
brown curled wool; and having ſpun it as fine as they can, and properly 
doubled it, they put ſmall beads of different colours upon the yarn, as. 
they work it: the figures they work in thoſe ſmall webs, are generally 
uniform, but ſometimes they diverſify them on both ſides. The Choktah. 
weave ſhot-pouches, which have raiſed work inſide and outſide. They 
likewiſe make turkey feather blankets with the long feathers. of the neck. 
and breaſt of that large fowl—they twiſt the inner end of the feathers very 
faſt into a ſtrong double thread of hemp, or the inner bark of the mul- 
berry tree, of the ſize and ſtrength of coarſe twine, as the fibres are ſuffi- 
ciently fine, and they work it in the manner of fine netting. As the fea- 


thers are long and glittering, this ſort ts — is not ene WT warm, 
but n. to che eye. oth 


They make beautiful ſtone pipes; and the e the beſt of any o 
the Indians: for their mountainous country contains many different ſorts and, 
colours of ſoils proper for ſuch uſes. They eaſily form them with their to- 
mohawks, and afterward finiſh them in any defired form with their Knives; 
the pipes being of a. very ſoft quality till they are ſmoked with, and uſed 
to the fire, when they become quite hard. They are often a full ſpan. long, 
and the bowls are about half as large again as thoſe of our Engliſh pipes. 
The fore part of each. commonly runs out with a ſharp peak, two or three 
fingers broad, and a quarter of an inch thick—on both ſides of the bowl, 
lengthwiſe, they cut ſeveral pictures with a great deal of ſkill and labour ;. 
ſuch as a buffalo and a panther on the oppoſite ſides of the bowl]; a rabbit 
and a fox; and, very often, a man and a woman nb mara Their 
ſculpture cannot much be commended for its modeſty. The ſavages work 
fo flow, that one of their artiſts is two months at a pipe with his knife, before 
he finiſhes it: indeed, as before obſerved, they are great enemies to pro- 
fuſe ſweating, and are never in a hurry about a good thing. The ſtems are 
commonly made of ſoft wood about two feet long, and an inch thick, cut 
into four ſquares, each ſcooped till they join very near the hollow of the 
ſtem: the beaus always hollow the ſquares, except a little at each. corner to- 
hold them together, to which they faſten a parcel. of bell- buttons, different 
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ſorts of fine feathers, and ſeveral ſmall battered pieces of copper” kettles 
hammered, round deer-ſkin thongs, and a red painted ſcalp ; this is a 
boaſting, valuable, and ſuperlative ornament. According to their ſtandard, 
ſuch a pipe conſtitutes the ſpoſſeſſor, a grand beau. They fo accurately 
carve, or paint hieroglyphic characters on the ſtem,” that all the war- actions, 
and the tribe of the owner, with a great many circumſtances of things, are 
fully delineated. This may ſeem ſtrange to thoſe who are unacquainted 
with the ancient ſkill of the Egyptians this way, and the preſent knowledge 
of the Turkiſh mutes. But ſo it is, and there is not perhaps the like num- 
ber of mimic mutes on the face of the earth, nor ever were among the old 
Greek or Roman Pantomimi, as with the Indian Americans, for repreſent· 
ing the great and minute things of life, by different geſtures, movements 
of the body, and expreſſive countenances z and at the wound time e are 
e underſtood by each other. | 


They make the handſomeſt clothes baſkets, I ever hows cofidering their 
materials. They divide large ſwamp canes, into long, thin, narrow ſplin- 
ters, which they dye of ſeveral colours, and manage the workmanſhip ſo 
well, that both the inſide and outſide are covered with a beautiful variety 
of pleaſing figures; and, though for the ſpace of two inches below the 
upper edge of each baſket, it is worked into one, through the other 
parts they are worked aſunder, as if they were two joined a-top by ſome 
ſtrong cement. A large neſt conſiſts of eight or ten baſkets, contained 
within each other. Their dimenſions are different, but they uſually 'make 
the outſide baſket about a foot 5 a for and an n half Sen and almoſt 
a yard long. | 


The Indians, by reaſon of our i them fo b with every 
ſort of goods, have forgotten the chief part of their ancient mechani- 
cal ſkill, ſo as not to be well able now, at leaſt for ſome years, to live 
independent of us. Formerly, thoſe baſlcets which the Cheerake made, 
were ſo highly eſteemed even in South Carolina, the politeſt of our colo- 
nies, for domeſtic uſefulneſs, beauty, and ful variety, that a large neſt 
of them coſt upwards of a moidore. a 


They make earthen pots of very different on fo as to contain from 
two to ten gallons ; large pitchers to carry water; bowls, diſhes, platters, 
baſons, 
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baſons, and a prodigious number of other veſſels of ſuch antiquated forms, 
as would be tedious to deſcribe, and impoſſible to name. Their method of 
glazing them, is, they place them over a large fire of ſmoky pitch pine, 
which makes them ſmooth, black, and firm. Their lands abound with 
proper clay, for that uſe z and even with porcelain, as has been proveg by 
2 


They make perhaps the fineſt bows, and the ſmootheſt barbed arrows, 
of all mankind. On the point of them is fixed either a ſcooped point 
of buck- horn, or turkey- cock ſpurs, pieces of braſs, or flint ſtone. The 
latter ſort our fore - fathers uſed, which our witty grandmothers call elf. 
ſtones, and now rub the cows with, that are fo unlucky as to be ſhot by 
night fairies. One of thoſe flint arrow-points is reckoned a very extraor- 
dinary bleſling in a whole neighbourhood of old women, both for the former 
cure, as well as a nn againſt every kind of bewitching charm. 


No pour are more expert thad the Indians i in the uſe of fire-arms, 
and the bow and quiver: they can freſh ſtock their guns, only with a 
ſmall hatchet and a knife, and ſtreighten the barrels, ſo as to ſhoot with 
proper direction. They likewiſe alter, and fix all the ſprings of the lock, 

with others of the ſort they may have out of uſe ; but ſuch a Job coſts 
the red artiſt about two months work. wy 


They ate good fadlers, for they can finiſh a ſaddle ai their uſual 
inſtruments, without any kind of iron to bind the work: but the ſhape 
of it is fo antiquated and mean, and ſo much like thoſe of the Dutch Weſt- 
Indians, that a perſon would be led to imagine they had formerly met, and 
been taught the art in the ſame ſchool. The Indians provide themſelves 
with a quantity of white oak boards, and notch them, ſo as to fit the 
faddle-· trees; which conſiſt of two pieces before, and two behind, croſſing 
each other in notches, about three inches below the top ends of the frame. 
Then they take a buffalo green hide, covered with its winter curls, and 
having properly ſhaped it to the frame, they ſew it with large thongs. of the 
ſame fkin, as tight and ſecure as need be; when it is thoroughly dried, it 
appears to have all the properties of a cuiraſs ſaddle. A trimmed bear- 
in ſerves for a pad; and formerly, their bridle was only a rope round the 

111 ..--- horſe's. : 
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Horſe's neck, with which they guided him at eau. _ Moft of the 
Wee uſe that method to this 8321 of Lark 


i is ; Pride that all the 1e mount a horſe on the off Gde as we term 
it, eſpecially as their horſes were originally brought from Europe. In 
the Choktah country, when J was going to a great ball play, at a conſider- 
able diſtance off, in company with ſeveral of the head-warriors, we alighted 
at a cool ſtream of water, to fmoke, and drink parched corn- flour and 
water, according to our uſual cuſtom in the weods hen we again ſet 
off, we jeſted each other for mounting on; the wrong fide. They urged it 
was moſt natural, and commodious, to put the right foot into the ſtirrup, 
and at the ſame time lay hold of the mane with the ſtrongeſt hand, inſtead; 
of uſing either of the farthermoſt or oppoſite. ones, as they term the left. 
They carried it againſt me by a majority of voices, whooping and laughing: 
but, as they were boaſting highly of tlie ſwiftneſs of their horſes, and their, 
{Kill in riding and guiding them, much, better with a rope than with a 
bridle, F reſolved to convince them of their miſtake ;. for as the horſe I 
rode was juſtly named Eagle, and reckoned. the fwifteſt of any in the Chik- 
kaſah country, I invited them to a trial by way: of diverſion, in ſo merry a 
ſeaſon, and they gladly accepted the offer. We ranged.ourſelves.in-a-broad 
row, on each fide of the wood path, which was rather narrow and crooked, 
as is the caſe in their countries—they allowed me to, take the center, and 
at the whoop ſignal of the by-ſtanders we ſtarted. My horſe being uſed. 
to ſuch diverſion ſoon left them behind, a conſiderable diſtance; preſently 
I Juckily- diſcovered a ſwampy thicket, a-head on my right. hand, which 
ran almoſt our direct courſe along-fide of a creek. As the wild courſers 
chiefly followed one another, according to their general cuſtom, I there flew 
acroſs, and led two of them off the path, into the thicket covered with high 
Brambles. I had little trouble in diſpoſing of the reſt; my whooping, 
and cracking the whip, ſent each of them along with his neighbour, at full 
ſpeed, and I continued them ſo a: great way: for, as their horſes were 
frightened; the riders had no command over them, with their boaſted neck. 
bridles.. The horſes, at laſt, brought them out into the open woods, ta 
their great joy, when they whooped and hallooed, as deſpiſing what they 
had undergone ;- they were however in a diſmal pickle. For it being their 
euſtom to carry their ornaments, and looking glaſſes over their ſhoulder, 

| on. 
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vn ſuch public occafions, my companions were fully trimmed out, and did 
not ſtrip themſelves, as they expected no ſuch diſaſter. By ſtooping to ſave 
themſelves from being diſmounted, their favourite looking glaſſes were ſhat- 
tered to pieces, the paint moſtly rubbed off their faces, their ſkins of ſmall 
hawks, and tufts of fine plumes, torn from their heads, and their other or- 
naments, as well as their clothing and ſkin; ſhared alſo in the misfortune. As 
ſoon as they could ſtop their horſes, they alighted : and, when 1 had done 
laughing at them, they according to (cuſtom, ſaid only, La pbene, 0 
ſtrange !!“ The Indians are very happy in not ſhewing the leaſt, emotion 
of anger, for any miſcharice that befalls them, in their ſportful exerciles. I 
jeſted them in commending the Twiftneſs' of their horſes, even through a 
bramble thicker, and applauded their {kill in fitting, and guiding them 
ſo well, by the help of their neck bridles. By this time, the hindmoſt 
of our company came up, who laughed heartily at the fight of our 
tattered horſemen, and told them, that they expected I Would jockey 
them in ſome ſuch manner. But the young ambitious heroes aſcribed 
the whole diſaſter only to the viciouſneſs of my denten ſaying * he. was 
mad.“ PETIT. 


From what hath been already ſaid, it muſt be evident, that wh proper 
cultivation, they would ſhine in higher ſpheres of life; and it is not an 
eaſy matter to ſeduce them from their ſuppoſed intereſts, to the incoherent 
Projects, that our home-bred politicians confidently deviſe over their ſpark- 
ting bowls and decanters. The friendly and warlike Indians have an intenſe 
affection to their country: and people, and ſo have the Britiſh Americans: and 
_ whatever, ſome may think of the coloniſts martial abilities, our wiſe ſtateſmen 
may be ſoon convinced, that they will be able to maintain all the invalu- 
able bleſſings of free men for themſelves, and convey them to their poſte- 
rity in their puricy. and luſtre, according to the old Engliſh conſtitution, 
which is buys, on plain o wholeſome laws, and. not on ae e of 
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This leads me to Pes of the Tadidn method of renal ge- 
neral, it conſiſts i in a fœderal union of the whole ſociety for mutual ſafety. 
As the law of nature appoints no frail mortal to be a king, or ruler, 


over his brethren; and humanity forbids the taking away at pleafors, 2 
1112 ite 
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life or property of any who obey the good laws of their country, they con- 
fider that the tranſgreſſor ought to have his evil deeds retaliated upon him- 
ſelf in an equal manner. The Indians, therefore, have no ſuch titles or 
perſons, as emperors, or kings; nor an appellative for ſuch, in any of their 
dialects. Their higheſt title, either in military or civil life, ſignifies only 
a Chieftain : they have no words to expreſs deſpotic power, arbitrary kings, 
oppreſſed, or obedient ſubjects; neither can they form any other ideas of 
the former, than of © bad war chieftains of a numerous family, who in- 
ſlaved the reſt.” The power of their chiefs, is an empty ſound. They 
can only perſuade or diſſuade the people, either by the force of good-na- 
ture and clear reaſoning, or colouring things, ſo as to ſuit their prevail 
ing paſſions. It is reputed merit alone, that gives them any titles of 
diltinftion above the meaneſt of the people. If we connect with this their 


opinion of a theocracy, it does not promiſe well to the reputed eſtabliſh- 


ment of extenſive and puiſſant Indian American empires. When any national 
affair is in debate, you may hear every father of a family ſpeaking in his 
_ houſe on the ſubjeR, with rapid, bold language, and the utmoſt freedom 
that a people can uſe. Their voices, to a man, have due weight in every 
public affair, as it concerns their welfare alike, Every town is independent 
of another. Their own friendly compact continues the union. An obſti- 
nate war leader will ſometimes commit acts of hoſtility, or make peace for 
his own town, contrary to the good liking of the reſt of the nation. But 
a few individuals are very cautious of commencing war on ſmall occaſions, 
without the general conſent of the head men: for ſhould it prove un- 
ſucceſsful, the greater part would be apt to puniſh them as enemies, 
becauſe they abuſed their power, which they had only to do good to 
the ſociety. They are very deliberate in their councils, and never give 
an immediate anſwer to any meſſage ſent them by ſtrangers, but ſuffer 
ſome nights firſt to elapſe. They reaſon in a very orderly manner, 
with much coolneſs and good-natured language, though they may dif- 
fer widely in their opinions. Through reſpect to the ſilent audience, the 
ſpeaker always addreſſes them in a ſtanding poſture. In this manner 
they proceed, till each of the head men hath given his opinion on the 
point in debate. Then they ſit down together, and determine upon the 
affair, Not the leaſt paſſionate expreſſion is to be heard among them, and 
they 
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they behave with the greateſt civility to each other. In all their ſtated ora- 
tions they have a beautiful modeſt way of expreſſing their diſlike of ill 
things. They only ſay, it is not good, goodly, or commendable.“ 
And their whole behaviour, on public occaſions, is bighly W. 50 of imita- | 
tion by ſome, of our Britiſh ſenators and lawyers. J . Jo 


Moſt of their regulations a are Leiben from the plain kw of nature. Na- 
ture's ſchool contemns all quibbles of art, and teaches them the plain eaſy 
rule, do to others, as you would be done by;“ when they are able, with- 
out greater damage to, themſelves, than benefit to their creditor, they dif- 
charge their honeſt debts. But, though no diſputes paſs between them on 
ſuch occaſions, yet if there be ſome heart-burnings on particular affairs, as 
ſoon as they are publicly known, their red Archimagus, and his old beloved 
men, convene and decide, in a very amicable manner, when both parties 
become quite eaſy. They have no compulſive power to force the debtor to 
pay; yet the creditor can diſtrain his goods or chattels, and juſtly ſatisfy 
himſelf without the leaſt interruption—and, by one of his relations, he ſends 
back in a very civil manner, the overplus to the owner. Theſe inſtances 
indeed ſeldom happen, for as they know each other's temper, they are very 
cautious of irritating, as the conſequences might one day prove fatal they | 
never ſcold each other when ſober—they conceal their enmity be it ever ſo 
violent, and will converſe together with ſmooth kind language, and an 
obliging eaſy behaviour, while envy is preying on their heart. In general, 
they are very punctual in pay ing what they owe among themſelves, but 
they are grown quite careleſs in diſcharging what they owe to the traders, 
ſince the commencement of our deſtructive plan of general licences. An 
old debt,“ is a proverbial e with ed of * nothing. N 


There are many petty crimes which their young SF are ley 97 — 
to which our laws annex ſevere puniſhment, but their's only an jironical 
way of jeſting. They commend the criminal before a large audience, for 
practiſing the virtue, oppoſite to the crime, that he is known to be guilty 
of. If it is for theft, they praiſe his honeſt principles; and they com- 
mend a warrior for having behaved valiantly againſt the enemy, when 
he afted cowardly; they introduce the 85 circumſtances of the 


affair, with ſevere ſarcaſms which wound deeply. I have known them 
to 
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to ſtrike „their delinguents, with thoſe ſweetened darts, fo good na- 
turedly and ſkeilfolly, that they would ſooner die by torture, than renew 
their ſhame by repeating the actions. In this they exceed many chriſtians. 
They are capable of being ſhamed out of their il habits, and their method 
of cure is, exceedingly more proper and merciful, than what we apply. 
Stripes and lines only inflame the diſtemper; when inflicted publicly for 
petty. crimes, the culprit loſes what is moſt valuable to human nature, the 
ſenſe of ſhame. He that watches for perſons crimes, to benefit and enrich 
himſelf at their damage, and the ruin of their families, is an enemy to ſo- 
ciety. If it is "beneath our dignity. to learn from the untaught Indian, let 
vs turn to the records of Athens, Sparta, and Rome. When their flaves 
were guilty of intemperance, they expoſed, them before their children, and 
thus ſhewed them its deformity. And, by chat, they infuſed into them 
an early ſhame and abhorrence of vice, and a great love of virtue. | 
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Formerly, the Indian law obliged every. town n to work t Ray Fa in one body, 
in Towing or planting their crops x though their fields are divided by. proper 
marks, and their harveſt is gathered ſeparately. The Cheerake and Muſ- 
Fobge ſtill obſerve that old cuſtom, which is very neceſſary for ſuch idle 
people, in their element. The delinquent is aſſeſſed more or leſs, according 
to his neglect, by proper officers appointed. to. collect thoſe aſſeſſmentz, 
which they ſtrictly fulfill, without the leaſt interruption, or exemption gf 
any able perſon. They are likewiſe bound to aſſiſt in raiſing Public edi- 
 fices, They have not the leaſt trace of any other old compulſive law 
among chem; Y and they 2 not Mad! in need of V. other in dheir ſtate. 
a bare fupport of life, 5 could not 3 their neighbours „ a mor- 
ſel of food, and that they liberally gave, whenever they called. Moſt of 
them obſerve that hoſpitable cuſtom to this day. Their throwing away all 
. their old Proviſions, . as impure food, whenever the new haryeſt was ſancti- 
ged, helped greatly to promote a ſpirit of hoſpi tality. Their wants, and 
daily exerciſe in ſearch of needful things, kept them honeſt. Their igno- 
rance of the gay part of life, helped in a great meaſure to preſerve their 
virtue. In their former ſtate of 6Gmplicity, the plain law of nature was 
enough; but, as they are degenerating very faſt from their ancient ſimpli- 
city, hoy. without doubt, muſt have new laws to terrify them from com- 
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mitting new crimes, according to the uſage of other nations, who multiply 
their laws, in mh pp to the Wo e of time. 


1 ſhall now „give their opinion of our ſocial and nillitry Unvenes Aich 
joined with the foregoing, will ſet the Indians in a yet clearer light.” We 
can trace people by their opinion of things, as well as if we ſaw them prac- 
tiſe them. Moſt of them blame us for uſing a provident care in domeſtic. 
life, calling it a flaviſh temper: they ſay we are covetous, becauſe © we. 
do not give our poor relations ſuch a ſhare of our poſſeſſions,” AS would 
keep them from want. There are but few of themſelves | we can blame, 
on account of theſe crimes, for they are very kind and liberal to every 
one of their own tribe, even. to the laſt morſel of food they, enjoy. When 
ue recriminate on the penurious temper of any of their people, they ſay, if 

our accuſation be true, we by our ill examples tainted them on that. 
head, for their fore - fathers were endued with all the virtues. They, fre- 
quently tell us, that though. we are poſſeſſed of a great deal of yellow and. 
white ſtone, of black people, horſes, cows, hogs, and. every thing elſe our 
hearts delight in- yet they create us as much toil and pain, as. if we had 
none, inſtead of that eaſe and pleaſure, which. flow from enjoyment 3. 
therefore we are truly poor, and deſerve pity inſtead of e envy, : they wiſh. 
ſome of their honeſt watriors to have theſe things, | as they would Know. X 
how to uſe them ariglit, without placing their bappineſs, or merit, 
in keeping them, which would be of great ſervice to the poor, by 
diffuſing them with a liberal hand. They ſay, they have often ſeen a 
panther in the woods, with a brace of large fat bucks at once, near a 
cool ſtream but that they had more ſenſe than to value the beaſt, on c- 
count of his large poſſeſſions: on the contrary, they hated his bad princi- 
ples, becauſe he would needleſsly deſtroy, and covetouſly engroſs, the good 
things he could. not uſe himſelf, nor would allow any other creature to ſnare of, 
though. e ver ſo much pinched: with hunger. They reckon, if we made a true 
eſtimate of things, we ſhould conſider the man without atly falſe ptops, and 
eſteem him only by the law of virtue, which ennobles men by inſpiring 
them with. good ſentiments and a generous diſpoſition; z they. ſay they are 
ſure, from. ſundry obſervations, we ſell to the higheſt. bidder, our high 

titles of war, which were only due to brave men who had often fought the 
due with ſucceſs in defence of their country: that they had Dy even 
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in Charles-town, ſeveral young, lazy, deformed white men, with big 
bellies, who ſeemed to require as much help to move them along, as 
over-grown old women ; yet they underſtood theſe were paid a great deal 
of our beloved yellow ſtone for bearing the great name of ariden, which 
ſhould be kept ſacred from the effeminate tribe, even if they offered 
to purchaſe it with their whole poſſeſſions.— That theſe titles ſhould 
only be conferred on thoſe who excel in martial virtue; otherwiſe, it 
gives a falſe copy of imitation to the young warriors, and thereby expoſes 
the whole body of the people to contempt and danger, by perverting the 
means which ought to ſecure their lives and properties; for, when a coun- 
try has none but helpleſs people to guard it from hoſtile attempts, it is li- 
able to become a prey to any ambitious perſons, who may think proper to 
invade it, They allow that corpulency is compatible with marking paper 
black with the gooſe quill; and with ftrong-mouthed labour, or pleading 
at law; becauſe old women can fit beſt to mark, and their mouths are al- 
ways the moſt fharp and biting. But they reckon if our warriors had- 
gained high titles by perſonal bravery, they would be at leaſt in the ſhape 
of men, if not of active briſk warriors ; for conſtant manly exerciſe keeps 
a due temperament of body, and a juſt proportion of ſhape. They ſaid, 
ſome were not fit even for the ſervice of an old woman, much leſs 
for the difficult and lively exerciſes which manly warriors purſue in their 
rough element—that they could never have gone to war, but bought their 
beloved, broad paper with yellow ſtone, or it muſt have paſſed from father 
to ſon, like the reſt of their poſſeſſions ;; and that by their intemperate me- 
thod of eating and drinking without proper exerciſe, they had transformed 
_ themſelves into thoſe over-grown ſhapes, which our weavers, taylors, and 
plaiters of falſe hair, rendered more contemptible. 


The old men tell us, they remember our colonies in their infant 
ſtate, —that when the inhabitants were poor and few in number, they main- 
tained proſperous wars againft the numerous combined nations of red people, 
who ſurrounded them on all ſides ; becauſe in thoſe early days, the law of 
reaſon was their only guide. In that time of ſimplicity, they lived after 
the temperate manner of the red people. They copied after honeſt nature, 
in their food, dreſs, and every purſuit, both in domeſtic and ſocial life. That 


unerring g guide directed them aright, as the event of things publicly de- 
dlared. 
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clared. But time is now grown perverſe and childiſh, and has brought 
with it a flood of corrupting ills. Inſtead of obſerving the old beloved 
rule of temperance, which their honeſt forefathers ſtrictly purſued, they 
too often beſot themſelves with, bale. luxury, and thereby enervate all 
their manly powers, ſo as to reduce chemſelves to the ſtate of old women. 
and eſteem martial virtue to conſiſt in the unmanly bulk of their bodies, 
and the fineneſs and colour of their glittering coats and jackets: whereas 
ſuch forms and habits only enable the red people to ſort the large buffalos, 
the fine- feathered parroquets, and wood - peckers— their religious, civil, 
and martial titles are conferred. on the lean, as well as the fat-bodied, with- 
out minding whether their clothes are coarſe or fine, or what colour they 
are of. They ſay, their titles of war invariably beſpeak the man, as they 
always make them the true attendants of merit, never conferring the leaſt 
degree of honour on the worthleſs.— That corpulency, or a very genteel 
outward appearance, would be ſo far from recommending any as war- 
leaders, that thoſe qualities would render them ſuſpected, till they gave 
ſufficient proof of their capacity of ſerving their country that when any 
diſtinguiſned themſelves by martial virtue, their fine clothes reflected new 
beauties on the eyes of the people, who regard a genteel appearance, only 
on account of the 090g virtues of the n men who wear them. 


They en 3 us, in our gay 8 that hes, have obſerved our 
conical. warriors to value. themſelves exceedingly on thoſe unpleaſant 
ſhapes and undue covering that like contemptible ſhining lizards, they 
ſwelled their breaſts almoſt as big as their bellies, ſpoke very ſharp 
to the poor people who were labouring in diſtreſs, frowned with ugly 
faces at them (whereas they ought to have ſmiled, in order to make 
their hearts cheerful,) and kept them off at a great diſtance, with 
their hats in hand, as if they were black people. But ſuch conduct, 
always a ſure token of cowardice, teſtified with convincing clearneſs, 
they were unable to act the part of even an honeſt black man. The 
Indians imagine the corruption is become too general to be cured, with- 5 
out a thorough change of our laws of war, becauſe when the head is 
ſick, the feet cannot be well: and as our capital towns and regular troops 
are much infected with that depreſfing and ſhameful malady, they rec- 
kon our country places ſuffer much more by our fat fine men. They 
fail not to flouriſh away as much in their own favour, as againſt us, 
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ſaying, that though they are ugſkilful in making the marks of our ugly 
lying books, which ſpoil people's honeſty, yet they are duly. taught in the 
honeſt volumes of nature, which always whiſper in their ears, a ſtrong 
leſſon of love to all of their own family, and an utter contempt of danger 
in defence of their beloved country, at their ow] priyate coſt ; that. they | 
.confer titles of honour only on rhoſe who deſer ve. them, — that the ſpeak- 
ing. trophies of war declare the true merit of their contented warriors, 
without having the leaſt recourſe to any borrowed help. They ſay, that the 
virtue even of their young women does not allow) them to bear the leaſt 

regard to any of the young men, on account of their glittering clothes, 
and that none of their warriors would expect it, ner their laws allow 
it, if ever their country ſhould unhappily produce ſo contemptible an 
animal. Imitation is natural, and the red people follow virtue in the old 
track of their honeſt fore-fathers, while ne AFC ee by evil cuf- 
tom. 

As their own affairs lie in a very narrow circle, it is difficult to im- 
preſs them with a favourable opinion of the wiſdom and juſtice of our 
voluminous laws—They ſay, if our laws were honeſt, or wiſely framed, they 
would be plain and few, that the poor people might underſtand and re- 
member them, as well as the rich—That right and wrong, an honeſt 
man and a rogue, with as many other names as our large crabbed books 
could contain, are only two contraries; that ſimple nature enables every 
perſon to be a proper judge of promoting good, and preventing evil, either 
by. determinations, rewards, or puniſhments 3 and that people cannot in 
juſtice be accuſed of violating: any laws, when it is out of their power to 
have a proper knowledge of them. They reckon, that if our legiſlators 
were nat moved by ſome oblique views, inſtead of acting the part of mud- 
fſh,. they would imitate the ſkilful bee, and extract the uſeful part of their 
unwieldy, confuſed, old books, and inſert it in an honeſt ſmall one, that 
the poor people might be able to buy, and read it, to enable them to teach 
_ their riſing families. to avoid ſnares, and keep them from falling into the 
| Power of our cunning ſpeakers—who. are not aſhamed to ſcold and lie 
publickly when they are well paid for it, but if intereſt no longer 
tempted them to inforce hurtful lies for truth, would probably throw 
away all their dangerous quibbling books. That the poor people might have 
caſy redreſs and Juſtice,, this ſhould: become a public concern, and the Go- 
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nor-Minggo, all the head wa- and old beloved men, ſhould either en- 
tirely deſtroy thoſe books, or in an artful manner ſend them to their enemy 
the French, in order to deſtroy their conſtitution: but they were of opi- 
nion, common ſenſe would not allow even thoſe to receive them, under 
any pretence whatſoever therefore they ought to be burnt in the old year's. 
accurſed fire. By that means, the honeſt poor could live in peace and 
quiet; for now they were unable by poverty, or back ward by their ho- 
neſty, to buy juſtice, in paying thoſe people of cunning heads and ſtrong 
mouths to ſpeak the truth: and the hearts of rich knaves muſt then become 
honeſt, as they would not needleſsly give thoſe large bribes, for ny 
their black actions with a white colour. 


They urge, that while litigious, vpe and tedious ſuits are either 
encouraged by our artful ſpeakers, or allowed by our legiſlators, the ho- 
neft poor man will always be a great loſer; which is à crying evil. Be- 
cauſe he is humble, modeſt, and poor, his feeble voice cannot be heard. 
The combined body of the noify rich muſt drown his complaints. His 
only ſatisfaction is, that his heart is honeſt, though that muſt prove very 
ſmall comfort to a wife crying over helpleſs children, in a ſmall waſte houſe. 
They ſay, that as no people are born rogues, truth appears plain enough; 
for its native dreſs. is always fimple,. and it. never reſides in: troubled wa- 
ters, but under the ſtriking beams of the ſun. It is not therefore juſt, 
either to compel, or tempt people to buy Juſtice ; it * ſiould: be free to 

as the Poor are not able to  potchaſe 1 - 


They affitm, that as all laws ſhould be enacted [by the joint voice of the- 
honeſt part of the ſociety for mutual good, if our great chieftain and His 
aſſiſtants refuſe altering thoſe that are hurtful to the people, we ought: to: 
fst them aſide on account of their ill prineiples, and for ſtriving to ſupport 
their own ' bad: actions, by bad laws. that as wiſe free- men, we ſhould 
with all ſpeed chuſe honeſt men in their room, to act the part of fa- 
thers of their country, and continue them juſt as long as they behaved 
ſuch: for leading men are choſen only to- do good to the people; and 
whenever they make a breach of their truſt, injuring tlie public good, their. 
places of courſe become vacant, and juſtly devolve to the people, who con- 
ferred them. Our law, they ſay, condemns Httle rogues, but why ſhould 
it ſpare great ones? That we hang the former with ſtrong ropes of hemp, 
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but we ſhould firſt do ſo to, or ſhorten the heads of, the latter, with a poi- 
ſoned tomohawk, as a juſt emblem of their miſchievous poiſoning conduct. 
I told them, that the eſſential part of our laws was fixed and unalterable, 
and alſo the ſucceſſion of each of our great chieftains, while they obſerve 

them faithfully, and order them to be honeſtly executed, but no longer. 
That formerly when the people's hearts became ſorely aggrieved, and bit- 
terly vexed, as pride for unlimited power, had made ſome of the rulers 
heads giddy, the enraged community had ſhortened ſome of them, and drove 
away others from corrupting the beloved land, without any poſlibility of 
returning in ſafety. May none of our preſent or future ſtateſmen, by wilful 
miſconduct, and bad principles, be ever forced to appear at the dreadful 
bar of an abuſed and enraged community! for as they mete, ſo it will 
ſurely be meted to them again. The Indian ſyſtem ſeems to - coincide with 
the grand fundamental law—* A natura lex, a virtute rex” which the 
great conqueror of the eaſt feelingly declared in his laſt moments to be 
juſt, by Tang his crown to him who moſt excelled ! in virtue, 


The ill opinion they entertain of our courts of judicature, may have rife 
in ſome degree from the wrong information of our - interpreters, who 
have occaſionally accompanied them to the courts :' but they generally 
retain a long time the firſt impreſſions they imbibe from any one they 
eſteem One law cauſe which the Chikkaſah attended, proved tedious, and 
was carried contrary to their opinion of juſtice and equity: on their re- 
turn to their own country, they ſaid, that two or three of their old 
women would have brought in a quicker, and honeſter verdict. They 
compared our counſellors. to the mercenary Choktah, who often kill 
people, and even one another, for the ſake of a French reward, as they 
earneſtly ſtrove to draw ſuffering truth to their own ſide of the debate, and 
painted it contrary to its native amt with a deformed hing face. 


They tell us, that when cheir bree are cee ting on poblie affairs, 
they diſpaſſionately examine things, and always ſpeak the naked truth; for 
its honeſt face hates a maſk, having nothing to hide from a ſearching eye, 
and its dreſs plain and ſimple; that people can as eaſily diſtinguiſh it from 
falſhood, as light from darkneſs, or clear and wholeſome water from that 
which is turbid and hurtful, without giving up cheir reaſon to hired ſpeakers, 
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who uſe their ſquint eyes and forked tongues like the chieftains of the 
ſnakes, (meaning rattle- ſnakes) which deſtroy harmleſs creatures for the 
ſake of food. They ſay, that the quotation of dark quibbles out of their 
old books, ſhould be deemed jas white paint Over a black man's face; Or 
as black over one that ãs naturally White They: wonder that, as an honeſt 
cauſe is always plain, judgment is nat givem fteely in its favour, and with- 
out the leaſt delay and inſiſt, chat every bad cauſe ſhould, meet with a ſuit- 
able and ſeuere award, in order een ene virtue in . 
life de t do 2 Het DA od boo dt u t vin 911 
üb Lü Dole tui 1053 / (HOW 213110 57975. 
len of the nd Mekvulfcedvrneyn :whether m our faking 3 we did 
not always proportion the charges of the ſuit in debate, to the value of the 
debt, or damages. Suggeſting that it was wrong to make a perplexed ſcience 
of granting equity with any charges attending it, to honeſt. poor people; 
that we ſnhould pity them an account of the diſtreſſes they labour che. 
__ not in OT" enſlave or fine them becauſe ai are ae t 
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— and inkkiplicinp 5 men in our great en, em- 
pire, with the immenſe difference that often happened between the eloquence 
and abilities of the contending parties, required a ſeries of deciſions of 
right and wrong to be recorded in books, as an invariable precedent to 

direct future public determinations, in, diſputes of the like nature; that 
moſt of our people were more unequal to each other in fine language 
than the bred lawyers; and that none were ſo fit to ſearch, or could poſſibly 
underſtand. thoſe regiſters as well as they, becauſe they ſpent the chief 
part of their time on. ſuch ſubjects. Ne granted that they might be uſe- 
ful members of the community, but doubted, their honeſty; was too much 
expoſed to the alluring temptations of our rich people's yellow ſtone; and 
that though our fore-fathers were no doubt as wiſe and virtuous as we, 
yet they were but men, and ſometimes had paſſions to gratify, eſpeci- 
ally in fayour of a worthy and unfortunate friend, or relation, who was 
beloved. He ſaid, the length, of ſtealing time muſt have. naturally 
occaſioned ſuch an event; and that our iſe men ought to be ſo far. 
from quoting a wrong copy, as à fixed precedent, that they ſhauld- eraſe 
it out of their old court books, and profit by the foibles of the old, the 
wiſe and the good. | 


At 
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At his requeſt, 1 ſpoke alſo of our ſkilful phyſicians and quack. doctor 
I told him that the former commonly cured the ſick, or diſeaſed, unleſs 
the malady was of an uncommon nature, or very dangerous by not applying 
in time, before it took root beyond the reach of any cure; but that the 
empirics ſeldom failed of poiſoning their weak patients by flow. degrees; 
and that we had old women likewiſe who frequently did mueh good with 
bare ſimples. He ſaid, if our phyſicians uſed ſimples in due time, to- 
aſſiſt nature, inſtead of burning eorroſive mixtures, they would have no 
occaſion to diſmember poor people, cutting off their limbs in ſo. horrid a: 
manner, as ſeveral were reported to do; and that, if our law was ſo weak as 
not to condemn thoſe to death, who took away the lives of low innocent 
people, yet the ſtrong feelings of nature ought to incite the ſurviving rela- 
tions of the murdered. perſons, to revenge their blood - on. the murderers, 
by beating them with long knobbed poles, while they were ſenfible of pain, 
and as ſoon as they recovered a little, to cut off their ears and noſe. with a 
dull knife, as in the caſe of. adultery, in order to quench innocent blood, 
and teach. unwary people to avoid and deteſt the execrated criminals. Here, 
the red audience highly applauded the wiſdom and juſtice of his medical 
_ obſervations, becauſe _ OP EY with. their own n in 
imilar cafes, 


Well, ſaid he, you have given us plainly to underſtand the high eſteem 
the Engliſh bear to their people of cunning heads and ſtrong mouths, 
and to the curers of ailments—IF the former continue honeſt. when they 
have gained deep knowledge in their old books; and the latter are ſuc- 
ceſsful. in the killing, or healing quality of their ſtrong medicines: We 
ſhould rejoice, if you would likewiſe inform us, according to your written 
traditions, of the firſt riſe of Oabache, bringers of rain,” and of Jo- 
boollo: Ecbeto, „ high-prieſts, popes, or arch-biſhops;” whether the ſu- 
preme fatherly chieftain gave them from the beginning to the white people, 
or if not, how he came to give them afterward; and whether their lives 
give virtuous leſſons to. youth, to induce them to a. ſtrict; obſervance of the 
divine law, as modeſty and humility ſhould always appear in the ſpeech. 
and behaviour of public teachers, on. account of their charming influence—. 
Inform us. of their uſefulneſs in religious and civil life, and the general opi- 
nion of the diſintereſted and wiſe part of the community concerning them . 
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As all nations of red people have lately heard ' a great deal of their un- 
peaceable, if not cruel diſpoſition towards the Britiſh Americans, which their 
covetouſneſs of heart, it is ſaid, prompted them to, becauſe they could 
not prevail upon them by their invented ſpeeches, to give them the tenth 
Part of the yearly produce of their honeſt labour Let us know their 
true conduct over the broad water, whether they are covetous in demand- 
ing any part of the new harveſt; and if the young people do not violate the 
marriage-law when the crops fail * the want of refreſhing rains? 


As the taſk was diſagrecable, 1 told be had he been ſo particular in 
his enquiries concerning the two former claſſes, I could have much better 
informed him, as I had the pleaſure of being long acquainted with many 
of them, who were learned, wiſe and benevolent, in a very great degree ; 
and was convinced from my own knowledge, that ſeveral of them, not only 
ſpoke earneſtly for honeſt poor people, and others cured them of their linger- 
ing ailments, without pay; but ſupplied them with needful utenſils for plant- 
ing proviſions for their ſmall families, till they could conveniently. repay the 
value, in their own produce: but that as I neither had nor deſired the leaſt 
acquaintance with any of our high-placed beloved men, I was very unfit 
to handle ſuch a long firing of queries. He ſaid, my denying to gratify 
their curioſity on ſo material a point, ſerved only to raiſe it the higher, 
eſpecially. as I had given them a very, favourable opinion of the gentlemen 
I the other two claſſes z and he hoped, the religious men were at leaſt 
as yirtuous as thoſe, their ſacred office requiring them to give an honeſt 
copy to all others, as the young people imbibed from-their teachers exam- 
ple, either good or bad principles, which muſt benefit or injure themſelves, 
and the community. He ſo earneſtly importuned me to comply with his 


requeſt, that, as an Indian divine, I thus addreſſed the attentive red con- 
gregation. 


In 15 ages, 3 part af, Mi nations 505 3 Fra into 1205 
rance not only of the old beloved ſpeech, (or divine law) but of the very 
being of the great, ſupreme, holy Spirit; upon which account, the glim- 
mering image impreſt on their hearts, directed them to worſhip the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars, becauſe of their beneficial and powerful influence, — 
and the fire, light, and air, the three divine names and emblems. By 


degrees, 
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See they choſe an idol: god of ſuch. reputed qualities, as beſt Huited 
with their own tempers, and the ſituation of their various countries, in or- 
der to receive temporal good things, and avert the oppoſite evils. In the 
length of forgetting time, they became fo exceedingly ſtupid, as to wor- 
ſhip vegetables, frightful and ſhameful images, filthy beaſts, and danger- 
ous ſnakes. Self-love ſeemed to have induced them to adore the two laſt 

through fear, and the bird alſo that preyed on them, became the object of 
their adoration. In this miſerable ſtate of darkneſs the world was in- 
volved, when the ſupreme fatherly chieftain, through tender pity to hu- 
man weakneſs, appeared to your reputed anceſtors, in the form of a 
blazing fire, renewed his old divine laws with one of their beloved men, 
and confirmed the whole, with dreadful thunders, lightnings, and other 
ſtriking prodigies, to impreſs them with a deep awe and reverence 
of his majeſty. In time, they built a moſt magnificent beloved 
houſe, wonderful in its form, and for the great variety of beloved uten- 
fils, and emblems it contained. The ark was one of the three moſt divine 
ſymbols in it. IÞtoboollo Eloba became their chieftain, both at home, and 
at war. A wonderful emanation of the holy fire reſided in the great divine 
houſe, while they liſtened to the voice of Loache, the prophets,” which 
the holy chieftain ſent to them in ſucceſſion, to teach them his will as the fixt 
rule of all his actions. While their hearts continued honeſt, he enabled 
them to conquer their enemies, and to gain victories over formidable ar- 
mies, which like the ſwarms of buzzing inſects in your low lands, could 


not be numbered, and at length ſettled them in as 5 happy a Rate as they 
could reaſonably wiſh for. 


A little before that time, he called himſelf 4-Do-Ne-7o, Minggo 
Iſtoboollo, the divine chief;” but then, to your enlightened (and re- 
| Puted) anceſtors, Lo- He-. Wab, which ſignifies, © he lived always, and will 
never die.” It is he, whom you invoke in your ſacred ſongs when you are 
drinking your cuſſeena, and you derived that awful invocation, and your 
ark of war, from them. He is the author of life and death, and con- 
ſequently, the © maſter of our breath,” as the red people juſtly term him. 
He gave them Loache and Oobache, © Prophets and aſkers of rain,” and 
preſcribed to' them Jaws that were ſuitable for their own government. 
They chiefly - confiſted of ſacred emblems of an early divine promiſe ta 
mankind, which he faithfully performed ; and when the end was anſwered, 
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thoſe ſymbols Ceed The people were enjoined a very ſtrict purity, both 
in civil and religious life, eſpecially all the prieſts or beloved men; and 
in a particular manner, the great beloved man, or high prieſt. He was to 
be equally perfect in body, and pure in heart—and was not allowed to 
touch the dead, as their bodies were in a corrupting ſtate. The old be- 
loved ſpeech aſſures us, he was appointed as a repreſentative of the people 

to Ihtobootlo Aba, and as a lively emblem of an extraordinary divine per- 
ſon, who was to be ſent to inſtruct the whole earth, and purify them from 
all their pollutions; which the ſupreme fatherly chieftain will enable us 
fully to inform you of, in due time. He came according to divine appoint- 
ment, taught the people, as never man did before, cured them of their va- 
rious ailments, even the lame and the blind, by the power of his word, 
and a bare touch. He had fo great a command over nature, that through 
pity to the tender tears of the people, he awaked ſome who had ſlept a con- 
ſiderable time in the grave, in a warm country. They, who ſtrove to leſſen 
the merit of the ſurpriſing miracles he wrought, were not fo weak as to 
deny the well known truth of them, as they had been performed at differ- 
ent places, and on different occaſions, before a great many people, under 
the light of the ſun, and were laſting, At laſt, he, as an uncommon kindly 
friend, gave up his innocent life to ſave his enemies from the burning wrath 
of the holy fire: and, while the anger of Loache 1/tohoollo lay very ſharp 
on him, as the atoning victim, and his enemies were tormenting him with 
the moſt exquiſite tortures, he earneſtly ſpoke the beloved ſpeech, and en- 

treated in their favour, that he would not let his heart be croſs with, nor 
revenge his blood upon them, as they imagined they were acting according 
to the divine law. As ſoon as that great beloved meſſenger died, all na- 
ture felt a prodigious ſhock. The graves opened, and the dead aroſe to 
ſee the cauſe of that alarming prodigy. The earth ſhook, the rocks burſt 
aſunder, the ſun, contrary to the ſtated courſe of nature, was immediately 
darkened, the great beloved houſe rent aſunder, and its guardian angels flew 
off to other countries: his death alſo exceedingly deſtroyed the power of 
Nana Ookproo, the evil ſpirits. On the third day, the maſter of breath 
awaked that great chieftain, prophet, and high prieſt, according to his 
former true ſpeech z and when he aroſe, he was ſeen by multitudes of peo- 
ple, and fulfilled the old divine law, and confirmed every thing he for- 
merly taught his humble, and kind hearted ſcholars. 
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Till then, there were only twelve of them; but afterwards more were ap- 
pointed in that religious ſtation. They urged, that their ſacred office, and 
the faithful Iifcharge of all the duties attending i It, engaged their cloſe atten- 
tion, and deſerved an honeſt maintainance; but to check a covetous ſpirit 
among all beloved men of every rank, they freely ſpoke the beloved ſpeech: 
through every known country of the world, and maintained themſelves by 
their own induſtry. As they travelled, eat, drank, and converſed daily 
with the great divine meſſenger, he perfectly taught them the divine law, 
which your ſuppoſed anceſtors had received under very ſtrong emblems. 
After his death, they ſpoke it with great boldneſs, and a moſt amazing 
power. They truly marked down on paper, moſt of the ſpeeches and 

actions of their beloved maſter and themſelves, without concealing their 
on foibles, for our inſtruction: and a great many true copies of them are 
tranſmitted over every quarter of the world, in different languages, which 

agree together, and with thoſe early beloved books; though it is more than 
ſeventeen hundred years, ſince they were firſt drawn out by thoſe beloved 
ſcholars. As their hearts were warmed in a very high degree, by the holy - 
ſpirit of fire, the moral part of their lives were free from blemiſh, after 
the death of their maſter. In imitation of him, they ſuffered all kinds of 
hardſhips, difficulties, and dangers of life, that human beings could un- 
dergo, merely through a principle of divine love working in them, for the 
general good of mankind ; they cured the ſick and diſeaſed, and taught 
every one the true beloved ſpeech, to purify them. As they were not 
proud, they were not drawn with beautiful prancing horſes, in coſtly mo- 
ving houſes; but walked after the manner of their divine maſter, and in- 
ſtructed the attentive people, by their humble example, and honeſt leſſons, 
in the moſt aſſured hope of receiving from 1/btohoollo Ma, a reward equal 
to their virtues, after they died, knowing they were to live anew in a 
happy ſtate, free from the power of death. In this manner, they, by the 
earneſt beloved ſpeech of the great divine meſſenger, were cheerfully con- 
tent, and firmly truſted in the goodneſs of the fatherly chieftain. Indeed, 
foon after they entered into their ſacred office, they were jealous of their 
maſter's giving preference to one, before the other of them; but he gave 
a ſtrong leſſon of humility and kindneſs for them, and all ſucceeding 'be- 
loved men to purſue, by waſhing and wiping their feet with his own hands : 


and he aſſured them Itoboolla would always eſteem them moſt, who ed 
beſt, 
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All thoſe beloved men, who do not join in religious communion with 
Oobache Iſhtohoolls, tell us, that ancient records affirm, all of the prieſtly 
order (after the death of the divine meſſenger) were equal in their religious 
office, that deference excepted, which is always due to a virtuous ſeniority — 
and that as wiſdom and virtue equally accompany either youth, middle, 
or old age, they continued in that brotherly ſtate of religious ſimplicity, ac- 
cording to the true copy of the humble, all-loving, kk 5 beloved meſſenger, 
for the ſpace of three hundred years after that period—and that, as the 
ſpeech of the great divine meſſenger was marked in a copious language, 
which abounded with various words to expreſs the ſame thing, the 
names of old men, overſeers and biſhops, ſignify one and the ſame rank 
of beloved men of the beloved houſe, according to the former humble con- 
duct of their divine maſter z but that the words are now tortured through 
mercenary views, contrary to the plain ſimplicity of the primitive teachers. 
As holy things, and white emblems, are eaſily polluted and tarniſhed by 
people of impure hearts, and unclean hands, the divine law began then to 
| loſe its quickening influence over the beloved men of thoſe large countries, 
where the ſun riſes out of the broad water. Their diſputes ran high, and 
the longer they laſted, the ſharper they grew. They, at laſt, referred them 
to the deciſion of .the beloved men, toward the place where the daily ſun is 
drowned in the great ſalt water, which is called Rome. As in affairs of 
ſtate, ſo in religion, a remarkable precedent begets a cuſtom, and this be- 
comes a law with ſocieties. In conſequence thereof, an order of ſuperior 
beloved men laid hold of this, and ſtretched the divine ſpeech, ſo as to 
anſwer their own mercenary views, 


In proceſs of time, there ſprung up a pretended great bringer of rain, 
who, like the hurtful ſpirits of corrupt darkneſs, by rejecting the divine 
ſpeech, and deſpiſing the example of the holy. meſſenger and his ſcholars, ſet 
up arrogantly for himſelf, againſt the ſupreme chieftain of the rain and thun- 
der, claimed the tenth baſket-full of the new harveſt according to the obſo- 
lete law of your ſuppoſed anceſtors, and even forgave adulterers, thieves, 
liars, inceſtuous perſons, and thoſe who accompanied with women in their 
lunar retreats, without any ſort of purification, if they only paid him ſuch a 
quantity of yellow ſtone, as he proportioned to the various degrees of each 
crime they committed. To enrich himſelf by their weakneſs, his whole 
tribe of black- dreſſed miſſionaries, by ſtrict order, frightened the ignorant 
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and credulous, with the wild notion of wandering after death in the ac- 
curſed place of darkneſs, without any poſſibility of - avoiding that dreadful 
fate, unleſs they revealed all their crimes to them, and paid them a fixed price. 
Becauſe pride and envy had ſpoiled ſome of the ſpirits above, and made 
them accurſed beings ; therefore, the meſſenger of 1tohoollo, as I told:you, 
ſtrongly checked the like diſpoſition in its firſt appearance among his ſcholars. 
But the pride of the Romiſh chieftain, and defire of abſolute religious and 
civil power, became ſo unbounded, as to claim an unlimited authority over 
all the great chieftains on earth; and he boaſted of being ſo highly actuated 
by the unerring divine wiſdom, as to know and do every thing perfectly. 
He, at the ſame time, ordered all his ſcholars to involve the people 
in thick clouds of darkneſs, and impreſs them with a firm belief, that 
ignorance produces virtue. He invented a third ſtate for the ſake of his 
temporal intereſt, fixing it half way between people's favourite place of 
| living anew, and that of the horrible darkneſs, which was to be a vomit- 
ing of purging ſtate of the dead, and called it purgatory; where the 
dead muſt unavoidably call, and be detained, till ſurviving relations ſa- 
tified them for their enlargement. He became ſo highly intoxicated by 
pride and power, that he erected images of ſuch dead people as moſt re- 
ſembled himſelf, with various other objects for the living to invoke, inſtead 
of the great eternal 7% He Wah, whom you ſupplicate in your religious 
invocations: and he marked for his black ſcholars, a great many very 
evil ſpeeches, and ſpoke them with a ſtrong mouth and ill heart, and en- 
forced them by ſwords and fiery faggots, contrary to the old beloved ſpeech 
which was confirmed by the anointed meſſenger. 


At length, the holy ſpirit of fire influenced two great beloved men in 
particular, according to a former prediction, to ſpeak to the people with a 
ſtrong mouth, as witneſſes of the divine truth. Their ears were honeſt in 
hearing the. old beloved ſpeech, and it ſunk deep into their hearts. But 
a great many ſuperſtitious cuſtoms ſti remained, for had they aimed at a 
perfect eſtabliſhment of the divine law in their religious worſhip, probably 
the high placed religious men through a covetous ſpirit would have op- 
poſed the reformation with all their might; as very few of them endea- 
voured to teach the young people, by honeſt examples, to live a virtuous 
life, or enabled them to get refreſhing ſhowers from Yptoboollo Aba to 
make plentiful harveſts—and yet they claimed a great part of it, and even 
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of the ſeed corn, without the leaſt exemption of the poor, contrary to the 
tender feelings even of our indigent warriors and great canoe men, who 
ſtretch out a kindly hand to their poor brethren. That part of the old be- 
loved ſpeech, the tenth baſket- full, was calculated only for your: ſuppoſed 
_ predeceſſors, who conſiſted of twelve families; one of which was devoted to 
the divine ſervice. Therefore, they were allowed fome part of the religious 
offerings, and of the yearly produce of the land, to make their own and 
their families hearts rejoice, and at the fame time to keep them humble, 
and make them hoſpitable to the widow, the fatherleſs, and the ſtranger. 
They, like the humble ſcholars of the great beloved meſſenger, were always 
poor; they honeſtly minded their religious duty, and were not allowed to 
purchaſe any land, nor to expoſe their virtue to the temptations of heaping 


up yellow ſtone, or ES their minds on any thing, except the divine 
law. 


| The lives and manners of the early teachers of the ſpeech of the divine 
meſſenger, as I before told you, were alſo ſtrictly juſt and blameleſs. 
They equally taught by precept and example; and their leſſons, like 
thoſe of their great maſter, were plain, ſimple, and holy. They were 
humble in their behaviour, and moderate in their apparel, food, and 
drink, and faithful in the diſcharge of their religious office: inſtead of 
aſſuming the arrogant title of divine chieftains, they honeſtly gave them- 
ſelves the lowly name of Intookſare Iſhtabeollo, © Servants of God,” in 
imitation of the life, precept, and example of the holy meſſenger, 
which ſtrongly actuated their honeſt hearts. When they were weary 
after the toils of the day, by inſtructing the people, and working at 
their trade, as your beloved men do, they joyfully reſted themſelves in 
their humble cottages, and refreſhed themſelves with their homely fare; 
and there they inſtrufted the young people to invoke Yo-He-Wab, and 
ſpeak the divine ſpeech, In this religious manner, they ſpent their time 
| throvgh various countries, by the direction of divine wiſdom, as a ſtrong 
pointed leſſon to all ſucceeding beloved men to purſue, and they ſealed 
the truth with their blood—ſuch were the primitive teachers of the divine 
word, They lived and died in a ſtate of equality; and were there any 
different degrees to be obſerved in the holy office of religion, learning and 
piety ſhould recommend poor beloved men to the high ſeats of profit 
but only toilſome places are now allotted them, with an allowance inſuf- 


| ficient to ſupport themſelves, ſo that they cannot ſtretch out their Aar 
hand to the poor. 
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The mouths and hearts of the ſuperior beloved men in our day, ſhame- 
fully contradict one another, to the diſcredit of the lively copy of the holy 
meſſenger and his beloved ſcholars, and the great danger of infecting 
thoſe of inferior rank, by ſo pernicious and corrupt an example; for 
it is natural for the feet to follow the direction of the head. They were 
formerly a very inſolent, covetous, and troubleſome ſet ; and being advanced 
by rich friends to the high ſounding office of Mingo I/htoboollo, Divine 
chieftains,” or in their own ſtile, © Right Reverend Fathers in God,” princes 
and ſupporters of the church, great was their arrogance and power 
taking advantage of the corruption of the times, they grafted themſelves into 
the civil conſtitution, and to preſerve their high and profitable places they 
became the fixed and ſtrenuous ſupporters of courts, in all their meaſures. 
But they will very ſoon be purified. The beloved ſpeech of Iſbotoollo of 
old, has announced it, and that is always true. It has pointed to the pre- 
| ſent and approaching time, which is near to the end of meaſured time. 


To ſhew you how well prepared thoſe prieſtly princes are for that trying 
period, I ſhall give you the general opinion of the wiſe and honeſt people, 
on this and the other fide of the broad water; by which you will fee how 
far they agree with, or differ from, the original copy of the Plain honeſt. 
ſcholars of the anointed holy meſſenger. 


They boaſt themſelves to be the embaſſadors of the holy chjeftain of the 
high church. They dwell in coſtly great houſes, after the ſuperb man- 
ner of our great civil chieftain; and they give them the ſame lofty name, 
Palaces, to diſtinguiſh them from the dwelling-houſes of other mortals. 
Their dreſs is equally rich and ſingular, to ſtrike the eye, and impreſs the 
hearts of the vulgar with a profound reverence of the divine prieſtly 
wearers. They have the revenue of princes to ſupport their grandeur 
and they are moſt exact in having it collected by litigious mercenaries, 
even to the tenth of the hive of bees, and of the unlawful and filthy 
young ſwine ; and yet they act the part of Phobe Iſhto, © Great drones, 
or drones of God,” as ſoon as they obtain their rich high ſeat, not ſpeak- 
ing the divine ſpeech to the people hardly three times a year. Their food 
conſiſts of a great variety of the choiceſt, and moſt delicious forts of fiſh, 
fleſh, and fowl ; their drink is of the richeſt white, yellow, and red grape 
water, with other coſtly liquors which your language cannot expreſs. 
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They reſort to the moſt gay aſſemblies in the world, for the ſake of pleaſure, 
leaving the multitude to the divine care, or the ſpeakings of poor religious 
men who are hired at low wages to do their duty, as they. themſelves have 
enough to mind and ſecure properly temporal concerns. In this man- 
ner, do theſe lamps ſhine, and ſpend their days and nights, like the great 
chieftains of the earth; and when they die, their bodies are laid apart from 
the reſt of mankind, in -poliſhed and coſtly tombs, adorned with nice 
ſtrokes of art, to perpetuate their names—the long train of virtues they fo 
highly poſſeſſed—their great learning and eloquence the ſimplicity of 
their lives and manners their faithful diſcharge of the, various duties. of | 
their religious high office—their contempt of the grandeur and vanities of 
this tranſient world—their tenderneſs of heart to the cries of the poor; 
and their ſingular modeſty and humility, a ſhining copy of imitation for 
common prieſts, and other ſpiritual chieftains, to purſue. Theſe fine mo- 
numents are very pleaſant to the eye, but honeſt men ſay chat mercenary 
writers and artiſts do not act right to belie the dead. 


My rd beloved friends, facki is the reputed life and death of thoſe bigh- 
ſeated divine chieftains of the high church; your ſharp natural reaſon will 
diſcern the cloſe agreement there is between the humility and ſimplicity 
of their principles and lives, with thoſe of the early overſeers of the lowly 
divine houſe. It is ſaid that ſome great beloved men have an earneſt de- 
ſire of ſending a few of their own high office, to this ſide of the broad 
water, in order to appoint young beloved men; but we ſtrongly ſuſpe& a. 
dangerous ſnake in the graſs ; and eſteeming them dead to the true intereſts 
of religion and liberty, we think they ought to keep them at home, and 
even recall their preſent troubleſome miſſionaries from our ſettlements, - 
and allow us to enjoy our former peace and quiet—We wiſh them to go to 
ſome poor dark countries, and inſtruct the people in the honeſt leſſons of 
peace, love, and charity ; which they would, if they only aimed at the good 
of mankind, and the honour of the ſupreme chieftain, according to the 
plain copy of the great beloved meſſenger and his kind-hearted faithful 
ſcholars. We wiſh the civil powers would not tempt the religious men's 
virtue by ſuch alluring delicious baits, as they propoſe to them, and that 
all ranks. would become frugal and virtuous. | 


Thus 
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Thus ended my Lecrurt. The reverend old red. pontiff imme- 
diately aſked, whether they had the accurſed beings on the other ſide 


of the water? I told him, I hoped not — but the religious men often 
ſpoke a ſtrong ſpeech of evil to thoſe they reckoned very bad, and turned 
them out of the beloved houſe, to the evil ſpirits of darkneſs. Upon 
which he requeſted me to mention any one of the crimes that might 
occaſion ſuch treatment. I told him, © I had heard of a gentleman, 
whoſe heart did not allow him to love his lady ſufficiently, and ſhe 
having by ſharp watching diſcovered him to give love to another, com- 
plained of it to a great beloved man; accordingly, either for the neglect, or 
wrong application of his love duty, he was ordered to pay her a conſider- 
able ſum of money—he valuing it more than her, his heart did not allow 
him to give ſo much: whereupon a ſharp ſpeech of evil was ſpoken againſt 
him, and by that means he was ſaid to become accurſed.“ My Indian 
friend ſaid, as marriage ſhould beget joy and happineſs, inſtead of pain and 
miſery, if a couple married blindfold, and could not love each other after- 
wards, it was a crime to continue together, and a virtue to part, and maxe 
a happier choice; and as the white people did not buy their wives after 
the manner of the Indians, but received value along with them, in pro- 
portion to their own poſſeſſions, whatſoever the woman brought with her, 
ſhe ought to be allowed to take back when they ſeparated, that her heart 
might weigh even, and nothing be ſpoiled. —That, in his opinion, ſuch 
determinations belonged to the law, and not to the great beloved men; and, 
if he underſtood me aright, the beloved man threw away the gentleman to 
the accurſed beings of darkneſs, not for having acted any thing againſt the 
divine law, but for daring to oppoſe the words of his mouth, in imi- 
tation of the firſt preſumptuous great beloved man, who ipoiled the ſpeech 
of the divine meſſenger. Many natural, pertinent, and humorous obſer- 
vations, were made by him on what * had heard. 
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The advantages of mutual affection between Great Britain, ind the 
North American colonies—A deſcription of the Floridas, and the 
Miſſiſippi lands, with their productions -The benefits of coloni- 


zing Georgiana, and civilizing the Indians —and the way to make 


all the colonies more valuable to the mother country. 
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HOUGH Great Britain hath been many years inveſted with the Miſſi- 

fipi-poſſeſſions, and which ſhe purchaſed at a very high price; little 
hath been done to improve them. Every friend to his country and man- 
kind, muſt wiſh adminiſtration to pay a due regard to the ineſtimable va- 
lue of the American colonies - which is beſt done in engaging the colo- 
niſts, by wiſe and prudent conduct, to exert themſelves to promote 
her intereſt in the ſame manner they faithfully did, till arbitrary power 
aſſailed their maritime ports, to their grief, and her own immenſe loſs. In 
proportion as a mother loves, or hates her children, and ſtrives to make 


them either happy or miſerable, they in the ſame degree will exert their 
endeavours to make A ſuitable return. 


Whatever ſcheme is unjuſt, it is unwiſe in ſtateſmen to form, or at- 
tempt to put in execution. Inſtin& moves the brutal creation to defend 
their young ones and property at the peril of their lives. The virtue of 


Britons will not allow them to do leſs for themſelves and their children. 


As Britiſh legiſlators muſt be convinced that honeſty is the beſt policy, it is to 
be hoped they will ſtudiouſly apply themſelves to promote the general good 
of their fellow- ſubjects, and engage the northern coloniſts cheerfully to 
bend their force in ſupplying Great Britain with ſuch ſtaple commodities 
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as bountiful nature has given to them, but which through a ſtrange kind of 
policy, ſhe now chiefly purchaſes from foreigners, particularly timber and 
iron. The North-American trees are better in quality, than thoſe which are 
brought from the Baltic, and in a far greater variety : and ſhips of a proper 
conſtruction, might ſoon carry American timber to England as cheap as ſhe 
has it from thence The coloniſts could build either merchant-men, or men: 
of war, of any ſize, much cheaper than can poſſibly be done in any Eu- 
ropean country, which would always inſure them a ready market. French. 
gold for their ſhips, would be of no diſſervice to Great Britain, thopgh 

perhaps it might be as diſagreeable to her, as the Spaniſh gold and ſilver 
was from the hands of the Britiſh Americans: however, to conſign their 
ſ1ips to ſome Britiſh merchants, would ſufficiently ſilence thoſe who might 
find their preſent account in oppoſing the public good, 


Natural cauſes produce natural effects. They who ſow well, reap well; and 
as nature has planted a great plenty of iron ore through the American high 
lands, we hope the time will ſoon come, to allow her to take in ſo weighty: 
a harveſt. The conſequence is great, and the application ought to be pro- 
portioned to the high value of ſo inviting, and complicated an acquiſition. 
Their hills not only abound with inexhauſtible mines of iron ore, but 
lie convenient to navigable rivers; ſuch a commodious ſituation would 
ſoon enable them to ſell it cheaper than Britain can ever expect from 
the Ruſſians, who carry it from a diſtance to Peterſburgh, as far as from 
Georgiana on the Miſſiſippi, to the city of New York. We have been. 
aſſured by gentlemen of veracity, that on repeated experiments, they found 
the American iron to be equal in goodneſs to that of Ruſſia, or Sweden. 
Common ſenſe directs Britain to live independent of ſuch ſupplies, with- 
in her own prodigious empire, and not lay herſelf at the mercy of any 
foreign power, leſt neceſſity ſhould compel her a ſecond time, to pay as 
dear for her left-handed wiſdom as ſhe did in the year. 1703, for Swediſh. 
tar in Swediſh bottoms, - which was nearly four hundred per cent. more 
than ſhe in a ſhort time paid to the American planters for the like, with, 
her own manufactures, to the advantage of her merchants, the employment 
of her ſhips, and the increaſe of her ſeamen. 


If 
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If Britain feels a decay of her former American trade, on account of 
attempting to introduce among her friendly colonies, illegal and dangerous 


innovations, it is high time to retract. She hath it yet in her power by a 
prudent and maternal conduct to enlarge her trade, to a far greater extent 


than it ever attained, by making it the intereſt of the northern planters to 
ſaw timber, and work in iron, for the Britiſh yards and merchants. She 
ſhould invite the young, and unſettled families, to remove to the fertile lands 
of the Miſſiſippi, and raiſe thoſe valuable ſtaple commodities ſhe needs moſt. 
The Americans ſay, that, though their hearts burn. with a ſeraphic fire, 
for conſtitutional bleſſings—ever ſacred and inviolable ; yet their tender 
feelings for the unhappy ſituation of their free-minded brethren in Great 
Britain and Ireland, are by ſympathy, equal to their own for the ſickened 
condition. of their mourning provinces — that the fraternal tye will al- 
ways incline their hearts to promote their welfare, if inſtead of endea- 
vouring to oppreſs them, they make them ſuch a return. as brethren 
might juſtly expect on the like intereſting occaſion, If Britiſh le- 

giſlators deſign to promote the true intereſts of their country, they will 
pay a ſteady regard to the real channel of her great wealth and power, 
— adopt ſuch meaſures, as wiſdom and honeſty readily direct to, and 
endeavaur to diſpel thoſe uneaſineſſes from the hearts of all the American. 


coloniſts, produced by the unjuſt and invidious repreſentations of men, whoſe 
garb and ſtation ought to have kept them, even from the ſuſpicion of: 


ever Somenting ſo dangerous a controverſy. 


Great Britain, on account of her 8 American poſſeſſions, might 
ſoon and eaſily repair her decayed trade, and increaſe it beyond conception, 
on a ſure and permanent foundation, by upright meaſures. The oppoſite 
means to whatſoever cauſed its decay, would gradually recover it But when. 
once the channel of trade is ſtopped by violent methods, it is exceedingly 
difficult to make it flow again in its former cheerful courſe. Force can 


never effect it, for that ſhe utterly contemns. No miſtreſs is more ſagacious. 


and coy. She muſt firſt be courted, and afterward treated kindly : if folly 
uſes any violence, or makes any material breach of good faith to her, ſhe ſoon. 
flies, and never returns, unleſs ſhe is ſtrongly invited back, and can reaſon- 


ably hope for better uſage. A powerful maritime ſtate may gain new co- 


lonies by the ſword, but can never ſettle and continue ſuch extenſive ones 


as the American, by force of arms, —EXCEPt over people of daſtardly ſpirits, 
7 | and 
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and in the enfeebling regions of the fourk. Even there, when the ſprings 
of the ſtate-machine are any conſiderable time over-ſtretched, the ſharp 
feelings of the people naturally rouſe, and force them to conquer their 
timorous diſpoſition, and exert their powers to break the torturing wheels, 
and free themſelves of their pains. The voice of nature is againſt ne 
It execrates the abettors, and conſigns them to nee 


As the lands in Virginia, and Maryland, are greatly exhauſted by raiſing 
that impoveriſhing weed, tobacco, - Great Britain may expect to feel a 
gradual decay of that valuable branch of trade, in proportion to the 
increaſe of the people in thoſe provinces, unleſs new colonies are 
ſettled on the Miſſippl. Beſides this tract, there is not a ſufficient 
ſpace of fertile land in North America, to invite planters to raiſe that 
ſtaple commodity. Though the Ohio ſettlements are now numerous, 
and increaſing falt, the ſettlers will only conſult their own eaſe, as 
nature is there very prolific of every convenience of life ; except go- 
vernment wiſely encourages them to raiſe ſuch products as would ſuit 
the mother-country, and reward them for their labour. Were proper 
meaſures adopted, the deſire of gain would induce them to plant 
with the utmoſt aſſiduity: and ſmiling induſtry would ſoon beget a 
ſpirit of emulation among the planters, prompting each to excel his 
neighbour in the annual quantity and good quality of thoſe ſtaple com- 
modities they were invited to fix upon. The vaſt tracts of fertile woods, 
which are now ſhamefully allowed to be only the haunts of wild beaſts, 
and wolfiſn ſavages ſeeking for prey, might far eaſter be turned into 
valuable fine plantations by bounties, than the marſhes and barren lands in 
Britain were, into their preſent flouriſhing condition, by the repeated en- 
couragenients of the Royal Society, and of parliament. Any thing that 
promotes greatly the public good, ought always to be done at the expence 
of the public; otherwiſe it will never be done, enen, by labouring in- 
dividuals. Charity begins at home, and every one's domeſtic affairs de- 
mand his cloſe achjencion. To preſerve the Ohio lands, coſt Great Britain, 
and our colonies in particular, a river of blood, in conſequence of the 
blindneſs and obſtinacy of a haughty general. A legal conſtitutional 
form of government, ought immediately to be eſtabliſhed there, both for 
the general welfare, and preventing evils that may reaſonably be expected 
to grow up among a remote, and numerous body of people, —hardy and 


7 warlike, 
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| warlike,—without any public religion or civil law,—in a healthful elimate, 
and very extenſive and fertile country. 


Young glittering courtiers may think their merit exceedingly depre- 
ciated, to: have the offer of the Ohio government conferred on either 
of them—as it is now. chiefly inhabited by long-legged, tawny hunters, 
who are clothed in winter with the ſhaggy ſkins of wild beaſts, and 
are utterly unlearned in the poliſhed art of ſmiling, when their hearts. 
are difpleaſed at the raſh conduct of high-headed rulers: but unleſs they 
learned the difficult leſſon, * know thyſelf,” and were endued with. 
a frank open ſpirit, experience would ſoon convince them that they were 


unequal to the taſk. of governing, or inducing the people to promote the 


general good of the community, The court ſophiſtry of extending the 
prerogative of the crown, will never do in America—Nothing will pleaſe 
the inhabitants, but the old conſtitutional laws of Britain. Colonel 
Philip Skene, who gained wreaths of laurel under General Johnſon, and 
now lives at Lake Champlain, is highly eſteemed in the extenſive circle of his. 
acquaintance, and revered by all his. ſavage neighbours, becauſe in him. 
is diſplayed the intrepid warrior, and the open friend to all. —Theſe, to- 
gether with his knowledge of agriculture, render him as proper a perſon as. 
any for the office—and it is to be wiſhed that the government would ap- 

point him to preſide over the valuable diſtrict of Ohio, and he think proper 
to accept it. Such a meaſure could not fail of adding greatly. to the 
true intereſts of Great-Britain and her colonies : thus, the preſent inha- 
bitants would be incited to promote. the public good, and multitudes. 
9 the northern people would remove to ſettle thoſe fruitful. lands, 
and cheerfully apply themſelves in raiſing ſuch commodities, as would. 
prove beneficial to the community. Though the Ohio is far diſ- 
tant from any navigable port, yet we have full proof that every article 
of luxury will bear great expence for its culture, carriage by land, and 


freight by water: and, as the fertility of the ſoil by the ſtream and 
ſmall branches of the Miſſiſippi, is well known through North America, 


and the coloniſts cannot remove there with their live ſtock, through the 
country of the miſchievous Muſkohge; doubtleſs numbers of induſtrious 
families would come by the Ohio, and ſoon enrich themſelves by in- 
areaſing the riches. of the public. 


Any 
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Any European ſtate, except Great Britain, would at once improve their 
acquiſitions, taken and purchaſed by an immenſe quantity of blood and trea- 
ſure, and turn them to the public benefit. At the end of the late war, the 
miniſtry, and their adherents, held up Eaſt and Weſt Florida before 
the eyes of the public, as greatly ſuperior to thoſe Weſt-India iflands, which 
Spain and France were to receive back in exchange. The iſlands however 
are rich, and annually add to the wealth and ſtrength of thoſe reſpective 
powers: while Eaſt Florida, is the only place of that extenſive and valu- 
able tract ceded to us, that we have any way improved; and this is little 
more than a negative good to our other colonies, in preventing their ne- 


groes from ſheltering in that dreary country, under the protection of Fort St. 


Auguſtine. The province is a large peninſula, conſiſting chiefly of ſandy 


barrens; level ſour ground, F with tuſſucks; here and there is 
ſome light mixt land; but a number of low. ſwamps, with very, un- 


wholeſome water in general. In proportion as it is cleared, and a free 


circulation of air is produced, to diſpel the noxious vapours that float 


over the ſurface of this low country, it may become more healthful; though 
any where our of the influence of the ſea air, the inhabitants will be liable 


to fevers and agues. The favourable accounts our military officers gave of 
the pure wholeſome air of St. Auguſtine, are very juſt, when they com- 


pare it with that of the ſand burning Penſacola, and the low ſtagnated Mo- 
bille: St. Auguſtine ſtands on a pleaſant hill, at the conflux of two ſalt 
water rivers, overlooking the land from three angles of the caſtle, 
and down the ſound, to the ocean. Their relation of the natural ad- 
vantages of this country, could extend.-no farther than, their marches 
reached. I formerly went volunteer, about fix hundred miles through 

the country, with a great body of Indians againſt this place; and we ranged | 
the woods to a great extent. The tracts we did not reach, we got full in- 
formation of, by ſeveral of the Muſkohge then with us, who had a tho- 
rough knowledge, on account of the long continued Na er they 
after 15540 we them into the N of Elia, to live on ach, among 
clouds of muſketoes. The method theſe Indians rook to keep off thoſe tor- 
menting inſets, as their ſafety would not allow them to make a fire, leſt 
the ſmoke ſhould guide their watchful enemies to {urpriſe them, was, by 
anointing their bodies with rank fiſh oil, mixed with the juice or aſhes of 

iadigo. This perfume, and its effluvia, kept off from them every kind of 
ns inſect. 
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anſe&. The Indiatis likewiſe informed me; that when they went to war 
againſt the Floridians, they carried their cypreſs bark canoes from the head 
of St. John's black river, only about half a mile, when they launched them 
N je” into e river, which led 0 80 to a n of iſlands to the 
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Florida, or the Miſſiſippi lands, it is ſurpriſing that Britain does not improve 
the opportunity which offers, by adding to theſe unhealthy low grounds a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of waſte high land to enable the ſettlers, and their families, to 
raiſe thoſe ſtaples ſhe wants. The Muſkohge who claim it, might be offered, 
and they would accept; what it ſeems to be worth in its wild ſtate. Juſtice to 
_ ourſelves and neighbours, .condemns the. ſhortening the planter's days, by 
confining their induſtrious/families to unheakhy low lands, when nature invites 
them to come out, to enjoy her bountiful gifts of health and wealth, where 
only ſavage beaſts prey on one another, and the bloodier two-footed ſavages, 
ramble about to prey on them, or whatſoever falls in their way. Under theſe, 
and other preſſing circumſtances of a ſimilar nature, does this part of Ame- 
rica now labour. A weſt north-weſt courſe from the upper parts of Georgia 
to the Miſſiſippi, would contain more fertile lands than are in. all our colonies 
on the continent, eaſtward. As moſt of theſe colomies abound with frugal 
and induſtrious people, ho: are inerenſing very faſt; and every year crowd - 
ing more cloſely together oa-exhaufted!-land, our rplers: ought not to allow 
ſo miſchievous and dangerous a body as the Muſkohge to ingroſs this vaſt 
foreſt, moſtly for wild beaſts. This haughty nation is directly in the way 
of our valuable ſouthern colonies, and will check them from rifing to half 
the height of perfection, which the favourableneſs of the foil and climate 
allow, umleſs we give them ſevere correction, or drive them over the Miſſi- 
ſippi, the firſt time they renew their acts of hoſtility againſt us, without 
ſufficient retaliation. At preſent, Weſt Florida is nothing but an ex- 
pence to the public. The name amuſes indeed, at a diſtance; but were it 
duly extended and ſetiled, it would become very valuable to Great Bri- 
tain; and Penſacola harbour would be then ſerviceable alſo in a time of war 
with Spain, being in the gulph of Florida, and near to Cuba. Mobille is a 
black trifle. Its garriſon, and that at Penſacola, cannot be properly ſupplied 
ne A. their French Ae, axed W at a moſt exorbitant — and, on ac- 
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count of our own paſſive conduct, the Muſkohge will not allow the in- 
habitants of Georgia to drive cattle to thoſe places for the uſe of the ſok 
diers. Neither can the northern merchant- men ſupply them with ſalt and 
freſh. proviſions, but at a very unequal hazard; for the gulph ſtream would 
oblige them to fail along the Cuba ſhore, where they would be likely to 
be ſeized by the Spaniſh guarda coſtas, as have many fine American veſſels 
on the falſe ,pretence of ſmuggling, and which; by a ſtrange kind of 
policy, they have been allowed to keep as legal prizes. In brief, unleſt 
Great Britain enlarges both Eaſt and Weſt Florida to a proper extent; 
and adopts other encouraging meaſures, for raiſing thoſe ſtaple; commo · 
dities which ſhe purchaſes from foreigners, the ſagacious- public muſt be 
convinced, that the opportunity of adding to her annual expences, by pay- 
ing troops, and maintaining garrifons, to guard a narrow ſllp of barren 
ſand- hills, and a tract of low grave- yards, is not an equivalent for thoſe va» 
Won PN en 5 in received in enchange for them. 
: | Y e toben 201 no snd vic A hie 
we will now: Wat to ile Mimi ippi, and that: great extent of We | 
which Great Britain alſo owns by exchange; and ſhew the quality of tlioſe 
lands, and how far they may really benefit her, by active and prudent ma- 
nagement. As in Florida, fo to a great diſtance from the ſhore of the 
gulph, the lands generally conſiſt of burning ſand, and are uninhabitable; or 
of wet ground, and very unhealthy. But, a little beyond this dreary deſart, 
are many level ſpots very fertile, and which' would ſuit people who are-uſed 
to a low ſituation, and: prove very valuable, :both»to planters, and the inha- 
bitants of a trading town. As the river runs from! north to ſouth, the air 
is exceedingly pure in the high lands of this extenſive tract The ſoil is 
generally very rich; and, to · the diſtance of fix; hundred miles up, from the 
low lands of the ſea: coaſt, it is as happy a dlimate as any under heaven, 
quite free from the extremities of heat and cold. Any product of the. 
ſame clime from 31 to 45 degrees N. L. might be raiſed here in the greateſt 
perfection, to the great profit of the-planter and the public,” Many thou-- 
ſands of, us would heartily; rejoice to ſee adminiſtration behave as wile; men— 
leave their mean, or mad policy, and promote-a. ſpifit of 6migration among 
the families of the crowded northern colonies. Thus the induſtrious poor. 
in Britain, would find more employ in manufuctures; and the public would 
receive from their brethren; what they now purchaſe chiefly from rival. 
powers. with gold and ſilver, with cat balance of trade greatly againſt them. 
1 0 "This: 
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APTENDA1 x. Toy 
This fine country, Georgiana, invites Great Britain to- ſmile upon it, 


and in return to receive its grateful tribute of tobacco, hemp, ſilk, flax, 
cotton, indigo vine and tea; in plenty, deſides many other valuable pro- 
ducts. Hops! grO Mild on the Miſſiſippi—and the tobacco raiſed at the 
| Nahchee old ſettlement; was eſteemed of ſuperlor quality to any belonging 
France. The lands on the extenſive tamifications of the Miſſifippi lands are 
capable of. producing the like. All kind of vegetables planted; or ſowed 


in their fields, gardens, and orchards, either for profit or pleaſure, would 


grow to greater perfection, and with heſs art and labour, in this tract, than 
any in Europe, ſo fruitfal is the ſoih and favourable the climate. ' As 
the ſavages live in a direct line between our northern colonies, and 


this, to the diſtance of four hundred miles above New Orleans; our nor- 
thern people will be obliged to make a winding courſe by the Ohio, before 
they can reach/it: ich their families and neeeſſary moveables; which ſhews 


that it requires public ſpirie, and the ſupport of government to ſettle a 


flouriſhing colony here. The two Floridas, and this, which to the great 


loſs of the nation, lie ſhamefully neglected, are the only places in the Bri- 
tiſh empire, from whende ſhe can receive a ſufficient ſupply ef thoſe ſtaples 
ſhe wants. The proſperity, and even the welfare of GreatiBritain, depends 
on ſundry accounts; in a high degree, on improving tliefe*.valuable:and 
dear bought acquiſitions; and we hope her eyes will: be opbned ſoon, und 
her hands ſtretched out to do it / ſhei Will 12 ovide for the nedeſſities 
of her on poor at home, by the very meata that would employ a multi- 
tude of uſeleſs people in agriculture here, and bring the ſavages into a pro- 
bable way of being civilized, and becoming chriſtians, by contracting their 
circle of i three theuſand miles, and turning them from a ldnely-huot of 
duly exert herſelf as the value of this place requires, by the aſſiſtance of our 
old Chikkaſah allies, the other Indian nations would be forced to purſue 
cheir true intereſt, by living peaceably with us; and be ſoon enticed to be- 
come eee er gur planters, and the enlargement of trade. 
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nag he Miſiſippi aalen ate not likely to be ſoon cortupted by the haughty 


Riff Spaniards, and are moſtly, of a tractable diſpoſition, conſequently. they 
might be civilized, and their wants ſo greatly extended; as to demand every 
kind of Britiſh manufaRures, io imitation of their friendly, indyftrious; and 


apulent neighbours: and, as the ſmall profits of hunting wouldinot be ſufr 
ficient to purchals: a variety of ſuch new neceſſaries, they might be eafily 
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induced to cultivate thoſe commodities that: would beſt anſwer their de- 
mands. Raiſing of filk; would: extremely well agree with them, on ac: 
count of its eaſy proceſs ;- mulbetry trees grow ſpontaneouſly-to 4 conſider- 
able height here, andin the low lands through all our ſouthern colonbes 
which, were they topped, and - tranſplanted near to the houſes, would ſerve 
to feed the ſilk worms with their leaves. Tha eaſy culture of this valuable 
commodity, ſilk, would not hinder the planter from attending the inviting 
products: of the field. Thus the Indians would be gently led out of their 
uncultivated ſtate af natute, and a fair opportunity would be given to diſ- 
creet, ſenſible and ꝑious teachers to ae e Os Plain, m 9220 
e ee ern e mE 70 82 993 c- H Po, e 
n a 1 
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ſtreams, and among the numberleſs ſmaller branches of. ithe- Miſſiſippi. 
from g to 37 degrees N. L. (and likewiſe ia the tv: Floridas) ate a 
well adapted by nature, for producing different ſorts ef vine, as any place 
whatever. The high lands naturally abound' wich; & variety of wine grapes :: 
if therefore theſe | extenſive lands were ſettleds and plantera met with: due 
encouragement, Great Britain in a few yenra might purchaſe here, with 
her own manufactures, a ſufficient ſupply. ef as gad wines as ſhe buys 
from her dangerous rival France, at à great diſadvantage oi trade, or even 
from Portugal. The level lands here, as in other countries, are badly 
vwatered ; which therefore would: abſolutely require the colony to be ex- 
ſettling it; The lands in our northern colonies: are toad much exhauſted! 
to raiſe a ſuſficient quantity. of: hemp for tbeir own eonſumption mand in. 
digo does not grow to the north:of Cape Fear river, in North. Carolina, on 
account of the coldneſs of the climate. And as it grows only in rich lands, 
it is liable to be devoured the ſecond year by ſwarms of graſshoppers, 
and its roots are of ſo penetrating a: nature, as not only to impoveriſn the 
ground, but requires more new fertile land than the planters can allow x; 
ſo that in a ſhort time, that product will ceaſe of courſe in South Caro- 
| lina, and Georgia. This fayourable country will ſupply that growing de- 
fect. In the Carolinas, and along. the ſea-coaſt to the Miſſiſippi, tea 
grows ſpontaneouſly ; and doubtleſs, if: the Eaſt- India tea was tranſplanted 
into thoſe colonies, it would grow, as well as in the eaſtern regions of the 
fame latitude. The chief point conſiſts in- curing it well: but foreigners, 
or experience, would ſoon overcome that difficulty by due encouragement. 
Some years ago, a gentleman of South Carolina told me he raiſed: ſome: 
„„ =. of. 
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of the Eaſt- India tea, and it grew extremely well. He ſaid, he had it 
cured in a copper kettle, well covered, and fixed in a common pot with 
water, which boiled three hours, was then taken out, and allowed t cool 
before. they opened it and that when the veſſel was not filled with the 
leaves, they curled in the ſame manner as the Eaſt-India weed bag ee 
at a great loſs ah men . — and n taſted. 5 


CY am well 3 with near two thouſimd 4. Ang. the-Ainetiean | 
continent, and have frequently been in the remote woods ;- but the quantity 
of fertile lands, in all that vaſt ſpace, excluſive of what ought to be added: 
to Eaſt and Weſt-Florida, ſeems to bear only a ſmall proportion to thoſe be- 
tween the Miſſiſippi and Mobille- river, with its N. W. branches, which 
run about thirty miles north of the Chikkaſah country, and intermix with 
pleaſant branches of, the great Cheerake river. In ſettling the two Floridas, 
and the Miſſiſippi: lands, adminiſtration ſhould not ſuffer them to be mono- 
poliaed -r nor the people to be claſſed and treated as ſlaves Let them have 
a conſtitutional form of government, the inhabitants will be cheerful, and 
every thing will be proſperous. Fhe country promiſes to mow? as e 
ne ks _- n nn eee as can be wiſhed. 


There 3 e wil fertile des or” any ehdak 
land; between the Miſſiſippi and the weſtern branches of Mobille river? 
They begin about two hundred and fifty miles above the low lands of the 
coaſt, and are interſperſed: with the woods to a great diſtance, probably three: 
hundred miles. The inland parts are unknown to any but the Indians ahd. 
the Engliſh: tradors. the watlike Chikkaſah were ſo dreadful to the 
French, that even their fleet of large trading boats avoided the eaſtern: 
ade of the Miſſiſippi, or near this ſhore under a high point of land, for the 
fpace of tuo hundred leagues: ſo that, beyond what they. barely ſaw from 
their boats, their accounts of the interior parts of this extenſive country, 
are mere conjectures. The foil: of the clear land, generally conſiſts of looſe 
rich mould to a conſiderable depth, and either a kind of chalk, or marl, 
underneath. We frequently find the graſs wich its ſeeded tops as high as 
our heads, when on horſe- back, and very likely it would bear mowing, 
three o four times in. one ſeaſon... As tlie Indians gather their wild hemp, in 
ſome of theſe open fertile lands, both-it and our hemp would grow to admi- 
ration, with moderate tillage: and ſo would tobacco, indigo, cotton, and flax, 
m e If Great · Britain exerts 5 herfolf in Pang) my an FORE 
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lare ſevere. reſtraints upon their trade, theſe ſophiſts declare them to be rivals 
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to this new colong ; granting only for eight years, an equal bounty with that 


Me gave to the bleak and batren ſettlement of Nova Scotia, ſhe would receive 


at the expiration of that period, in return. for her favours, an abundant va. 
Liety of valuable raw materials; for employing a vaſt multitude of her pb 
at home, as well ab luxurious productions, for her o.] conſumption, and 


that of foreigners 3 greatly increaſe the public revenue; deſtròy the ſale of 


French wines, and tobacco, the chief ſinews of "their ſtate; render herſelf 
independent of foreign counties. and make millions of people eaſy and 
happy, on hoth ſides of che broad water by mutuał induſtry and recipro-· 
cal offices, of friendſhip. 100 blotrobno we eee ae eee 
n od dw levy es balgqgut g on ei nisqe 38. 3 etz di e131 
If Great Britain thus wiſely: Ae natural advantages of North- 
America, ſhe will ſoon reap. ſufficient fruit for her expences of cultivating it: 


but ſhe muſt certainly be a loſer; in proportion ta ahy unconſtitutional 


attempt excited by falſe views, againſt the natural rights und chartered pri- 
vileges of the coloniſts,. We now and then ſer the lamentable power 
that illiberal prejudices and ſelf-intereſt obtain over gentlemen of learning, 
and judgment, by transforming: them from honeſt, wiſe men, into dan- 
gerous political incendiaries. Whether the coloniſts are large in their 
Britiſh, imports, or are forced to more domeſtic, frugality:oncaccount of: the 


in trade, and devote them to deſtruction. The coloniſts however generally 
Proportion t their expences to the annual income of their poſſeſſions. If they 

gain but a little by trade, and labour, they ſpend as. little in luxuries. At 
the very. worlt, they. can keep the wolf of want from their doors. They 


are ſo happily ſituated, as to have far leſs.real-demands for gold and ſilver 
than any other civilized, increaſing body of people. When they received 


thoſe metals abroad by their Spaniſh trade, they ſoon remitted them to Great 
Britain; and. they are now quite eaſy, if ſhe, chuſes to ſtrike, her own pocket 
very "hard, in order co hurt them. Our, political phyſicians preſcribe a 
ſtrange, for of mears_2 and regimen to beal the wounds af the body politic F 
afſure ly "they. will teur them open, and make. them; bleed. freſh again, and 
more than ever. It is a pity, that before they thought of hunger and phle- 


botomy for the ſuppoſed unſound Americans. they had not duly conſidered 


the ſolid reaſonings and unanſwerable arguments, of the yery worthy, upright 


patriot, Jobn Dickenſon, Eſq; and, « other! American. gentlemen, and the 
5 ſpeeches and publications of ſome patriots ax home. Smollett's 8 ; obſervations 


are alſo very pertinent—* The natives of New- England acquired great glory 


75 from 
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from the ſucceſt of this enterpriae againſt Louiſdourg. Britoia, «which! had 
in ſome inſtances behaved Mke a ſtepmother to her own colonies] was nov 
convinced of their importance; and treated thoſe as brethren vhm The hack 
too long conſidered as aliens and rivals.” Circumſtaterd as the nation ũs; the 
legiſlature cannot too tenderly cheriſ the intereſts oi the Britiſh plantations in 
Ametica. They are inhabited by a brave, hardy, induſtrious people, afit- 
mated with an active ſpirit of commerce, inſpired with à noble zeal for li- 
berty and independence. The trade of Great -· Britain, clogged: with heavy 
taxes and impoſitions, has for ſome time languiſtied in mariy* 'valuable 
branches. The French have underſold our cloths, and | ſpoiled our 
markets in the Levant. Spain is no longer ſupplied as uſual with the com- 
modiries of England: the exports to Germany muſt be conſiderably dimi- 
niſhed by the miſunderſtanding between Great Britain and the houſe of Au- 
ſtria; conſequentiy her greateſt reſource muſt be in her communication 
with her ow colonies, hich confume her manufactures, and make im- 
menſe returns in ſugar, rum, tobacco, fiſh; timber, naval ſtores, iron; furs, 
drugs, rice, and indigo. The ſouthern ptantations likewiſe produce ſilk; and 
with due encouragement might furniſh every thing that cold be expected 
from the moſt fertile ſoil and the happieſt chmate, The continent bf 
North America, if properly cultivated, will prove an inexhauſtible fund of 
wealth and ffrength-to*Grear Britain; and perhaps it may become the laſt 
aſylum of Britiſi liberty, when the nation is enſlaved by domeſtie 
deſpotiſm or foreign dominion; when her ſubſtance is waſted, her ſpirit 
broke, and the laws and conſtitution of England are no more: then thoſe 
colonies. ſent off by out fäthers may receive and entertain Ft ſons as 
hapleſs exiles and” ruined refugees xd 07 4b cee ide e 296 
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in their way. Could 'their enemies ſubjugate them, bey might then put 
their hands in their pockets with* impunity, uſe ſcorpion-whips on 110 
backs at pleaſure, and eſtäbliffi the” moſt delicious Patt wh the ee law, 
tithes, through the Whole ebnrinent, #7 8 
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The preſent Quixote ſcheme evidently ſeems to fetter the Britiſh Americans, a 
at all events, and force them do pay for their fettets; to compel them to main- 
nin a great body of imperiduy red ats to rule over them, after the mans 
ner of the miſerable ſons of Nperpi cis, without ; allowing chem an ny militia, . 
even. on their.” barriets':. otherwiſe « our 'Tulers think that, bebt f twenty 
years 
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years hence, the quick increaſe of- the Britiſh Americans, will. render, che 
execution of their ſcheme impracticable. Rather than let them be free and 
happy, they are for reducing them, in effect, to poverty and a ſtate of la- 


very. However, if they conjure right, and even allowing them that ſucceſs 


they pine for, it cannot well be ſuppoſed that ſuch vaſt multitudes of Britiſh 
ſubjects would be ſo inured to ſlavery, in the ſhort ſpace of twenty years, 
but that they would cut off their chains, and ſet themſelves free. Some 
{tateſmen have ſhewn themſelves to be no leſs ſtrangers to the generous prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution, and feelings of humanity, than they are to the ex- 
traordinary martial abilities of the American provincials, eſpecially ; in the 
woods, which are continued almoſt through all our colonies, and would prove 


A grave- yard to a great army of regular troops. Tame Frenchmen might ſub- 
mit to the yoke intended But Britons, of revolution-principles,. eſpecially 


the Americans, contemn it and all its ſupporters, far beyond the power of lan- 
guage to expreſs. Were they impoveriſhed, and ſubjugated, their own bra- 


"ay would ſoon ſet them free from tyranny. When ſufferings | become ſharp, 
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the annals of the —_ uniformly cl. that no enemies are fo deſpe- 
rate and bitter, as 4 1 abuſed, and perſecuted friends, 


They who are in the leaſt acquainted with the principles of our : 


i 4 2 


niſts, can truly teſtify their univerſal attachment to the preſent line of 
Brunſwick ; and that their hearts are faithful to the real. honour and beſt 


Intereſt of their king and country, whoſe intereſts cannot be' divided. 


And we hope, that they who have the chief direction of public affairs, 
will ſoon cheriſh that diſpoſition, ſo peculiar to free-minded Britons ; ; 


and that condign puniſhment will be inflicted on thoſe who endeavour to 


check it, and to foment a civil war. Thus, a profitable intercourſe, a laſt- 
ing peace, and perpetual friendſhip, will continue between the honeſt parent. 
and her grateful colonies, who will not fail to bei uſt to her, to themſelves, 

and to their Poſterity. „ 


